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(sood Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE $ 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET | 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 


4 
| 


fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 


o 
7 
They are sold by the | 
| 





United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States 3 
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If Union Labor Made it 


THE FOR 
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DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


* 
IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF TIIIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 
* 
6 





DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE < 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


™ 





Ov Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. ®@ 





* 
FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE . 
APPLY 
NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 
115 Broadway, N. Y. WM. B. JOYCE, President Agents Everywhere 
e 


“AMERICA'S LARGEST SURETY COMPANY” 
° ME © GEE EEE 
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The Producer 


Fortify yourself to be a result producer. Eat 
bread made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Bread will provide you with the energy to do 
your work well and with the least effort. In other 
words, good bread, the kind made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, makes for good workmanship. 

















The Fleischmann Co. 
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Braves Field 


“The Home of Big Things” 


Boston 




















AUBURN TRUST 
COMPANY 


O/ 
oO 
Interest on INACTIVE Accounts 
Liberal terms for ACTIVE Accounts 





DEPOSITS: 
August 27, 1906—Date of Opening 
79,431.17 
January 1, 1916 
2,350,553.65 
NET NUMBER OF OPEN ACCOUNTS: 
January 1, 1907 
641 
January 1, 1916 
7,308 
RALPH R. KEELER GEORGE W. BENHAM 
President Treasurer 











FounpDep 1871 


County Savings Bank 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 





Officers 


L. A. Watres, President 

Everett Warren, ist Vice-President 
Juseph O’Brien, 2d Vice President 
Wallace M. Ruth, Cashier 

Leslie B. Tyler, Assistant Cashier 





Directors 


Joseph O’Brien 
Frederick J. Platt 


E. M. Rine 

Worthington Scranton 
Michael Bosak George Wahl 
F. H. Hemelright Everett Warren 
E. P. Kingsbury L. A. Watres 
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Triple 
Tread 
RUBBERS 











WITH 
Leather Heel 2 | | 
é new orange markings on the sides 
f all k f 
~ e at of all kegs o 
DUTCH BOY 
Manufactured by HITE LEAD 
CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE = 
COMPANY produces a package that compels atten- 
MALDEN, MASS. tion. Whether on the ladder, scaffold 


or ground, the brightness of the keg 
catches the eye of each passerby and 





pleases it. 
And in addition to pleasing the eye, the 





























keg creates a favorable impression in the 
mind of the behoiaer regarding the 
painter, It tells him that a reputable 
brand of paint is being employed and 
that a first-class job is going to be the 
result. 

Therefore, besides being sure of a uni- 
formly pure, fine white lead that covers 
well and works easily under the brush, 
the user of Dutch Boy White Lead has 
now the added advantage of a package 
that advertises his reliability to all the 
world. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St Louis San Francisco 
(John T, Lewis & Bros. Co , Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Your home Life 


G AS has become one of the 
most important factors in the 











working man’s home life. 
| Where the wife does the 


housekeeping, gas used as fuel 








for cooking, heating water and ironing, 
does the work thoroughly and quickly 
and at smaller cost than coal. It adds 
a touch of cleanliness and neatness 
which greatly influences the entire home 
life. There is more time to rest and 
more time for enjoyment. 

It will be well worth your while to 


| 
| 
| 


call at your GAS Company’s show 


rooms and see the efficient new appli- 
ances demonstrated. 
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Combination Home An Ideal Projection Lantern for your 


BALOPTICON Hall or Church is the 


BS no Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


Although moderate in price, these lanterns are scientifically designed and constructed 
by experts; are simple to operate; will project lantern slides, opaque objects 
and illustrations, as post cards, kodak views, solid objects, etc. 
Illumination is furnished bya new gas-filled Mazda Lamp, absolutely automatic in 
operation and of exceptional brilliance. 


A Balopticon is both instructive and entertaining. It can be made to pay for itself in 
a Short time. Models other than shown here, $20 up. 


Write at once for Descriptive Bausch {4 lomb Optical ©. 
Catalog NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


" LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 




















Do You Drink Ls RIGGS NATIONA it BANK 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold. Collections 
Made Throughout the World. Cable Transfers. 


G ] b S$ O f2 , $s Letters of pp args Checks. 


CHARLES C. GLOVER, President; M. E. AILES, Vice- 
President; WM. J. FLATHER, Vice-President; HENRY 


Whisk > H. FLATHER, Cashier; JOSHUA EVANS, Jr., Assistant 

ust ey Cashier; AVON M. NEVIUS, Assistant Cashier; 

or J ROBERT V. FLEMING, Assistant Cashier. 
CAPITAL 7 - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS - - = $2,000,000 











ICHANDLER< BARBER @ 


124 SUMMER S*. 


Gibson Distilling Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. MECHANICS 
TOOLS 
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Allcock’s |e" 


TAKEA 


PLASTER Brandreths 


The Wi’ orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 


Alleock’s is the original and genu- 


Entirely Vegetable. 
For CONSTIPATION, 


ine porous plaster. Itis a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
part of the civilized world. DICESTION, or any dis- 


order arising from an impure 
state of the blood, it has no 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. 9 eguai. 








More than 


400,000 


People buy 


The Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 


read it 


WHY? 
BECAUSE they believe it prints all 


the news and tells the truth about it. 


Automatic Weighing 
Machine Company ~ 


Manufacturers of 


Automatic Machinery 
for 
Weighing, Packing, Seal- 
ing and Conveying 


ut 


134-140 Commerce Street 
NEWARK, N. Je» VU. Ss. A. 

















BECK WITH-CHANDLER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE VARNISHES 





is _sal 


NEWARK, N. J. 
201 Emmett Street 


NEW YORK 
320 Fifth Avenue 
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7 | Do You Know That — 


from the making of the steel 
itself to the finishing process 
more than eighty-two oper- 
ations are required to com- 
plete a DISSTON SAW? 


A—Steel Making 
B—Rolling Plates 
C—Cutting to Shape 
and Weighing 
D—Toothing 
E—Hardening and 
Tempering 
F— Grinding 
G—Polishing 
H—Setting and 
Filing 
J—Handling- 
Up 





SEND FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 
BOOKLET No.1 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ineo. PuHrraveceuoia, Pa. — 
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[TURING the next few weeks you will 
be putting up clean draperies and 
curtains for the fall and winter. Why 
not still further increase the charm of 
your home by brightening up yourcarpets? 


aa 


Aw AS 


You can do this easily and successfully by using 
Ivory Soap. Its copious lather thoroughly re- 
moves the dust and dirt but, unlike ordinary soap, 
it is so pure and mild that it does not fade the 
colors or spoil the nap. 


Proceed as directed below and you will be able 
with very little effort and at trifling cost to make 
your floor coverings as attractive as when new. 








. To Clean Carpets and Rugs 
Sweep thoroughly. Then beginning at the corner 
farthest from the door, scatter Ivory Soap Paste (see 
directions inside wrapper) over not more than 
@ square yard ata time Scrub vigorously with a stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off the paste with a metal-edged 
ruler or a piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm water Work with—not against 
——the nap. Use water sparingly. 


IVORY SOAP... |B)... . 99042 PURE 


IT FLOATS 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Meansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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For a shining, spotless bathtub use 


Star Naphtha Washing Powder 


§ PSCOLORATION on porce- a> — A 


lain and enamel ware does not rem: «4 
yield readily to soap. It does to 
Star Naphtha Washing Powder-— = * li \F 
vanishes like magic. The bathtub =a 


y 
looks clean and zs clean when Star | a if : 
Ue) 





Naphtha does the work. And you 
are saved much of the stooping POWDER! 
and awkward exertion otherwise ai 
necessary. | 


The Improved Washing Powder 5 
in the big wax-wrapped package C 
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Success At Your Finger Tips 


The skilled compositor is the man who should learn to operate the Mono- 
type Keyboard. It offers exceptional opportunities to ambitious young men— 
better working conditions, better pay, and fascinating employment that will grow 
more interesting as you go through life. 





The compositor who goes to the Monotype Key- 
board has only one thing to learn—how to finger the 
keys correctly in order to get the maximum output 
with the minimum of effort. 


If you are ambitious and are looking ahead the 
Monotype School can help you win success. 


Many printing office executives date their first 
success to the knowledge they acquired at the Mono- 
i] type Keyboard. 

Send for our booklet “The Monotype School—the 
| Printer’s Opportunity.” 





LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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H arva rd Watson Manufacturing 


Company 


Green }3 eC e lr STEEL FURNITURE 


INSECT SCREENS 












HARVARD 
BREWING CO. 


LOWELL, MASS. 





Catalogues Sent on Request 











BOSTON BRANCH: 
45 COMMERCIAL WHARF JAMESTOWN, - - Pe Ve 
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-PISOS REMEDY 


ASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME K@ 


NJ 

Best Cough Syrup [Sz 
T. 

Sold by Druggists = 

is 


FOR COUGHS«»COLDS 














The Federal 
Corporation 





SAFE 
REPEATING CAP 
PISTOLS 





Homestead, Pa. 











-EDE.RaA- 








The New York State 
National Bank 





GOQRIGINAL CHARTER 1 BOS 





Capital - $500,000 
Surplus - 500,000 
Deposits, 21,000,000 





JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS CLUB 





ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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Hudson Valley Brewers’ 


Association 
@ 


.. Members. . 













































Amsdell-Kirchner Brewing Co., - Albany, N. Y. 
Beverwyck Brewing Co. _—- _Allbany, N. Y. 
S. Bolton’s Sons, - =- —- __Troy,N.Y. 
Harry F. Bowler, -__Amsterdam, N. Y. 
‘ Albany Brewing Corporation __- _ Albany, N. Y. 
| Conway Brothers Brewing & Malting Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Dobler Brewing Co., - - Albany, N. Y. 
C. H. Evans & Sons, = - Hudson, N. Y. 
Fitzgerald Brothers Brewing Co., - ‘Troy, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Ale Co., - Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Hedrick Brewing Co., - -___ Albany, N. Y. 
Hinckel Brewery Co., - _-__ Albany, N. Y. 
Kennedy & Murphy Brewing & Malting Co.,Troy,N.Y. 
Penrose & McEniry, - - Cohoes, N. Y. 
Quandt Brewing Co., - - - Troy, N. Y. 
Quinn & Nolan Ale Brewing Co., Albany, N. Y. 
John Stanton Brewing & Malting Co., _ Troy, N. Y. 
Stoll Brewing Co,  - ~~ - Troy, N. Y. 
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FOR RELIABLE 
MERCHANDISE AND LOW PRICES 
WE RECOMMEND 


CL 


Houghton & Dutton Co. 


Boston, Mass. Roxbury, Mass. 


— 


The store that believes in 
Union Labor 























Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Daniel’s P. P. P. Rod Packing 


For water, steam, air, ammonia 


Ebonite Sheet Packing 


For that troublesome joint 


QUAKER TIRES 


Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose for every pur- 
pose, Pump Valves, Gaskets, Rubber 
Mats and Matting, Moulded 
Goods, and a general line of 
Mechanical Rubber 
Goods 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: PHILADELPHIA 
Branches: Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York 











5,000,000 C. M. Weatherproof Cable 
(One-half Actual Size) 


Standard 
Underground Cable Co. 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Electric Wires and Cables and Cable 
Accessories, of which the following is an 
outline list: 


STANDARD Products 


Bare Copper Wire 

Brass and Bronze Wires 

STANDARD C. C.C. Wire 
(Colonial Copper Clad) 

Magnet Wire 

Weatherproof Wire 

Rubber Insulated Wire 

Varnished Cambric Cables 

Fibre Lead-Covered Cables 

Paper Lead-Covered Cables 

Rubber Lead-Covered Cables 

Armored Cables 

Cable Terminals 

Cable Junction Boxes 

“Ozite’’ Insulating Compounds 

Insulating Tapes and Sheets 

Jointing Supplies 

Cable Systems Completely 

Installed 


Detailed information, samples, estimates 
and prices upon request to our nearest 
office. 
New York Boston Philadelphia 
Washington Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
Minneapolis St.Louis Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 


For Canada: Standard Underground Cable Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
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NEW PLUMB AU-TO-GRAF TOOLS 


EXPERT SHINGLERS’ HATCHET 


Plumb Special 
Design, '!adopt- 
ed after consul- 
tation with ex- 
pert shinglers; 
Has oval check - 
ered head; nail 
can be driven at any angle without slipping. Keinforced eye. 
no bending or breaking of bit. Inner side of blade sharpened 
to use as draw knife. Plumb Special Gauge-firm, not wobbly. 
Can be accurately gauged and firmly held at intervals of one- 
half inch. Note the ease of adjustment. Price, $1.75 


Experts’ Triple Claw Hammer 


Draws nails from out-of-the-way places that no other hammer could reach, 
and draws them straight from the wood without bending. Has comfort 
grip, non-slipping handle and all the advantages of Plumb Regular Nail 
Hammers. Price, $1.00 


At all Hardware Dealers or direct on receipt of 
price and dealer’s name. 





FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 











Roller Bearing 


Auto Wheel Coasters 


Lead—aAll Others Follow 

















EUROPEAN PLAN ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


The Berkshire 


LEADING HOTEL 


Northeast Cor. Fifth and Washington Sts- The Buffalo Sled Co. 


READING, PA. Factories: 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PETER KLEIN Rates, $1.50 up Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Managing Director With Bath, $2.00 up Preston, Ont. 








MANUFACTURED BY 
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OMPLETE electric service is three-fold: light 
& that conquers the night, power that turns the 

giant wheels of industry and transportation 
and heat in the most convenient, controllable form 
known to man. 

To bring to all mankind the new and countless 
benefits that this comp/ete electric service can bestow 
is the consistent purpose of the General Electric Com- 
pany. Therefore. millions are spent annually to de- 
velop, improve and perfect the thousands of pieces of 
electrical apparatus necessary toextendelectric service. 

Since these products are for world wide use, the 
Company endeavors to incorporate in everything 
bearing this trade-mark the qualities that best fit it 
for its specific usefulness. 


Tee ee — 
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General Electric Company 
GENERAL OFFICE, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
District Offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati. Denver, 
New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis 


Branch Offices in over 50 Cities 


For Michigan business refer to General Electric Company of Michigan, Detroit. For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona 
business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, El Paso, Houston, and 
Oxlahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 6263 
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UTICA PLIERS 


The Standard of 
Every Union 


Right in Price 
Right in Quality 
Right in Everything 


Have You Seen Our Catalog? 


Made in Utica Only 
“By American 
Workmen’’ 





Utica Drop Forge & 
Tool Co. 


UTICA, Mm. ¥. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. Orders 
are accepted contingent upon strikes, fires, acci- 
dents. delays by carriers or other causes beyond 
our control. 


U. S. Metal 
and Manufacturing Co. 


General Office 
City Investing Building 
165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


~..¢ § CHICAGO, ILL., McCermick Building 
Branch Offices | Ari anra, Ga., 510 Hurt Building 


6928 ) 
Telephones 6929 > Cortlandt 
6930 


Railroad Department 


ReprREesentinG—Hutchins Car Roofing Co.; Tool 
Steel Gear and Pinion Co.; Anglo-American Varnish 
Co.; Clapp Fire Resisting Paint Co.; C. & C, Electric 
& Mfg. Co.; Dunham Hopper Doors; Chillingworth 
Seamless Gear Cases; Union Fibre Co. Insulation. 








Boston Safe 


Deposit and Trust Co. 
100 Franklin St., BOSTON 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED INTEREST PAID 


A Safe Deposit Box in our Fire and Burglar 
Proof Vault gives you a sense of security 
worth many times the cost. A Box ample 
for most needs costs $10 a year. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000 














Geo. P. SounnGen Epw.C,SonnGen Harry L. SOHNGEN 
President Sec’y & Treas. Asst. Treas. 


The Edw. Sohngen Malt Co. 


Manufacturers of 
MALT 
Phone 124 
Office Cor, Fourth and High Streets 
HAMILTON, - - OHIO 
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The above label of the United Garment 
Workers of America represents the Amer- 
ican Labor Movement. 








If this label is not sewed in a pocket 
of each garment by machine stitch: 
ing, do not purchase the garments 








Wear UNION MADE CLOTHING, OVERALLS, 
SHIRTS AND COLLARS BEARING THE LABEL 








OF THE 


United Garment Workers ot America 


AFFILIATED TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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Union Men and Women 


OF ALL TRADES 














Why don’t you give your loyal and un- 
divided support to your fraternal Brothers 
and Sisters by purchasing Union Label 
Clothing? 

Your union has done much for you! 

It can and will do much more! 

The label is a silent organizer that needs 
only your support to organize all the 
workers. 

















Demand this labelonallyourcloth- 
ing, overalls, shirts and collars! 
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HE AMERICAN MECHANIC IS THE MOST IM: 
PORTANT FACTOR IN WORLD PROBLEMS OF 


TODAY. JUST NOW ESPECIALLY, do we recognize the importance of the ski led laborer 
as a factor in the progress and prosperity of the world, and more especially do we 
see how largely this country just now is dependent upon him. His skill has readily developed in 
. every direction as needed—from the production of type- 
writers to locomdtives, from fine watches to harvesting 
machinery—his product the world’s best. The older 
nations have held the advantage in certain semi-scientific 
industries and finer craftsmanship in some lines. but NOW 
IS THE AMERICAN MECHANIC’S OPPORTUNITY to 
add to the prestige of this, the world’s greatest nation. 
Many things made in this country are supericr to the 
imported goods, and many others are in successful com- 
petition with goods from European countries; and 
American skill wi'l win still greater triumphs. The time 
should come when this nation will be independent of all 
others in the production of all manufactured articles 
used in the United S ates. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Philadetphia’s Foremost Wholesale and Retail 
Distributors of the Worid’s Best Merchandise. 

















H. L. MILLIGAN, Pres. and Gen’! Manager 


Kelly: Springfield te ieonon aay 


erence The Fairbanks Company 
GREY IRON FOUNDERS 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO PLATES 
2 


STEAM AND GASOLENE 


Made in all types and sizes for 
all purposes, 2% to 20 tons 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Kelly-Springfield Road Roller Co. Cable Address: “SPRINGFOND” 
Springfield Ohio Lieber's, Western Union and Private Codes 
? 
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FA c; T a DERSUS 
FALLACIES 


FACT is a real state of things; FALLACY is an apparently genuine but really 
illogical statement or argument. 








ALLACIES have been exploited for years to injure, personally and other- 

wise, men engaged in the legalized manufacture and sale of alcoholic bever- 

ages. Mud-throwing attacks, intemperate in tone and false in statement, 
have been made from rostrums and in print against dealers in liquors; and these 
assailed interests have, as a rule, remained silent. When, on rare occasions, re- 
sponse was made to slanders, it was done in dignified and temperate language. 
These replies were in keeping with the character and regard for truthfulness that 
has been adhered to in the “Facts versus Fallacies” series of articles appearing in 
the Philadelphia newspapers. 


Certain vicious utterances of a personal nature against dealers in alcoholic 
drinks will not be quoted, but the articles will continue to deal temperately only 
with FALLACIES that have been imposed upon the public mind, and that have 
blinded the public’s eyes to the FACTS. For instance, a platform exhorter in 
Philadelphia said: “Last year the workingmen spent $2,200,000,000 for drink, 
and it cost $1,200,000,000 to care for the judiciary machinery. In other words, 
the liquor business cost us last year $3,400,000,000.” 


The manifest purpose of this FALLACY, or irresponsible use of figures, was 
to injure the liquor business. In refutation of these figures, the last Federal 
Census, that of 1910, records that in 1909 there were 6,615,046 wage-earners in 
the United States, and that they received a total of $3,427,038,000 in wages. 
To charge that nearly all honest and hard-working laborers spent two-thirds of 
their wages for drink, retaining only one-third for the support of their families, 
was simply a preposterous and serious accusation against American mechanics. 
Nor was it other than rank FALLACY to charge the cost of the judiciary to litiga- 
tions resultant from drink. 

Yet it is just such flagrantly false statements, which if allowed to go un- 
challenged, are accepted as truths. 


In the light of FACTS a FALLACY becomes an untruth. And the United 
States Census Bureau publishes FACTS to disprove FALLACIES. 


PHILADELPHIA LAGER BEER BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
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Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 
SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


MORRISON HOTEL 


—— and — 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men’s Convenient Head- 
quarters. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison The second section of this beautiful new Hotel will be 
4 . completed December 15, 1916, construction o 
tas Bath $2.00 which will begin immediately. ; 


Two persons 3.00 No expenditure will be spared toward making this Hotel 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath | - a model of perfect service, affording the most 
ne person $2.00 and $2.50 up-to-date accommodations and luxuries of the 
Two persons. 3.00 and 3.50 modern hotel—AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Corner Room with Bath 
One person 4.00 HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, one of 
Two persons 5.00 the finest and most palatial places of its kind in 
Sample Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location, the world. POPU PRICES PREVAIL 


Under the personal supervision of HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 





























THE MOTION PICTURE BOARD OF TRADE OF AMERICA 
INC., WILL HOLD IN 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 


on MAY 6 to 13, inclusive 


The First National Exposition of the 
Motion Picture Industry 


This exposition will be in every way worthy of the fifth in- 
dustry of the United States, which now has a capitalization of 
$500,000,000, and gives regular and profitable employment to 
more than 450,000 people. Every branch of the business will be 
represented. 


For space apply by wire to 
J. W. BINDER. or HARRY COCHRANE, 
Motion Picture Board of Trade of America, Inc., Madison Square Garden, New York City 


18 East Forty-First Street, 
New York City 
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Try These 
Waters 
Once 


Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really deiicious they are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers- 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them, 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 








NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 


’ 


























WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


4 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERS; 














U. S. POWDER C0. 


TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANA 

















GARLOCK 





Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Princibai Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 








PALMYRA - - 





PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 








1881 SERVICE 4946 


We Supply Steam 


FROM 


Street Mains 


FOR 


Heating 


AND 


Power 
New York City 


The New York Steam Co. 
280 Madison Ave., New York City 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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Measuring Lengths and Strengths 


Te of it! The 9-foot locomotive hauling 8,000 pounds. 
Then a march of a hundred years and the -— 

105-foot locomotive with a hauling capacity of 

90,000,000 pounds! 


Stir el’s 
indi Indigo Cloth 


> acaiiaas five years 


Overalls, patie and Uniforms 


has been a close traveling companion 
of the railroad in this march of progress. 

In the textile field Stifel’s Indigo sets the stand- 
ard for strength, length of service, and fast color. 
It’s the ‘‘fabric indestructible” that imitations © 
have never been able to measure up to. 


Railroad men, to help you get the old standby 
railroad garment cloth, we put this trade- a 
mark on it for your protec- 
tion. Look for it on the 
back of the cloth, on the 
REGISTERED inside of the garment. It means - 
- wane satisfaction in every square inch of _ 
cloth. 


Cloth manufactured by 
J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers & Printers. WHEELING, W.VA. 


7s Church Street 

4 Market Street 

ey Street 

- Jackson Boulevard 

elegraph Building 

we Saxton Bank Building 

ceveeeeee COCA-Cola 

..928 


WINNIPEG ... 
MONTREAL 
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of what other insurance he 

may carry, provides by an 
inexpensive Weekly Income Pol- 
icy a weekly wage substitute, 
giving his survivors a chance to 
face and plan out the future with- 
out distress. 


Small in cost—big in results! 


uitlentbiial ff | ie sen end women 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


T's wage-earner, regardless 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 














DE MAND 
NEW ENGLAND 


Profit 


Sharing 
Stamps 


Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 
Stamp with the Union Label.” 


TR A P S H 0 0 T I N G You can cut the cost of living by getting 


The Sport for MEN ‘*Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase. They represent the greatest 


F YOU want to learn how to shoot : 
become a trapshooter. Shooting profit sharing plan ever offered by 


clay targets thrown by a Du Pont merchants. 


Hand Trap is the best and surest way 
to learn how to shoot. Try it and see. Redeemable for 


ASK FOR HAND TRAP BOOKLET 185- Cash-Premiums-Mdse.-Travel 
E. |. du PONT de NEWOURS & COMPANY ho ae 


Satan Gantne Snes see NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 


THROWING TARGETS WITH A HAND TRAP 
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ieee Ca SR Persuaded 





You have heard some mighty favorable things about ATKINS SAWS. Many 
of your best friends are using them. You hear nothing but praise from every 
one of them. Now, when will you begin? How long are you going to wait 
before you try them? . 


ATKINS 


That’s the name that is on every blade. It stands for highest quality and is 
your insurance of satisfaction. Demand ATKINS SAWS from your dealer. 


If he won’t supply you, let us know. 


We still have a few of those handsome Gold Plated Miniature Hand Saw 
Watch Charms. If you will send us ten cents we will send yours and 
with it our splendid book called ‘‘Saw Sense’’ and Atkins Time Book 
and Wage Scale free. 


E. C. ATKINS @® CoO., Inc. 


The Silver Steel Saw People 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Factory Price Means 
SAVING YOU 25% TO 33% ON 
Union Label Shirts, Pajamas, 


Nightshirts, Athletic 
Underwear 


Ladies’ Bungalow Aprons and 
Breakfast Sets 





We Manufacture and Sell Direct To You 





Send us your mail orders for the 
best merchandise in the world, 
bearing the UNION LABEL 


We can prove that you can buy better 
Shirts with the label than without 


Ask for Our Catalogue. Endorsed by San 
'Francisco Labor Council 


EAGLESON @ CO. 


Manufacturers and Retaiiere 
(for 40 years) 
FACTORY AND STORE: 
1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, Cat, 
112-116 South Spring St. 717 K St. 








PRENTISS 
PATENT 
VISES 














PRENTISS VISE 
COMPANY for 


YORK 











F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D,R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this ‘‘ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














THE SANITARY “‘O.K."* ERASER 
includes an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber CLEAN, FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
ciean Rubber is fed down until used. 

Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 

All Stationers. 

By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O. K."’ Paper 

Fasteners. 











GREATER VALUE 

and BETTER 

SERVICE IN THE 
EW 


WHITE 


See your wite 
dealer or write 
us for details. 


Vibrator and Rotary 
Shuttle Machines 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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For the Nation’s Defense 


_ o 
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The Nation’s defense is 
not in guns or dread- 
naughts alone, but in 
the men of health and 
stamina who do the 
work of factory or farm, 
or manage the great 
industrial enterprises. 
Building sturdy boys 
for national- defense is 
largely a question of 
food and exercise. The 
best food for youngsters 
and grown-ups is 






















ty 


Shredded Wheat 


Being made of the whole wheat it supplies all the 
material for the building of the perfect human body 
and is prepared in a digestible form. A daily diet of 
Shredded Wheat means preparedness for any task that 
calls for physical endurance or mental alertness. It is 
ready-cooked and ready-to-serve. 











For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in 
the oven to restore crispness; pour hot or 
cold milk over them, adding a little cream; 
salt or sweeten to suit the taste. Deliciously 
nourishing for any meal with stewed prunes, 
sliced bananas, or canned fruits of any kind. 













Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


YOK May “02 Suparag s2UasHY 


TEE 


127thto 129th St. and Amsterdam X. 


~< 








“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


VERY Winton Six is 
E distinctly individual. 
Our artists submit 
Suggestions gladly, the 
buyer expresses his own 
preferences, and we pro- 
duce for him exactly what 
he wants. His car is always 
a Superior personal pos- 
session—a delight to the 
owner and his friends, and 
a welcome sight to pass- 
ersby in contrast to the 
endless streams of monot- 
onous-looking cars on the 
streets. 
Two motor and chassis 
Sizes: 33 at $2485, and 48 
at $3500. 





Write for catalog today 


THE WINTON COMPANY 
728 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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James Stewart & Company, Inc. 


OFFICE ees | 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS Contracto rs DREDGING 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 





THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


OFFICIAL 
SIGN 


The, Lu 

—— 
=—/~ Chocolates 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F.H. ROBERTS CO. Boston, Mass. 





( HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


DOCK WORKS, ETC. 


NEW YORK 


Se coco err ccc orc rrrr eee 














The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from lenn’a R.R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk of all Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 
Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in [very Room 























> x 
Looking down the 
cutting edge of a 
cross-cutting Hand 
saw—as it appears in 





an enlarged view. 
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can not a board be cut or 
divided by a blade with a 
knife-edge when used in 
the same manner as a saw 


The answer to this and other 
curious “points” about a 
saw will be found in the 
Disston 12-page pamphlet 
entitled “‘Wuy a Saw Cots.” 


It’s FREE 
SEND For It 








Henry Disston @ Sons 


Incorporated 


KEYSTONE SAW, TOOL, STEEL 2 FILE WORKS 
Philadelphia 








Looking down the cut- 
ing edge of a ripping 
Hand saw —as it ap- 
pears in an enlarged 
view. 
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LION seszecre. MILK 

















1 AM THE ONLY UNDERTAKER United States 
tr supers cupuel cobpise. aad Sropee to ere ely Bicycle Tires 


needs of the ic. I prefer to serve many at a low figurerather 
than upon a few at an outrageous profit. Your own 
good common sense will tell you I am in the right. In Every Respect They’re GOOD Tires 


Auto hearse any time, any place 
Funeral Parlors for free use of my patrons 
Assistants of all Denominations 


W. H. GRAHAM 


232-214 Main Street, Worcester 
Phone “Park 1560” 
1710 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Chr. Heurich Brewing Company 


Maerzen :: Senate :: Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles ; Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles : Bottle rebate 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 














scageey | United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor ” 
Organized Labor in general. $3 


Bogus and Imitation Labels Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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United Lead Company 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS 
and SHEET LEAD 


- 


411 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











ETNA EXPLOSIVES 
COMPANY 


= 


2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, - N. Y. 











25 Years’ Work 
for Labor 


That stands to the credit of the International 
Correspondence Schools—“the Working Man’s Uni. 
versity.”” The 25th Anniversary, next October, will 
be a notable event in the history of educational 
training, for the |.C. S. have bettered the positions 
and the earnings of tens of thousands of engineers, 
railroad and traction operators, miners, builders, 
plumbers, boilermakers, textile workers, draughts- 
men, labyvrers, and clerks. 


I. C. S$. Instruction can better your position and 
raise your wages. You need every scrap of effi- 
ciency you can acquire, for after the great European 
War there will be a tremendous international strug- 
gle for trade and American workers will be put toa 
more severe test than ever before. Trained men 
will earn record-high wages; the untrained will be 
in an unenviable position. 


A letter or post card will ey without obliga- 
tion, full information about |. C. S. methods of 
instruction, which are very simple. 


Box 7879 
International Correspondence 
Schools 


Scranton, Pa. 

















CHICLETS 


The candy-coated gum. 
Cooling, cleansing, refresh- 
ing. Strengthen the teeth. 
Sweeten the breath. Really 
delightful. 10 for 5 cents. 
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Our No. 26 One Set 
No. 27 27 eb | Set 


EDGE BLACKINGS are just the Edge Blackings to use at this 
time of the year 


They will produce a beautiful, black, hard, smooth, bright edge that 
will not fade or chip 





They work easily Send for samples 
Boston Blacking Company *”* xiss 











ON THE WALLS 
of the Home, Office, Theatre, Factory WILLIAM SEBALD 


Ballroom, Storeroom, Public Build- 


ing, Convention Hall BREWING COMPANY 
Johnston’s Dullkote MIDDLETOWN - OHIO 


Furnishes the one perfect decoration and wall 
covering. Its great superiority lies in that it ' 
has the desirable soft color tones of kalsomine 
without the drawbacks. It can be washed and 


scrubbed repeatedly without fading, and can FI RST 


be applied alike on new or old plaster, wall 
paper, wood, metal, paint or plaster board. NATIONAL 

A Trial Will Convince B ANK 
The R. F. Johnston Paint Co. 


Cincinnati, U. S. A. HAMILTON “ ~ - OHIO 
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Che Brownell Company 


Manufacturers of————————_ 











WILLIAM H. STEWART 





adie Engines, Boilers 
Ops Feed Water Heaters 
. E. JONES 
General Manager and Tanks 
we 
L. C. ALCOKE 


Treasurer Bub WORKS DA YTON, OHIO 























W. H. BLEE, Pres. LEWIS PHILLIPS, Sec’y & Treas. 


The Springfield Breweries 
(Limited) 
Mosler Safe Co. Long Distance Pasecsenll 194 and 225 


ey? Springfield, Ohio 























F. W. DeVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 & 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 


READY-MIXED PAINTS 


Made in Forty-Six Shades 
Hamilton, Ohio Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


7? es ‘and Vamish Brushes, and all kinds of Materials and Tools 
=e ’ by Painters. We have our own “High Standards” of 
oa and do not enter into omeeiie with those manufactur- 
ers who pay more attention to making goods to sell at low 
prices than they do to see how perfectly they can make them. 


Inferior Goods are Like Inferior and Und=rpaid Mea—DEAR AT ANY PRICE 
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The P. Schoenhofen Brewing Co. 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 














Do 
You Know 
How e 





It is often necessary to write a word or phrase 
exactly in the center of the paper. it is simple 
on the Z. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter. 
Do you know how? 

Do you know the best way to insert a large number 
of sheets of paper and carbons at the same time, so 
that the edges will all come even? 

Do you know how to “half-space” so that you can 
write in an extra letter and still have the work look 
well? 

Do you know why the use of the Variable Line Spacer 
increases the life of the platen? 

Do you know what can be done with our Variable 
Line Spacer that can not be done with any other? 


Do you know the best way to inserta sheet of paper? 
Do you know how to “front feed” envelopes? 


If you can not answer “‘yes”’ to all these questions, 
it will pay you to send for the booklet—** 7he Silent 
Smith.”’ \t’s yours for the asking. Drop a card to 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 
Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in ali Principal Cities 
Full Line of Standard and Silent Models 








J.R.CLancy— 


ose CLANTS 


CUSE 
SYRL’, N.Y. 





















C/B 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 


STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 
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BROMO~ 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES : 


10¢,25¢.50¢. & $129 Bottles. 











Pittsburgh wee eel 
Meter Company By Using 


Manufacturers 


a BLASTING 
MACHINES 


IRING loaded bore holes with electrical 

Water Meters F currents decreases the liability of acci- 
dents, increases the efficiency of explosives 

AND and reduces the cost of blasting operations. 
Simplicity of design, compactness and de- 

pendability in operation make Du Pont 


Gas Meters Blasting Machines practical and popular with 
blasting crews. 


Safeguard life and property by requiring 
the use of blasting machines for detonation 
of explosives. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 2 Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
Columbia, S. C. Seattle 























JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


Have the Diamond OOK for it on all Valves furnished under your specitications. 
Trade:-Mark 


Stands for vaive service, for over fifty years of experience in ase 
manufacture, for a reputation built upon a quality product, for valves 
Sr proved to be superior by the great number of imitations offered. In 
JENKINS bungalow or skyscraper; in homes, business buildings or industrial plants; 

MARK for water supply, fire protection or heating—every valve requirement 

can be met with some Jenkins. Bros. Valve. Wile for latest complete 


» catalogue. ——— 
mule JENKINS BROS. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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SANITATION! 


An important question to contractors, builders, and work- 
men. The WEST SANITOR CLOSET helps to solve 
the question. No pumping, no cesspool, no sewerage, or 
water system necessary. Guaranteed odorless and sani- 
tary when properly installed and Sanitor Fluid used as 

directed. Write us today for full par- 

ticulars. We know they will interest you. 














West Disinfecting Company 


Home Office: 
12 E. FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








ROCHESTER ASH SIFTER BEACON HILL 


The newest and best addition to the Iron CIGARETTES 
Horse Brand Line of Galvanized Metal 
Ware. Send for catalogue. 


A Pleasant Change from Turkish 
that you will like 


THEY ARE UNION MADE 


Ash Cans ; we CHARLES B. PERKINS CO. 
Garbage Cans ) “7 BOSTON 

Sifters ; 

Pails 
Buckets 
Wash Tubs 
Boilers 
etc. 








. UNION 
mi ag NATIONAL 
Rochester | eee ot BANK 


Can 


Company ‘ § hep 3 : Scranton, Penna. 


Rochester, WN. Y. 
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LABOR’S PROGRESS—ONWARD AND 
UPWARD 


A SYMPOSIUM 


HE economic achievements of the labor movement are secured chiefly 

T through the organization of fellow-workers in trade unions and their 
nationals or internationals. Local movements have the aid and sup- 

port of fellow craftsmen throughout the country through their national 
organizations. The trade organization has a peculiar relation to the lives of 
its members that rouses their loyalty and deepest devotion. 

It is the trade union that brings real freedom to workers in the practical 
affairs of every-day life. 

It is the trade union that secures wage-earners opportunities and -gives 
them the means to become free human beings instead of merely producing 
machines. The whole purpose and method of the trade union is to 
emphasize the fact that workers are human beings and that labor is a human 
attribute. 

The trade union movement has steadily maintained the principle that 
free workers must have a voice in determining conditions under which they 
work; that the power to produce property is not property. It has written 
these fundamental principles into the law of the land and has made them real 
forces in the lives of men and women. 

The following articles, written by officers of national and international 
organizations, interpret their spirit and achievements. They contain much 
of gratification, encouragement, and good cheer for Labor Day, 1916.— 
EDITOR. 
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NITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA. By WILLIAM GREEN, 
SECRETARY. 


Contracts between the coal mine operators 
and mine workers in both the bituminous and 
anthracite coal fields expired on March 31, 
1916. The International Union of the 
United Mine Workers of America, therefore, 
faced in the beginning of the year 1916, the 
difficult task of negotiating new wage agree- 
ments for the miners of America. 

There are approximately one-half million 
mine workers, members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, consequently, the con- 
tracts negotiated affected directly this 
large number of men, but indirectly almost 
one million men employed in and around the 
coal mines of North America. No one under- 
standing the situation even in a slight de- 
gree could fail to comprehend the tre- 
mendous responsibility resting upon those 
who were charged with the duties of negotiat- 
ing wage agreement. The outcome of the 


wage negotiations between the coal miners 
and operators proved to be most gratifying 


to the members of the United Mine Workers 
of America and their friends, and equally 
disappointing to the enemies of the organ- 
ized labor movement. 

The new contract in the bituminous coal 
fields beginning April 1, 1916, provides for 
an increase in wages ranging from 5 to 13 
per cent. In addition, a universal mine-run 
system of paying the miner for the coal he 
mines, has been established by contract 
throughout the entire bituminous coal fields 
of America. By agreeing to this, the 
operators have granted the miners of 
America a fundamental principle for which 
they have been contending more than 
thirty years. I know of no better way of 
illustrating what the mine-run system means 
to the miners of America than by stating 
that they regard it as fundamental as 
the citizens of the United States regard the 
Declaration of Independence. 

If nothing more than the establishment 
of this universal method, by which the miner 
is paid for the labor he performs, had been 
secured, the United Mine Workers could 
have claimed a most pronounced victory. 
But, in addition to this, a contract fur a 
period of two years, providing for recognition 
of the United Mine Workers of America as 
a contracting party, was secured. Summing 


up the establishment of mine-run, complete 
recognition of the union, and an increase in 
wages, al! secured at one time, would justify 
the claim by loyal members of our union 
that greater progress was made in the work- 
ing out of the new wage agreements than ever 
before in the history of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

The anthracite mine workers secured an 
eight-hour workday in the new wage agree- 
ment, which is for a period of four years, 
beginning April 1, 1916. This is the first 
t'me in the history of the anthracite coal 
fields that the anthracite mine workers have 
had incorporated in a contract a section pro- 
viding for an eight-hour workday. To this 
large body of men the shorter workday was a 
fundamental reform of as great importance as 
the mine-run system in the bituminous fields. 
Almost 200,000 men were benefited by this 
shorter workday provision. This in itself is an 
achievement little short of remarkable when 
there is taken into consideration the fact 
that during the latter part of the year 1915 
and early in 1916, an industrial depression 
prevailed quite generally throughout 
America. 

But this is not all that was secured for the 
anthracite mine workers. In addition to the 
shorter workday an increase in wages 
ranging from 73 ‘» 10 per cent for all men 
employed in and around the coal mines of 
the anthracite coal fields was secured. In- 
cluded with this are improved conditions 
of employment. This is with reference to 
machine mining, which is new in the anthra- 
cite coal fields, together with other conditions 
regarded as of minor importance. Again, for 
the first time in the history of wage agree- 
ments between the anthracite miners and 
operators, the United Mine Workers of 
America was recognized as a contracting 
party in the new wage agreement. It has 
been repeatedly predicted by many members 
of our organization and their friends as 
well, that neither the eight-hour workday 
in the anthracite region, nor the universal 
mine-run system in the bituminous field 
could be established except at the end of a 
bitter and costly strike. It is, therefore, re- 
markable—even well nigh marvelous—that 
these greatly desired reforms herein enumer- 
ated were secured without strike; yes, even 
without the loss of a single moment’s time. 

Under the policy adopted by the United 
Mine Workers of America at the inter- 
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national convention which was held in the 
city of Indianapolis, January, 1916,- the 
mine workers of America remained at work 
even after their contract expired on March 

31, 1916, pending the negotiations of a new 

wage-scale. While they were at work, their 

representatives conferred with the coal 
operators, and as a result of this collective 
bargaining process, the agreements which 

I have above discussed were entered into. 

But even though this great progress has been 

made, there is much yet which must be ob- 

tained before the miners of America have 
secured approximately that to which they 
are entitled. There is much that is still with- 
held from them and there is much that must 
be secured by them. The miners of America 
are fully conscious of their position and 
fully aware of the rights to which they are 
entitled. They will go on, demanding more 
and more, securing more and more and will 
obtain more arid more either by the joint 
conference method, or, if necessary, upon 

the field of industrial battle. They have a 

clear conception of the industrial situation 

and a definite policy in view; holding fast to 
all they have secured, they are willing to fight 
for all that which is still withheld from them. 

The United Mine Workers of America, 
their friends everywhere and the organized 
labor movement generally, feel highly grati- 
fied over the great progress which the or- 
ganization has made during the year 1916. 

In view of all that has transpired to their 

benefit and interest since last Labor Day 

they have very good reasons for celebrating 

Labor Day this year. The membership of 

the United Mine Workers of America is the 

largest of any labor organization in America. 

They number almost one-half million men. 

In the United States and Canada there are 

almost one million men working in and 

around coal mines eligible to membership 
in the United Mine Workers of America. 

It is the hope and purpose of this organiza- 

tion that ere long all this million of men will 

be members of the United Mine Workers of 

America. This work is going forward until 

like every other great object sought to be 

attained, it becomes a reality. 

[ NITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA. By FRANK DUFFY, 

GENERAL SECRETARY. 

Our fiscal year ended on June 30, 1916, 
and during that time included we had per- 


haps the greatest number of trade move- 
ments in the history of our organization. 
Some three hundred district councils and 
local unions made application to our General 
Executive Board for official sanction of move- 
ments for reduction in working hours, in- 
crease in wages and better working condi- 
tions generally. 

The eight-hour day may be said to be 
almost universally observed throughout our 
jurisdiction at this time. Few of our unions 
are working a nine hour day and still fewer 
the ten hour day. When we receive an ap- 
plication for official sanction of a trade move- 
ment for an increase in wages where the 
nine or ten hour day prevails, we advise our 
local officials that the next movement en- 
tered into should be for the shorter work- 
day rather than for a wage increase. This 
advice has been well taken in most instances, 
and as a result, the nine and ten hour column 
is almost a nonentity with us. 

Our General Executive Board in sanction- 
ing trade movements during the past season 
adopted a somewhat different policy than 
has prevailed in the past and one which we 
believe, from results achieved, has been of 
vast benefit. Whenever a local union or 
district council applied for official sanction 
and it was granted, it was with the under- 
standing that the men in that particular 
locality should not be called out on strike 
until the general president, either personally 
or by representative, had had an oppor- 
tunity to try to effect a settlement. The 
wisdom of this action is shown in the fact 
that, although there were nearly three hun- 
dred trade movements under way during the 
spring and summer months, in less than 
ten instances did strikes occur where 
financial assistance from the general office 
was necessary. None of these were of any 
consequence and in no case were the men 
out for a longer period than six weeks. This 
policy has found particular favor with our 
employers, who have in the past been ready 
and willing to believe that we are organized 
to strike, that that is our first move in an 
undertaking for better working conditions, 
and that our local unions and district 
councils are encouraged by the general 
officers to go on strike. 

Another feature which has been fostered 
and encouraged in our organization is the 
signing of agreements for long terms. The 
one-year agreement is losing favor year by 
year and many cases have been reported to 
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us where agreements have been entered into 
for three and sometimes four years. Gener- 
ally such agreements provided for a slight 
increase annually until their expiration. This 
has a tendency to satisfy members and 
at the same time preserve the peaceful and 
harmonious relation between employer and 
employes, which is so necessary to success. 

Some two years ago our laws were 
amended to provide that in no case would 
official sanction be granted in support of 
a trade movement unless 55 per cent of the 
membership affected voted in favor of same. 
This, too, has had a most beneficial effect. 
It has served the twofold purpose of stimu- 
lating a lively interest in the individual 
member and at the same time preventing 
a handful of radicals from rushing headlong 
into a movement which, by its very nature 
and on account of working conditions in 
that particular locality, could not be suc- 
cessful. By this law members have been 
brought to realize that they, as individuals, 
play an important part in the progress of 
their organization. 

We consider that the’ past year has been 
a highly successful one, conditions having 
been improved in more than three hundred 
different localities. In very few cases was 
the increase in wages less than five cents 
per hour, in some cases it was more, and in 
many instances the shorter workday, with 
the Saturday half-holiday throughout the 
entire year, was established. The most 
notable instance in point of reduction in 
working hours was in Boston, Mass., where 
the outside men succeeded in establishing 
the five-day week. 

During the past seven or eight years the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America has been the object of 
some of the heaviest attacks made by the 
Antiboycott Association. In all some twelve 
important suits have been instituted in the 
state and federal courts in New York against 
the U. B. under the auspices of the Anti- 
boycott Association. Most important 
among these is the injunction suit of the 
Paine Lumber Company of Oshkosh, Wis., 
which is now pending in the United States 
Supreme Court. In April, 1914, after having 
been pending about three years, in the course 
of which evidence had been taken in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed the de- 
cision of Judge Meyer of the United States 
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District Court, issued November 6, 1913, 
in favor of our organization. This was the 
first important setback received by the 
Antiboycott Association. 

Several other cases are still pending 
against the U. B. as a result of the associa- 
tion’s activity. The Irving-Casson case, 
which was begun in 1909, arose out of the 
mill work used in the construction of the 
Cathedral of St. John, the Divine, New 
York, and was the first of these series of 
litigations. The Bossert case is one of the 
latest, the members of this firm having 
sued members of our organization under the 
Sherman law and the New York conspiracy 
act, claiming $200,000 damages. 

It is unlikely that there will be develop- 
ments of any great interest in the above cases 
agdinst the U. B. until after the United 
States Supreme Court has rendered a de- 
cision in the Paine case. 

A novel and unexpected development in 
this continuous and long drawn out litiga- 
tion was the bringing of criminal prosecu- 
tion against three officers of the Antiboycott 
Association on the charge of practicing law 
illegally, by violating that section of the 
New York State penal law which prohibits 
an association from furnishing lawyers and 
legal advice to litigants free of expense. The 
evidence procured by our attorney, which 
gave the District Attorney basis for action, 
tends to show that the Antiboycott Associa- 
tion has been operating what might be 
called a “blind pool’ to fight Labor, the 
legal expenses of all cases being borne by 
the association; also that the association is 
directed by a clique of a few men who decide 
what action shall be brought and what 
money is to be expended without consulting 
any of its members. 

Whatever the outcome of the prosecu- 
tions, there can be no doubt that one effect 
of them will be to expose the record of the 
Antiboycott Association which, as the mem- 
bers of our organization know, has been one 
continuous, aggressive effort to promote 
litigation against labor organizations. Its 
membership has included at one time or 
another the most notorious labor-hating re- 
actionaries in our industrial world and its 
aims and purposes have appealed strongly 
to all who desire to see the liberty of the 
workers restricted and hedged in. Its 
weapon has been the repressive, tyrannical 
power of the injunction and it has used that 





















weapon on the least pretense, furnishing 
legal and financial aid to all who desire to 
use it to the detriment and destruction of 
labor organizations. 

While there has been no phenomenal gain 
in our membership during the past year we 
have held our own in good shape, in spite 
of the fact that our ranks in Canada were 
materially reduced on account of the war. 
In the United States, however, we are grad- 
ually increasing in numbers; the membership 
we have is substantial and of a more per- 
manent nature than ever before and we look 
forward to even greater successes in the 
coming year. 


NTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 

| UNION. By J. W. HAYS, SEcRETARY- 
TREASURER. 

During the past year 277 wage-scales have 
been raised in the jurisdictions of typographi- 
cal unions under the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

During the past year the members of the 
International Typographical Union earned 
$1,556,520 more than during the previous 
year. 

The average earnings of the members of 
the International Typographical Union dur- 
ing the past year were $1,041.18. 

I am sure that the following, taken from 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the International ‘Typographical Union, 
would lend some inspiration, although cover- 
ing more than one year. 

Below is a statement of the average earn- 
ings of the members of the International 
Typographical Union as shown in the yearly 
reports. ‘The figures are creditable to the 
organization. Using as a basis the old-age 
pension and mortuary assessments, each 
one of which is paid at the rate of one-half 
of one per cent on the earnings of the mem- 
bers, the total earnings of the members of 
the International Typographical Union from 
June 1, 1908, to May 31, 1916, are found to be 
as follows: 


Earnings of Members. 


$45,602,944 


Year ending May 31, 1910 ; 
i. = * . 40,293,738 


ae 





$5,309,206 


Increase for year 
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Year ending May 31, 1911 


1910..... 


Increase for year 


Year ending May 31, 1912........ 


1911 


Increase for year 


Year ending May 31, 1913.. 


1912 
Increase for year 


Year ending May 31, 1914 
ee ae «ee 1943 


Increase for year.. 


Year ending May 31, 1915 
. - = * 


Increase for year 


Year ending May 31, 1916 


alias ck, 


Increase for year 


765 


$49,770,668 
45,602,944 


$4,167,724 


$53,378,902 
49,770,668 





$3,608,234 


$56,944,486 
53,378,902 


$3,565,584 





.. $61,050,332 ° 
56,944,486 


$4,105,846 


$61,155,285 
61,050,332 


$104,953 
$62,711,805 


61,155,285 





$1,556,520 


Increase, June 1, 1908 to May 31, 


1916 $22,418,067 


Average earnings per member per year: 


1909 $897.00 
1910 953.00 
1911 974.00: 
1912 992.00: 
1913 1,023.00 
1914 1,042.00 
1915 1,026.51 
1916 1,041.18 


In connection with the above the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, during the 
past year, paid mortuary benefits to the 
amount of $274,822.31; old-age pensions to 
members to the amount of $352,920: it 
expended for the maintenance of its members 
in the Union Printers’ Home the sum of 
$120,149.07. 

During the year the officers of the organi- 
zation have arranged for a renewal for 
another five years of the arbitration agree- 
ment with the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and has well under 
way a Similar agreement with the commercial 
printers of the country. 

Arrangements have also been entered 
into that will guarantee that all graduating 
apprentices will be competent journeymen. 

In the meantime we continue to inspire 
where possible and aspire at all times. 
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IGARMAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF AMERICA. By G. W. 
PERKINS, PRESIDENT. 

The past year has been full of success and 
achievements. For years the American 
Tobacco Company and some of the great 
nonunion cigar firms have made strenuous 
efforts to crowd women and girls into our 
industry where they have been employed at 
frightfully long hours and extremely low 
wages. A representative of the trust re- 
cently said: ‘We would not run a nonunion 
cigar shop unless we could make 95 per cent 
on young girls.’’ This meant they must work 
for practically one-half what is paid to union 
men and women. This article is tco limited 
even to mention the frightful conditions, 
economic, social, and moral, under which 
these girls are employed. Suffice it to say 
they work for wages which fall far below a 
sum which will support a woman or girl in 
compliance with the very lowest American 
standards. 

The international union found it difficult 
to reach and organize these unfortunates 
with its heretofore rules and regulations, but 
true to its determination it set itself more 


resolutely to the task of organizing these 


people. It adopted special rules and regu- 
lations to accommodate conditions and the 
wages of these people, and has succeeded 
in organizing up to the present about three 
thousand of them with more coming in every 
day. We have succeeded in getting better 
wages and moreover shortening their hours 
of labor to eight per day. In addition to 
this, with the advent of brighter trade condi- 
tions now prevailing, we have secured an in- 
crease of wages affecting over 700 and with 
practically no loss of time and without the 
expenditure of any strike benefit. We have 
succeeded in holding the union together and 
wages intact during the long industrial de- 
pression, and there seems to be now greater 
confidence in the international union and a 
more determined spirit to carry forward the 
work of organization in our industry. 

These are but a few of the recorded accom- 
plishments. Thousands of nonunionists in 
our industry have taken inspiration from 
the successes achieved by the members of 
the union and have gone on independent 
strikes with no organization and have 
obtained small increases in wages, all of 
which shows that the union is not only 
helpful to its own members but to the non- 
unionists as well. 


HE GRANITE CUTTERS’ INTER- 
7 NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA. By JAMES DUNCAN, 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT. 

The greatest achievement of the Granite 
Cutters’ International Association during 
the past year was a leveling up of the mini- 
mum wage rate throughout North America 
from rates previously running from $3.20 to 
$3.60 per day to a general $4 per day mini- 
mum for a forty-four-hour work week. 

The wage rate changed from the lower 
minimums to the $4 rate in one hundred and 
twenty-five localities. They were not all new 
agreements; some had been previously en- 
tered into but with a proviso in them for this 
advance of wages in 1916. In 70 per cent 
of localities, where new agreeménts were 
made, the increase in wages was 75 cents per 
day. In a number of localities where the 
wage rate had previously been above the 
now established $4 minimum rate, there had 
been material increases such as in the state 
of California where the wage rate increased 
60 cents per day. These were mainly for 
five-year settlements; some for four years. 

The campaign for this general increase 
and the establishment of the new minimum 
had been going on for a few years. The 
springtime of 1916 had been agreed upon as 
the latest date at which the new wage rate 
would apply, because in a number of locali- 
ties prior to fixing that date we had some 
agreements which did not terminate until 
the springtime of 1916. 

By an excellent system of application and 
management we were able to secure this very 
important increase in wages by an evolution- 
ary method which, to the layman, did not ap- 
pear to have much significance until the psy- 
chological time arrived, and then it was found 
that a great portion of the fight had already 
been won and that what was essential in 
the springtime of 1916 was to pull in the 
strings, as it were, in the remaining localities, 
and the increased minimum dnd the forty- 
four-hour work week would be history. 

This did not happen with a snap of the 
fingers, nor by a change of moon. We had 
been campaigning for over twenty-five years 
to reach this standard. We had tried fer 
many years along with other organizations 
to get Congress to lead on the eight-hour 
subject, but there are so many lawyers in 
Congress whose minds run backward instead 
of forward that our efforts in that direction 
were mainly in vain. The mental trend of 
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lawyers, like that of judges, nearly always 
refer to the past. Thi is not a mere criticism; 
it is an historic fact. Public opinion is formed 
and thereafter dinned into the ears of the 
average legislator before legislation can be 
had; thus, therefore, the active thought of 
the body politic precedes by considerable 
time the legislative act, then when said act 
is written into law it usually remains almost 
a standing order for years thereafter, with 
lawyers and judges referring back to what 
long ago had been public opinion. 

Owing to this dilatory concept (and which 
will be changed one of these days when the 
activities of the organized workers develop 
into holding the balance of powerin legisla- 
tive halls, in time let us hope the con- 
trolling authority, and at which period we 
are apt to get up-to-date legislation) 
while we from time to time get nibbles of 
legislation from Congress, nothing of a 
leading or constructive nature was secured. 
Both houses were waiting to be jolted into 
mental activity rather than to.assume the 
leading role. Moreover, the chairman of 
a Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, when an eight-hour bill was under 
consideration a number of years ago, taunted 
me with looking for something from Congress 
which organized labor should put into use 
by economic effort and then to come to 
Congress with proof that working people 
desired an eight-hour day. Representing 
the membership of our association I 
accepted his challenge, and the Granite 
Cutters’ International Association, after a 
three-years’ campaign, introduced a general 
eight-hour workday in the springtime of 
1900. We have not been back begging of 
Congress to lead in giving this kind of relief 
because we have accomplished it ourselves, 
and it has come to stay. It is not subject to 
legislative amendment or nullification, and 
is, therefore, in a better position than if our 
membership depended upon legislative au- 
thority with its variant and subtle methods 
on such an important subject. 

It has taken years of hard work and plenty 
of it to bring about the forty-four-hour work 
week and a general $4 minimum. Inci- 
dentally a number of other salutary changes 
have occurred which are all of great interest. 
For twelve years we have fought hard against 
the use of certain newly invented tools for 
cutting granite which were injurious to the 
health of the men using the machines. 


Funeral claims paid by our organization 
from twelve to fifteen years showed over 80 
per cent of the causes of deaths was tuber- 
culosis. By earnest and hard work in this 
direction deaths by tuberculosis in 1915, as 
indicated by the payment of our funeral 
claims, was slightly over 44 per cent. 

Our members are now paid weekly and in - 
cash. ; 
Our new agreements carry with them im- 
proved workshop conditions, especially in 
sanitation. Care needs to be taken in the 
use of locomotive powder in cutting sheds, 
that volumes of smoke and gases shall not 
get mixed with the air the workmen breathe. 
The employers need to furnish the work- 
men with cool, pure, drinking water, sup- 
plied through bubblers, and the other 
essential sanitary arrangements are much im- 
proved, all making for better healthful 
conditions for the worker. 

We are not putting up an argument that 
our forty-four-hour work week with a $4 
minimum wage rate per day is a goal in our 
ambitions and aspirations. It is but a breath- 
ing space. Then will come additional better- 
ment and other breathing spaces, etc. We 
propose in working out these great trade 
problems also to carry forward the in- 
creased use of cut granite, for it would be a 
“‘penny-wise’”’ and ‘‘pound-foolish’”’ policy 
to force conditions into an industry through 
an organization, which would cause that in- 
dustry to cease to develop or to nearly drop 
into disuse. 

The evolutionary process herein referred 
to which made the great changes within the 
last year a success and on which I was 
asked to write, was that for three years prior 
to the springtime of 1916, as new agreements 
were entered into (the approval of said 
agreements at the headquarters of our 
association being essential in accordance 
with our rules), we refused to approve them 
as they came along unless they contained 
a provision carrying them over the year 
1916, and that after the springtime of 1916, 
the forty-four-hour work week and, at least, 
the $4 minimum must apply. Many such 
agreements were made, and when the spring- 
time of 1916 came along so many of them 
were in use that if the remaining localities 
had not agreed to the change, graaite 
cutting would have been diverted to the 
localities where agreements were in use and 
labor being performed under the new condi- 
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tions, and the localities refusing to come up 
to the new standard would have had Jittle or 
nothing to do. 

Practical trade unionism might be written 
into modern dictionaries as a synonym for 
evolution. 

We much regret that the process is some- 
times so long in materializing but in the 
great labor movement of our time we are deal- 
ing with the development and betterment 
of the human race. Even the history of 
civilization does not mark the limits of the 
process. When this general concept is kept 
in mind, the transcendent activities of or- 
ganized labor of the past half century mark 
an epoch of progress in excess of any three 
previous centuries of time. 

The practicability of our trade agree- 
ments and especially the use of the essential 
adjustment clause in same has kept our trade 
association and its members out of the injunc- 
tion maelstrom as well as out of the anti- 
trust imbroglios which have, in too many 
instances, retarded the wheels of industrial 
progress. The adjustment clause in trade 


agreements is a great safety valve. Nothing 


in the dreams of those favoring compulsory 
arbitration can equal its efficacy, and yet it 
is a voluntary proposition, calmly and pur- 
posely worked into agreements in order to 
secure the adjustment of contentions as they 
arise and without having to. resort to the 
rigor of unjustified industrial warfare. 

Too bad, indeed, that the workmen of 
Europe have had the horror of war inflicted 
upon them merely to please the whims and 
jealousies of monarchs, and in this grand 
new western world it is our earnest hope 
that the workers of the country will not be 
brought into war-like conflict with the 
workers of a sister country, the more so as 
between and among us as workers in our 
several countries there is no real conflict 
excepting the ennobling contention of who 
best can work and best agree. 

ROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
B DECORATORS AND _  PAPER- 

HANGERS OF AMERICA. By J.C. 
SKEMP. 

At the close of June the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers had 
83,853 members paid up and in good stand- 
ing—a new record. Before the close of the 
busy fall season we confidently expect to 
have 85,000—then for the 100,000 mark. 


More demands have been made and more 
increases in wages and reductions in hours 
won during the past six months than in any 
like period since the brotherhood was or- 
ganized. In the majority of the hundred 
or more localities in which demands were 
presented, they were conceded with good 
grace and no time was lost or ill feeling en- 
gendered. This was the case wherever we 
were thoroughly organized and had the 
support of our fellow building tradesmen. 
Where it was necessary for men to cease 
work, the strikes were usually brief and uni- 
formly successful. In a few instances com- 
promises satisfactory to the strikers were 
made; we gained all that was expected. 

In some localities the men involved were 
less than a score; in others they numbered 
thousands. The total membership of the 
local unions that gained better conditions 
this year is not less than twenty thousand. 
The betterments secured consisted chiefly of 
increases in wages, as the eight-hour day 
has been the established order in the house 
painting industry for some years past. The 
amounts of the increases varied from 123 
cents a day, the first of a series of yearly 
advances to be paid in a small city, to a 
dollar a day gained by 25 per cent—the 
first in a period of ten years. With this in- 
crease was also secured, for the first time, 
an agreement with the Master Painters’ 
Association. This magnificent victory was 
made possible largely by the admission to 
membership in the brotherhood, a little over 
a year ago, of the members of the former 
International Painters’ Union, an organi- 
zation of Hebrew painters. 

But while increases in wages predomi- 
nated there were some notable reductions in 
the length of the working day and the working 
week. After a sharp struggle, the eight-hour 
day was established in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
a stronghold of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association. Incidentally, a vigorous local 
union was organized in Battle Creek, long 
the home of the one-time president of that 
association, the late Mr. Post. 

Many local unions secured Saturday 
half-holiday in all the large cities, and in 
the smaller cities and towns of the west and 
of New England, the forty-four-hour week is 
universal. The city of Boston made a 
marked departure from the established 
usage. Under the two-year agreement with 
the Master Painters’ Association, the weekly 
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wage remains unchanged but the five-day 
working week has taken the place of the 
forty-four-hour week. Saturday is now a 
day of rest and recreation for the members 
of the brotherhood in the city of Boston, or 
working elsewhere for Boston employers. 
During the dull winter season of 1915-16, 
the membership in San Francisco and 
vicinity worked the shorter week but Boston 
is the first city to adopt five days as the 
working week the year round. 

Another notable achievement was the 
organization of the ship painters of San 
Francisco and the securing, after a brief 
strike, of an agreement with the Union Iron 
Works, the leading shipyard on the Pacific 
Coast, which ‘built the battleship ‘Oregon”’ 
and other famous boats. 

‘The ship painters of Seattle have fallen 
into line, an active local has been organized 
and a satisfactory scale of wages established. 
This is particularly encouraging in view of 
the bitter hostility to unionism of the 
larger ship building concerns upon Puget 
Sound.” 

There is a marked trend towards longer 
term agreements. In the past, many local 
unions refused to enter into agreements; 
those that had agreements renewed or re- 
vised them from year to year. Perhaps the 
majority of the agreements made this year 
extend over a three-year period; many of 
them provide for an increase each year. In 
one instance a five-year agreement was 
entered into which provides for a uniform 
increase each year. In.some agreements 
provision is made for the arbitration of dis- 
putes regarding their proper interpretation 
but in no instance, except in cities where 
such a provision was embodied in the agree- 
ments already entered into by other organi- 
zations, have we waived the right to strike 
in sympathy with other crafts or to “down 
tools” on a job upon which nonunion men 
are employed. 

The consolidation of the brotherhood with 
the former Amalgamated Glass Workers’ 
International Association and the extension 
of the jurisdiction of the brotherhood to 
include art glass workers, cutters, bevelers 
and other inside workers in glass, has already 
produced results. 

At its recent Milwaukee convention the 
National Association of Ornamental Glass 
Manufacturers, after a thorough test of the 
non-union shop, agreed to cooperate 


with the brotherhood in the organization of 
the industry. We are making good use of 
this opportunity. An excellent agreement 
has been reached with the United Glass 
Manufacturers’ Association and the inde- 
pendent employers of St. Louis. It provides 
for the union shop and makes the glass work- 
ers’ local a hundred per cent organization. 

An equally satisfactory agreement—the 
first ever had—has been reached in Denver 
by our three months’ old local after a 
month’s strike. This is the first strike under 
the Colorado Industrial law called without 
a hearing before the Industrial Commission. 
The copy of the demands was lost, so at the 
expiration of the 30 days’ notice the men 
ceased work. The glass workers of Denver 
are now 100 per cent organized. 

The glass workers of Detroit, recently 
organized, also are making a successful fight 
for better conditions. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
sometimes referred to as the Plate Glass 
Trust, dominates the glass and glazing 
industry. It has branches in every impor- 
tant city in the United States. 

Its officials declare that in regard to the 
employment of labor the company has no 
definite policy—that this matter is left to 
the discretion of the managers of its local 
branches. The company expects results; 
if the local manager finds that he can get 
more business and make more money by 
employing union labor he is expected to do 
so; if he believes he can make larger returns 
by using cheap, unskilled and unorganized 
labor the company is satisfied. In short, the 
company is fair where it has to be. 

This year we have had the satisfaction of 
unionizing its branches in New York City, 
Oklahoma City, and Cincinnati—in the 
latter instance after a bitter fight extending 
over two years. We also succeeded in getting 
a foothold in its manufacturing plant at 
Kokomo, Indiana, but as yet have not been 
able to awaken an interest in unionism 
among the men employed in its plants at 
Ford City, Pa., and at Crystal City, Mo. 
The latter plant is operated on a ten-hour 
basis in direct violation of a state law pre- 
scribing an eight-hour day for men em- 
ployed in plate glass factories. 

We are proud of the seasen’s progress. 
We glory in the militant spirit, the sturdy 
courage and the determination exhibited in 
pressing to successful issue these demands for 
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a larger measure of industrial liberty and 
economic justice. We rejoice in the active 
part that the men of our craft are taking in 
the struggle of the workers for the oppor- 
tunity to live a freer, fuller and a happier 
life. These things evidence a broader out- 
look on life, a higher ambition, a keener 
appreciation of the worth of service, a clearer 
understanding that upon the shoulders of 
the organized workers rests the burden of the 
preservation of things worth while that have 
been achieved, of the rejection of things un- 
desirable and of the upbuilding of a better 
civilization than the world has yet known. 
They justify the conviction that the men of 
the labor movement are equal to the task 
before them, that they will neither fail nor 
falter but will resolutely press forward and 
will acquit themselves like men. 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 

| OF STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGE- 

MEN. By E. M. FOLEY, SeEcretTary- 
TREASURER. 

The greatest impediment to our progress 
during the last few years has been occasioned 
by a scarcity of employment for our mem- 
bers. This was due principally to the in- 
activity of the railroads in promoting any 
extensive improvements. As our members 
are engaged in the operation of excavating 
machinery, including steam shovels, dredges, 
draglines, orange peels, clam shells and other 
earth-moving machines, a great part of our 
work has, in the past, been confined to rail- 
road improvements. However, the steam 
shovel has been introduced in so many 
different industries that a great part of its 
work is now done outside of railroad con- 
struction; as a result, the percentage of un- 
employed in our ranks has been greatly 
decreased. The prospects for the resump- 
tion of improvement work by the railroad, 
together with the introduction of the 
excavating machine in other industries, bids 
fair to a continuance of the progress we have 
experienced during the past year. 

Working conditions have been bettered 
in many localities and several agreements 
effecting a wage increase have been signed. 
The achievements of the labor movement are 
general and coupled with those of the individ- 
ual organization for its members, serve as the 
most potent factors, from an educational 
standpoint, in compelling the unorganized 
workers to realize the responsibility they 
are shirking, when they refuse to support, 
with their fellow-workers, the cause from 
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which they are deriving and enjoying an 
equal benefit. These factors have been cf 
valuable assistance to our organization, on 
behalf of which I can safely assure continued 
cooperation. 


AILROAD TELEGRAPHERS’ AR- 
R BITRATION CASE—NEW YORK 

CENTRAL LINES. By HENRY B. 
PERHAM, PRESIDENT. 


After many months of conference between 
the officials of the New York Central, Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern and the New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroads, and 
committees representing telegraphers, tower- 
men and station agents, the main questions 
were submitted to arbitration under the 
federal act. The arbitration board consisted 
of Mr. W. J. Fripp, appointed by the rail- 
roads, Mr. E. J. Manion, appointed by the 
employes and Mr. Harry K. Daugherty, ap- 
pointed by the government. 

Hearings commenced at the Manhattan 
Hotel, New York, on July 6 and closed 
on July 18. Counsel for the companies con- 
sisted of Mr. A. W. Johnson, General 
Manager, New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad; Mr. A. S. Ingalls, General 
Superintendent, N. Y. C. Lines West of 
Buffalo; Mr. T. W. Evans, Assistant General 
Manager, N. Y. C. Lines East. Mr. P. E. 
Crowley, Assistant Vice-President, N. Y. C., 
and Mr. William Mann, Attorney. Mr. 
H. B. Perham, President of the O. R. T. 
and Mr. T. M. Pierson, Vice-President of 
the O. R. T. appeared for the employes. 

The award handed down on August 1, 
provides for seven and ten day vacation 
periods annually with full pay, 10 per cent 
increase in wages for the lines east ; overtime 
for all hours worked on Sundays, the inclu- 
sion of numerous positions in the schedule, 
hitherto denied, 8 per cent increase in wages 
for the lines west; and overtime for all hours 
worked on Sundays on the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad. 

This award affects the welfare of 4,300 
men and gives the men a measure of justice 
that has been denied them in the past. 


YEAR WITH THE AMALGA- 
MATED ASSOCIATION OF 
STREET AND ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY EMPLOYES OF AMERICA. By 


W. D. MAHON, PRESIDENT. 


Contemplated within the title of this re- 
view and to render the period convenient 
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for retrospect from the coming Labor Day, 
the year dealt with is fixed as between Au- 
gust 1, 1915, to August 1, 1916. Neither can 
we more than touch but a few of the high 
spots even during this period, as space 
would not permit anything like a complete 
review of a year’s life and progress of the 
amalgamated association. It is the embodi- 
ment of richness in reward that comes of 
active energy within the purpose and fields 
of organized labor. The reward was great 
but nothing beyond the natural attainment— 
organization’s guaranteed attainment that 
comes of earnest effort of men working 
collectively to promote a common cause. 

For the period designated the Amalga- 
mated Association issued thirty-six charters 
for the institution of additional locals. 
Above 72 per cent of the charters granted— 
to be exact, twenty-six—represent thor- 
oughly established working locals of the 
association, embracing 4,500 additional 
membership. Others are in the course of 
perfecting. 

During the period covered by this review, 
the Amalgamated Association was involved in 
twenty strikes and fourteen lockouts (under 
the laws of the association a lockout is defined 
as a condition of employment under which 
men are dismissed for affiliation with the 
organization). 

Of the twenty locals involved in strikes, 
sixteen were favorably adjusted, or may be 
counted in the column of strikes won. For 
the most part the cause of these strikes was 
dispute relative to the adjustment of wages. 
Settlements were effected either by contract 
wage or arbitration. Four are in progress 
at this writing. Six of the fourteen lockouts 
were won by the association. Three were 
lost and five are in progress at this writing. 

Involved in the thirty-four strikes and 
lockouts were 10,668 members. Of this num- 
ber 10,216 were members of locals, the 
strikes and lockouts of which were satis- 
factorily adjusted. These members were 
benefited by strikes and lockouts. Less than 
100 members were lost through strikes and 
lockouts. The others are still involved. 

The basic incentive for organization was 
well served during the year. Wage increases 
obtained to yield in the aggregate 
$6,262,000. 

Wage increases obtained to the member- 
ship of 163 locals of the association, aggre- 
gating more than 64,000 members. The 
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average increase in wage was approximately 
12 per cent. 

It appears to me that this should speak 
volumes in behalf of the trade union move- 
ment. In our craft there is no hope for the 
unorganized beyond the magic of our or- 
ganization. 

During the year, in its relief function, the 
association paid $262,500 in death, disability 
and old-age benefits from the funds of the 
International Association. This is in line 
with the magnificent possibilities of trade 
unionism in providing for the welfare of its 
members in distress and old age. It is the 
policy of the Amalgamated Association that 
none of its members shall ever be compelled 
to go beyond the fraternal munificence of 
the organization in times of distress, sick- 
ness or death, and the organization’s bene- 
factions extend to those left behind of our 
departed members. 

Neither is the understanding of the prin- 
ciples of trade unionism limited by our mem- 
bers to the confines of our individual asso- 
ciation. We fully realize that we are a unit 
in the great American labor movement— 
the American Federation of Labor—and our 
interest has been made manifest by sub- 
stantial response to calls for assistance of the 
other units. Our membership has been able 
to contribute thousands of dollars locally 
and through the International Association 
in the promotion of the cause of organizaticn 
outside of our immediate association. 
Neither are we unmindful of the great 
source from which we derive exceeding 
benefit, and we join in paying tribute to 
the great A. F. of L., its officers and army 
of organizers. 


NITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA. By SARA A. CON- 
BOY, SECRETARY. 


The year 1916 will ever be remembered 
by the great army of men and women en- 
gaged in the textile industry throughout the 
country as one which brought them sub- 
stantial increases in wages and in many in- 
stances a shorter workday. Towards the 
end of 1915 many branches of the textile 
industry began to show signs of great pros- 
perity. The United Textile Workers of 
America, in its annual convention held last 
October, outlined plans whereby workers 
would be in a position to demand a fair 


share in the coming prosperity in the 
textile trade. An aggressive organizing 
campaign was inaugurated, many thousands 
of new members were enrolled in the inter- 
national union, and as a result the position 
of the organized textile workers greatly 
strengthened in many textile centers. In 
January of this year an agitation was 
started by the United Textile Workers of 
America for a 10 per cent increase in wages 
in the cotton industry; this was immediately 
followed by another agitation for a similar 
raise in wages in the woolen and worsted 
industry. Both of these agitations were 
successful with the result that not only were 
the wages of the many thousands of organ- 
ized workers in these two branches of the 
textile trade raised 10 per cent, but as a re- 
sult of the movement started by our inter- 
national union a general increase in wages 
was given to practically all textile workers 
in the northern part of the country engaged 
in woolen, worsted, and cotton manufactur- 
ing. It is true that in some quarters the in- 
crease in wages given only reached 5 per 
cent, but this only applied to certain lo- 
calities where the workers were either totally 
unorganized, or held membership in unions 
having no connection with the United Textile 
Workers of America, which went squarely on 
record against accepting anything less than 
a 10 per cent increase in wages. I am also 
pleased to say that this was secured in every 
place where our local unions prevailed with- 
out having to resort to a strike. 

Last April another agitation for higher 
wages in the textile industry was again 
started by the United Textile Workers of 
America and before the end of May greater 
success had crowned our efforts than in the 
beginning of the year. Coupled with the de- 
mand for another 10 per cent in wages, a 
movement was launched to raise the wages 
of the lower paid workers known as the “‘un- 
skilled operatives” to a higher level, with the 
result that in many instances the success 
achieved exceeded our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Many thousands of these 
workers are now enjoying a wage rate rang- 
ing anywhere from 20 to as much as 35 per 
cent higher than formerly. This leveling up 
process is, in my judgment, one of our best 
achievements; eliminating, as it will in many 
instances, the low starvation wages paid to 
some classes of textile workers. It is very 
evident, judging by the ready manner in 
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which many employers met this demand for 
a leveling up of wage standards, and the 
generous increase granted in many instances 
to the lower paid workers, that employers 
who are in line with the times now realize 
that low standards of wages are far from 
being a successful economical proposition 
and do not bring the best results. 

As a result of the increase in wages in the 
cotton, woolen and worsted industries, which 
are the largest distinct branches of the 
textile trades, most all other kindred branches, 
such as carpet workers, dyers and finishers, 
hosiery workers, etc., received substantial 
increases in wages from 10 per cent up. In 
round figures the increase in wages in 
January and April of this year affected 
250,000 textile workers in the New England 
states, and over 200,000 in other parts of 
the north. Up to the present time little or no 
advance in wages has been given to the 
textile workers of the southern states, and 
there is where it is badly needed. The United 
Textile Workers of America, however, had no 
intention of allowing the southern textile 
manufacturers to ignore the just claims of the 
textile workers of the southern states for a 
higher wage standard. Our international 
president has recently spent some time in the 
South, and the first gun has already been 
fired as a result of his visit in the shape of a 
demand for an increase in wages for the 
members of our local unions located in the 
South. 

The silk working industry was given 
prompt attention by our ‘organization im- 
mediately after the first increase in wages 
was obtained for the cotton, woolen and 
worsted workers last January, and right here 
is where I believe our greatest achievement 
of the year was gained. 

For many years the twenty thousand 
silk workers in the city of Paterson, N. J., 
had agitated and fought for a shorter work- 
day. Many splendid struggles were made, 
and many sacrifices borne by the rank and 
file of these workers in their unsuccessful 
efforts to reduce hours of labor and raise the 
wage standard. No doubt the chief cause 
of their failure was due to the fact that 
the majority of the workers were either 
entirely unorganized when these struggles 
began or those who were organized were part 
of organizations having no affiliation with 
the recognized trade union movement under 
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the banner of the American Federation of 
Labor. The inevitable result of a struggle of 
the workers for better conditions, under such 
circumstances, is sure to spell failure. With 
employers solidly organized on the one side, 
and the great mass of workers either unor- 
ganized or just gathered into a mushroom or- 
ganization, or worse still many of the workers 
suddenly enrolled into an _ organization 
whose avowed policy was both idiotic and im- 
possible, with leaders who have since been 
exposed as being both dishonest and in- 
sincere, the battle is lost before it has even 
begun. The United Textile Workers of 
America, ably backed up by the A. F. of L., 
finally secured a foothold and succeeded in 
organizing a large number of the silk workers 
of Paterson, who had tired of the wildcat 
organizations of the past, with the result that 
last March a demand was made on the silk 
manufacturers of Paterson for a fifty-hour 
work week (they were then working fifty-five 
hours per week) and an increase in wages 
guaranteeing the same rate of wages under 
the fifty-hour work week as formerly obtained 
on the fifty-five hour schedule. The manu- 
facturers came back with a counter proposi- 
tion to give fifty-two and a half week on 
April 1, and a fifty-hour work week on the 
following November. The United Textile 
Workers of America stood pat on their 
original demand, and on April 1, of this 
year, the silk workers of Paterson, N. J., 
started work on a fifty-hour basis with a 
corresponding increase in wages. Before the 
end of April over fifty thousand silk workers 
in other parts of the country were enjoying 
the fruit of our effort in Paterson, their 
hours of labor being reduced to fifty per 
week and their wages increased to the 
point where they were assured of earning as 
much for fifty hours work as they formerly 
earned on the longer work week. 

The many long struggles made by our 
organization in the past are now bearing 
good fruit, a better day has dawned for the 
textile workers, and the spirit of organization 
has been kindled in the breast of many of 
those who for years had failed to realize the 
benefits to be derived from being part of the 
great army of organized labor. We can now 
say the textile workers of the country are 
beginning to come into their own. 
year of 1916 will go down in history as a 
year of wonderful achievements for the 
United Textile Workers of America. 


The. 


NTERNATIONAL PHOTO-ENGRAV- 

i ERS’ UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

By LOUIS A. SCHWARZ, SEcRETARY- 
‘TREASURER. 


The past year has been, without doubt, the 
most progressive epoch in the history of the 
International Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America. In no one year of the six- 
teen years’ growth of our international move- 
ment has so much headway been made. In 
that short space of time the barriers of 
prejudice and misunderstanding that have 
been in the past lifted themselves like 
formidable obstacles between employer and 
employe in our industry, and compelled them 
to occupy separate positions on each side of a 
boundary across which neither dared tread, 
have been removed for all time to come. And 
this has come about through a realization 
on the part of employing photo-engravers 
that it is to the union only to which they 
can look asa means of keeping their business 
on a profitable basis. Strange as this may 
seem, it is, nevertheless, true, and the 
photo-engraving industry promises very 
shortly to be thoroughly democratized. 

There was a time, not many years ago, 
when the employing photo-engravers looked 
upon our union as a menace to their interests, 
but we went about our business, perfecting 
our organization and steadily increased the 
scale of wages under which our members 
were working and developing our move- 
ment along other lines as well. In the mean- 
time the employing photo-engravers were 
also organizing, and they soon discovered 
that it was not the union that was menacing 
their business, but that the menace existed 
in their own ranks. Little or no attention at 
all had been given by them to a selling 
price for their product that was based upon 
cost of production. As a result, price-cutting 
tactics were engaged in by all and the in- 
dustry soon came to that point where those 
who had their capital invested in it were 
confronted with bankruptcy and failure. 

It was then that an honest endeavor was 
made by them to find out a true cost of pro- 
duction upon which to base a selling price 
that would net a fair profit. Despite their 
best efforts in this direction, the cutting of 
prices still prevailed, the more unscrupulous 
among them still endeavoring to eke out an 
existence by lowering the quality of the 
product and speeding the workmen to a 
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point where it was still possible to sell the 
product at greatly reduced rates and 
make both ends meet. It was at this point 
that our union asserted its.interest in this 
question. We realized that if our members 
were to be speeded up in their work merely 
so that the employer could practice, this 
pernicious price-cutting evil it would only 
be a question of very short time until the 
photo-engraving industry would be reduced 
to a level where it would be impossible for 
either employer or employe to exist. We 
realized also that if this state of affairs were 
to be allowed to come to pass the means of 
earning a decent livelihood in an industry 
to which our members had devoted all their 
working lives would be denied them and 
there would be a wholesale lack of employ- 
ment very shortly. 

At our convention last year, our inter- 
national union asserted itself very strongly 
on this matter. It placed itself squarely 
and unequivocably on record as being un- 
alterably opposed to price-cutting. It was 
realized that our international union must 
deal with the subject of prices independent 
of the efforts of employers, which did 
not appear to be very successful in results. 
It was, therefore, unanimously resolved 
that the selling of photo-engravings for less 
than it cost to produce them was a condition 
that endangered the shop and wage condi- 
tions of our members, and was in itself 
sufficient cause to authorize our Executive 
Council in approving the withdrawal of our 
members from such shops where this practice 
was persisted in. In other words, our mem- 
bers went on record as refusing to sell their 
labor to&iny employer who, by speeding-up 
or other unfair means, sold his product with- 
out any regard of what it cost him to pro- 
duce. This legislation has had its effect. 
During the past year 75 per cent of our mem- 
bership has been placed under new working 
agreements that call for material gains in 
wage-scales for every year during the next 
three years. These agreements call for 
the forty-eight-hour week for our mem- 
bers working on day forces. For those of our 
members working on night forces the work- 
ing hours have been reduced to 42 and 40 
hours per week, with a scale of wages $5 
per week higher than that for the day 
workers. No apprentices are permitted on 
night forces, for it has become generally 
acknowledged that night work is not con- 








ducive to the health of growing youth. Ap- 
prentices in our trade have been further re- 
stricted, the ratio now being one apprentice 
to five journeymen. 

Our members will not work for concerns 
that do not sell their product at prices 
based on cost of production, plus a reasonable 
profit for the employer. This attitude on the 
part of our union is being appreciated by 
the large number of employers who are 
putting their energy, time and money into 
the photo-engraving business. They wel- 
come this action on our part and they 
now look upon our movement as a construc- 
tive one, and one to which they must look 
for their salvation as business men engaged 
in the photo-engraving industry. Inde- 
pendent of whatever attitude is assumed 
by the unfair employer who wil! persist in 
cut-throat competition, our international 
movement is going to adhere to the declara- 
tion of our last year’s convention, and refuse 
to allow its members to work for such con- 
cerns. With our 98 per cent organized 
strength, we are well prepared to carry out 
this enunciation of our rights to sell our 
labor in a market that is most productive in 
offering a liveliheod at a living wage. We 
believe in price-maintenance based on a 
healthy competition that insures a living 
wage to the workmen and a fair profit to 
his employer. We condemn as unfair, de- 
structive and pernicious the kind of compe- 
tition that secures work by cutting prices 
by speeding up the workman, endangering 
his health, destroying his prospects in life- 
a practice that benefits neither employer nor 
employe. 


OF STATIONARY FIREMEN. By 
C. L. SHAMP, INTERNATIONAL SECRE- 
TARY. 


J or'stationaK BROTHERHOOD 


With the approach of Labor Day our 
thoughts naturally turn to review the 
history of Labor during the past year. 

While in Europe the laboring class of one 
mighty nation shatters and destroys their 
fellow-workmen of another, what have we, 
living in the content and happiness of peace, 
been able to do? Our story is not one of re- 
trogression and destruction but of pro- 
gression. During this year over all the 
country our fellow-workmen have gained 
great advances. Throughout our land it is 
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known that this is a period of prosperity 
for the working people. 

The program of the International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen has been in 
accordance with this general growth, making 
this year one of the most prosperous years 
of our history. Since last Labor Day we 
have increased our membership by over 
2,500. Not since 1904 has a similar yearly 
increase been realized. We have established 
the eight-hour day in place of twelve hours 
for over 4,000 of our membership; then, six 
days a week instead of seven has been 
granted to us, affecting at least 8,000 of our 
members. We can say now that over 75 
per cent of ovr entire membership is working 
the eight-hour day six days a week and 
receiving from $19 to $24 a week for their 
work. 

We are helped in reviewing our accom- 
plishments of this year by a letter we have 
just received from one of our local organiza- 
tions. Enclosed we find a contract calling 
for $23 for a week of six days and eight hours 
a day. The records of this local union show 
it was organized less than five years ago. At 
that time its members were working twelve 
hours a day seven days a week for a wage 
of $2 a day, just $14 a week of 84 hours. 
This new schedule has changed the figure 
“4,” putting it in front of the “‘8,’’ making 
it read “48 hours per week” with nearly 
twice as much pay. This is just one example 
of the many gains made in every way that 
our international brotherhood has won for 
its members. 

Our brotherhood is one of the many which 
are helping their members to better condi- 
tions, and we realize we are able to do this 
only with the assistance of the other trade 
unions affiliated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


ATTERNMAKERS’ LEAGUE. By 
Pp JAMES WILSON, GENERAL PREsI- 
DENT. 

It is well that upon each succeeding Labor 
Day we review the events and achievements 
of the year that has gone, that we may 
take courage and renewed hope for the 
future. 

The Patternmakers’ League of North 
America has made wonderful progress dur- 
ing the year in improving the conditions of 
its members. In many cities we have re- 
duced the hours of labor, have raised wages 
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in some places even more than 10 cents per 
hour and have been very successful in our 
negotiations with employers to secure these 
improvements without strikes. Space would 
not permit even brief reference to all of 
these movements in which we have been 
engaged. 

One movement is, however, of special 
interest and I desire to discuss it in more 
detail. It has been our policy to establish 
as rapidly as possible the eight-hour work- 
day in our jobbing industry. Due to the 
fact that the Saturday half-holiday has be- 
come an established custom, to accomplish 
this shorter workday the work week can not 
be more than forty-four hours. Our success in 
this direction has been most gratifying, and 
in every city where the matter has been 
taken up with employers, we have been 
able to arrange with them for the introduc- 
tion of these hours without any strike. 

In January of this year we approached the 
employers of Detroit and presented this 
matter to them. Our representative was re- 
ceived in a most friendly way and every- 
thing pointed to the introduction of 
shorter hours without any trouble. Then 
entered the Manufacturers’ Association, 
with threats that if our employers conceded 
any shorter hours they could secure no more 
work from the members of the organization 
(in other words, they would be boycotted). 
Eleven of the sixteen firms were influenced 
by these threats and told us they could not 
grant our demands. On February 1 our 
members left these shops and from that time 
to this we have been conducting as clean a 
fight as has ever taken place. Qur members 
have been peaceful and no violence has been 
committed on our side; we can not say the 
same for the employers’ organization. After 
unsuccessful attempts to secure men to take 
our place, the courts were appealed to and 
several injunctions have been issued against 
us that deny us every right but that to 
breathe. When these injunctions have de- 
nied us our constitutional rights we have in- 
sisted upon our rights and in many cases 
to maintain them we had to disobey the 
injunction. 

The last injunction issued by Judge 
George P. Codd, is so worded that if we 
obeyed it we might just as well call our 
strike off and return to work and never 
again attempt to improve our conditions of 
employment through organization. 
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Though there has been no violence com- 
mitted by our members, the judge says in 
his order: ; 

“That under penalty of ten thousand ¢ollars 
($10,000.00) against each and every one of you to be 
levied on your lands, goods and chattels to our use, 
that you do absolutely desist and refrain from com- 
bining or conspiring together to compel by threats, 
intimidations, force or violence, the City Pattern 
Works, Modern Pattern and Machine Company, 
Central Pattern Works, and the plaintiffs in this 
case or any of them to accede to your demands or 
any of them, and to absolutely desist and refrain 
from harassing or intimidating the employes of 
said companies or any of them and to absolutely 
desist and refrain from interfering with the free 
employment or services of employees and from 
impeding, obstructing, or interfering with or de- 
stroying the regular operation and conduct of the 
business of the companies by any of the means 
herein enjoined and from depriving them of the free 
use and enjoyment of its property by any of the 
means hereinbefore set forth, and that you further 
_ desist and refrain from doing any act or anything 
in furtherance of said combinations.” 


Further on in the injunction we are re- 
strained from picketing at the works, we are 
denied the right to visit the homes of any of 
the men who are employed by these com- 
panies with the intent to cause them to leave 


the employment of these companies, and 
then in paragraph five of the injunction, the 
court enjoins us— 

“From publishing in any newspapers or by cir- 
cular a boycott upon the business of plaintiffs, or 
from publishing or circulating any advertisement in 
terms the same or similar in terms to that set forth 
in the bill of complaint filed in this cause, or from 
causing to be published or circulated any circular 
or advertisement warning patternmakers away 
from the City of Detroit or from the employment of 
the plaintiffs.” 

When the court says, “from depriving 
them of the free use and enjoyment of its 
property,” it must have in mind that when 
we persuade a man to quit working in an 
unfair shop we are interfering with 
employer’s free use of property, and if that 
is what is in the mind of the court that the 
employer has a property right in the 
laborer, then that labor is not free, and we 
do not propose to meekly submit to any 
such decision. 

The court denies us the right to picket 
that we might persuade men to join us and 
help establish a higher standard of living. 
We are denied the right of free press, free 
speech and free assembly, all of which is a 
denial of our constitutional rights. We 
have taken the position in this struggle that 
we have a legal right to do the things the 


the - 


court has said we should not do, and we 
propose, in so far as we are able, to miain- 
tain the liberties that were handed down to 
us by the fathers of our country. We are 
continuing our struggle in a legal and 
peaceful manner, observing every law and 
insisting upon our every right as free men; 
in doing this several of our membérs have 
been arrested for contempt of court. What 
disposition shall be made of their cases we 
do not know; we know they are right; they 
realize that others have given their lives in 
order that liberty, freedom and justice 
might obtain, and they are willing, if neces- 
sary, to go to jail to aid in establishing 
the principle that labor is free and that the 
employer does not have a property right in 
Labor. 

It is the duty of Labor to fight for its rights 
and to maintain those rights at whatever cost. 

It was Lincoln who said: 

“‘When the people rise en masse in behalf of the 
liberties of this country, truly it may be said that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against them.” 


YNOPSIS HISTORIC OF OUR 
CRAFT. By THOS. E. BURKE, SEc- 
RETARY-T'REASURER. 


Sixty years ago the men of our craft in the 
olde’ and larger cities of the American 
continent organized trade unions which were 
local in character. It is recorded that they 
made considerable progres; and advance- 
ment, not only for those immediately con- 
cerned in their trade, but also for the 
community as well. 

These organizations were maintained suc- 
cessfully until the breaking out of the Civil 
War, when they were compelled to suc- 
cumb to the inevitable during that tremen- 
dous struggle. In the year 1868 the men of 
our trade again rallied and considerable 
success has been chronicled in the gallant 
fight they made in the general movement for 
an eight-hour workday. The agitation for 
the shorter workday lasted until the year 
1872. Not meeting with the success that they 
had anticipated during that great struggle 
they became less aggressive and waited 
patiently for nearly ten years for the oppor- 
tunity of greater concentration of their efforts. 

In the year 1882, shortly after the forma- 
tion of the Knights of Labor, the men of our 
trade were among the first trade bodies 
solicited by the Knights of Labor to accept 
membership. 
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The success attained after affiliation with 
the Knights of Labor emboldened the spirit 
of cooperation that was always dominant 
among the men of our craft to move for- 
ward on further lines of action. In the year 
1884 the idea was conceived to organize 
the trade throughout the American continent; 
therefore, it is recorded that in the year 
1884, at the convention held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, the International Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steam- 
fitters and Steamfitters’ Helpers was 
founded. There were yet some few local or- 
ganizations known as independent unions 
and some that were still affiliated with the 
Knights of Labor that did not join the new 
movement but the work of organizing the 
trade was continued so vigorously from that 
time to the year 1888 that it was decided 
to call another convention to meet in Brook- 
lyn, New York, July, 1889. At that conven- 
tion over one hundred delegates from the 
United States and Canada, representing the 
international association, the independent 
unions, and the unions of the Knights of 
Labor, held a very successful convention, 
which was called for the purpose of forming 
one great international union of our trade. 

There was a conspicuous display of good 
feeling at this convention and the desire fcr 
unification was so general that the delegates 
felt the time had come for the principle, ‘“That 
in union there is strength,”’ to be manifested 
by suitable action. 

‘ It was then decreed that another conven- 
tion be called at Washington, D. C., October 
11, 1889. This convention was held on the 
above date in Plumbers’ Hall, Four-and-a- 
half Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
at that historic meeting the present United 
Association was formed 

Despite the fact that this convention that 
formed the United Association was notable 
for the success attained there were some 
few local unions whose delegates refused to 
adopt the constitution of the United Associa- 
tion. When these dissenting delegates made 
their report to their local unions their action 
was repudiated by seven of the nine local 
unions dissenting, and they affiliated them- 
selves with the United Association. 

The progress and advancement that the 
United Association has made since it was 
launched in the year 1889 is described in the 
charts accompanying this synopsis of our 
history. 

There are many epochal and momentous 


events that have transpired since the found- 
ing of our organization, which have been 
a great benefit in amelicrating our conditions 
as well as that of society but space will not 
permit of recording them here. 

The most noteworthy event that we can re- 


-cord in the history of the United Association, 


which we deem the most beneficial to our 
members, our trade and society in general 
was the deci-ion rendered at the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor held in 
Rochester, N. Y., November, 1912, when 
that convention decided that the charter 
of the International Association of Steam 
and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers be re- 
voked and that this erganization affiliate 
with the United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada. This convention further decided 
that the United Association was recognized 
as the only organization being in complete 
control of the pipe-fitting trade throughout 
the jurisdiction of the A. F. of L. 

The amalgamation, as ordered by the 
Rochester Convention of the A. F. of L., 
has been loyally carried into eflect and it is 
very pleasing to record here that after 
twenty-five years of the severest jurisdic- 
tional conflict that the labor movement 
can chronicle, all men of our craft are now 
enrolled with and have become members of 
the United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada. 


| Locals 
Dele- | Repre- 
sented 


Member- 


Conventions Year ship 


gates 


1,800 
2,000 
2,300 
2,500 
2,700 
3,000 
4,129 
4,331 
4,610 
8,495 
10,794 
11,736 
14,789 
16,692 
18,197 
23,320 
25,015 
35,768 


1889 40 
1890 48 
1891 39 
1892 30 
1893 46 
1894 30 
1896 29 
1897 31 
1898 30 
1899 60 
1900 70 
1901 110 
1902 88 
1904 95 
1906 149 
1908 246 | 
1910 303 | 
1913 416 
| 


Washington, D.C 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denver, Colo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Peoria, IIl. 
Newark, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Birmingham, Ala 
Toronto, Can... 
Indianapolis, Ind 
St. Paul, Minn 
Boston, Mass 





May 1, 1916—Total number of locals, 673, with 
a membership of 44,245. 








From the year 1889 to the close of the 
year 1900, the records show 341 general 
strikes and lockouts; 276 of these were ad- 
justed in accordance with the demand 
made; 65 were compromised, and no record 
exists of any being lost; 10,230 men were 
involved. 

In the years indicated above these con- 
troversies were maintained and supported 
by voluntary subscription, as national strike 
benefits had not yet been established. The 
antagonism of some employers and their re- 
fusal to meet in conference when demands to 
improve conditions were first made were the 
causes of all strikes and lockouts recorded 
here. These conflicts arose primarily on the 
establishment of the shorter workday, the 
minimum living wage and the union shop 
the fundamental principles of the labor move- 
ment. 


Com- 


Year Series] Won pron, | Lost Towalved 
| 
1899-1900 341 276 65 0 10,230 
1900-1901 57 46 3 8 3,201 
1901-1902 88 77 6 5 2,640 
1902-1904 141 135 + 2 4,751 
1904-1906. 185 173 8 4 5,509 
1906-1908 85 82 3 0 2,019 
1908-1910 97 90 0 7 2,026 
1910-1913 202 190 6 6 4,412 
1913-1914 35 31 + 0 1,513 
1914-1915 22 22 0 0 1,089 
1915-1916 22 22 0 0 1,217 
Benefits 
Year er: rae a 
Strike Sick Death 
1889-1900 
1900-1901 
1901-1902 
1902-1904 $100,205 $24,650 $4,500 
1904-1906 110,239 55,950 15,700 
1906-1908 81,084 47,365 14,900 
1908-1910 58,414 61,015 18,600 
1910-1913 146,671 129,897 40,000 
1913-1914 26,217 69,685 19,697 
1914-1915 39,212 53,606 17,600 
1915-1916 26,691 49,745 19,000 
FromJan to 
May, 1916 7,114 36,705 9,690 
' | 
Summary 
Total strikes and lockouts 1,318 
Total number won 1,184 


Total number compromised 102 


Total number lost 32 
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Total number men involved 36,607 


Total benefits paid from 1903 to May, 


ees reac : $1,285,798 
Average wage, 1904................. .... $3.20 per day 
Average wage, 1916__.. ‘ $5 per day 


Eight hours constitute the day’s work. 
Half-holiday Saturday throughout the year. 


1889—23 local unions with a membership of 
1,800. 

1916—673 local unions with a membership of 
44,245. 


OTEL AND RESTAURANT EM- 

PLOYES’ INTERNATIONAL AL- 

LIANCE AND BARTENDERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMER- 
ICA. By JERE L. SULLIVAN. 


Interrogate any busy man with the ques- 
tion: What do you regard as your greatest 
stroke of work or achievement for the past 
twelve months and insist upon a reply 
forthwith and you place upon that man a 
task which will require a deal of quick re- 
flection in order that he may make no mis- 
take in selecting what to him seems to be 
the big thing of the year. By the same token, 
interrogate the executives of an interna- 
tional union: “‘What do you regard as the 
greatest achievement of your organization 
for the fiscal year between Labor Day, 1915, 
and Labor Day, 1916?” And if that organiza- 
tion has been in the midst of big things 
during the twelve months, its executives will 
find it rather difficult to point to any one 
incident or achievement which stands ont 
head and shoulders above all others; they 
will, in fact, be forced to offer a resume of 
events, of the things attempted and results 
secured. 

To inform the army of organized labor 
what our International Union has accom- 
plished since last Labor Day would require 
many pages of this magazine, so we will 
content ourselves with an effort to briefly 
touch the big things we have attempted and 
accomplished. One of the big things which 
we have accomplished may perhaps strike 
the average reader as of minor impor- 
tance yet we think it was big, so large, 
in fact, that the other events take second 
place. After the elections of 1914 we knew 
that our organization was due to face a 
tremendous decline in membership; we knew 
that many thousands of our members would 
be face to face with the imperative necessity 
of doing several things—to make careful 
survey of America and discover towns or 
cities where they could expect to secure 


























employment at the one and only trade of 
which they were masters—to make provi- 
sions for caring for their families during the 
period of their absence trying to locate the 
necessary job; to keep up their courage 
meanwhile and exercise frugality the like of 
which they had never before been required 
to practice. 

We were confronted as an organization 
with the problem of endeavoring to retain 
our standing as a growing institution; to 
prevent, if possible, the overtaxing of nearby 
municipalities with an invasion of unem- 
ployed workers of our allied crafts, knowing 
only too well that an overcrowded market 
tended to weaken the strength of our unions 
and give opportunity to employers to break 
down the structure which it had taken years 
to erect and force the acceptance of longer 
hours and lower wages than had prevailed 
under more favorable labor conditions. 
Some task, make no mistake about that. The 
average worker may go on strike and lose; the 
shop remains; the industry is still alive. He 
can take chances of securing employment in 
other shops in the same or adjacent towns, 
but with our allied crafts the strike in which 
we were involved was different. When we 
lost, when the citizen voters voted ‘‘No,” 
they voted out of existence our workshops 
and the few remaining were deprived of 
fabricating or serving the commodity which 
in the main had given employment to the 
many thousands referred to in the opening 
paragraphs. 

Just before the effect of the avalanche be- 
came evident, our organization was swinging 
along at a steady pace and piling up a mem- 
bership which would have made our inter- 
national a formidable competitor for one of 
the first five positions held by international 
unions by right of numerical greatness. We 
were going forward splendidly, devoting 
time and energy toward making ours one of 
the best labor organizations affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor—best in the 
use of its purchasing power, the greatest 
consumer of union labeled products, the 
largest employer of union men and union 
women on the American continent. Then 
the flood of votes cast by men and women, 
no different than our own members, workers 
for wages, willingly and knowingly in- 
creasing the numerical strength of the army 
of unemployed, adding to the hundreds of 
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thousands of seekers for jobs, ‘for the right 
to labor and compensation therefor. Other 
international unions have suffered decrease 
in membership of one, two or perhaps five 
hundred in a month, but few have had to 
stand seeing approximately ten thousand on 
their way through the hole left in the ship 
by rocks created by folks who thought they 
were exercising their right to place those 
rocks where they accomplished the damage 
referred to. 

To overcome that terrific outpouring, to 
retain our balance and to encourage those 
who had not been the victims of fanaticism, 
to keep on doing their stoutest work, to 
keep the organization from going down and 
down to the bottom of the industrial sea, 
there to remain and be recorded as one of the 
innumerable wrecks—one of those which had 
been. That was our task. No organization 
no matter what its name or the occupation 
of its workers responded with such magnifi- 
cent willingness. Every shoulder was pressed 
to the wheel, all tried to exert themselves 
to the limit, and all had determination 
written upon their faces. They maintained 
their interest with the knowledge given 
them from time to time that we were over- 
coming gigantic obstacles and had more than 
half plugged up the opening made by the 
vengeful and unchristian thrust. Another 
“all-together, boys and girls,’’ found us 
almost at the point where we could say that 
we had recovered lost ground and thousands 
added to our roster to take up the places 
made vacant by the victims of the political 
upheaval of.November, 1914. 

Most of what has been accomplished oc- 
curred from Labor Day, 1915, to August, 
1916. We believe that we have overcome our 
major losses so far as membership is con- 
cerned; we know that the jobs obliterated 
are gone for all time, but having passed 
through this one test with such fine spirit 
prevailing, we affirm that that is an achieve- 
ment worth recording, for it proves two 
things, the mettle of our membership and 
the splendid friendship and cooperation of 
the men and women of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who saw that we were 
trying to work out our own salvation and 
deserved their commendation and support, 
for which we are deeply and _ sincerely 
thankful. There is a lesson in our experience; 
the reader needs but go a short distance to 
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find it. Obstacles may seem too big and 
formidable to overcome, but having faith 
in yourself, having confidence in your 
ability to persevere to the end, brings to your 
aid the cooperation of men and women who 
despise a quitter and love the honorable 
and aggressive fighter. 


IAMOND WORKERS’ PROTEC- 
TIVE UNION OF AMERICA. By 


A. MEYER, PRESIDENT. 


The high tide of prosperity in this country 
has, as is usual in good times, caused a de- 
mand for diamonds and our members have 
been fortunate in finding ready employment 
during the fiscal year. Although we made 
no concerted demand for higher wages we 
find that the standard of wages has some- 
what increased. 

A comparatively large number of diamond 
workers from the countries at war have found 
their way to this country, and as the dia- 
mond workers’ unions of the world are or- 
ganized in a universal alliance and exchange 
union cards from one center to another, 
a number of these men have found em- 
ployment in union shops. 

We have succeeded in organizing one 
shop which has been non-union for twelve 
years. The number of hours have been re- 
duced from 52 to 48 per week; piecework 
abolished and the regular scale of wages paid 
in other shops is now in force. There are 
more than fifty people employed who are 
directly benefited by the improved condi- 
tions, and a manufacturer who has fifty 
people in his employ is considered an im- 
portant factor in our industry. 

The men of a non-union shop struck for 
better conditions and with our assistance 
remained on strike for fifteen weeks when 
a settlement was effected. The employer 
refused to recognize the union but sub- 
mitted to a shop organization and will deal 
with a committee of the men. A reduction 
in hours from 52 to 48 per week was granted 
before the men returned to work and wage 
revisions on higher scales are in progress. 

Apart from the regular dues of $1 per 
working week, our members are paying an 
assessment of $1 per week for the entire 
year 1916 to replenish our out-of-work 
benefit fund which had not only been ex- 
hausted but was strengthened with $22,000 


from our general fund from July, 1914, to 
July, 1915. 


NITED GARMENT WORKERS OF 
U AMERICA. By B. A. LARGER, 
GENERAL SECRETARY. 

The past year has been a very successful 
one for the members of the United Garment 
Workers of America, principally because all 
of the improvements in working conditions, 
with very few exceptions, have been secured 
without resort to the drastic weapon of the 
strike. 

In practically every center for the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing, the eight-hour 
day for tailors has been established, this re- 
duction in working hours invariably carrying 
with it an increase in wages; the cutters 
who have been enjoying the eight hour-day 
for many years, have also increased their 
wages, so that when, one is inclined to make 
a comparison of conditions of today in the 
men’s clothing industry with those of ten 
years ago, the advancement made is so 
great and apparent on every hand, it ap- 
proaches the revolutionary. 

Many reasons might be given for the 
great improvement in every direction, but 
the primal reason for the present situation 
is the organization of workers and their ad- 
herence to the cardinal principles of the 
American labor movement. 

In the past we usually had but one enemy, 
the employers, against progress, but during 
the past two years their ranks have been 
augmented by the leaders of the movement 
who, for nearly two years, have tried to dis- 
rupt our international union through the 
most reprehensible methods ever prac- 
ticed in the history of the labor movement 
of this or any other country. 

A typical illustration of the handicap 
these disruptionists have been to our 
progress can be cited in the city of Balti- 
more where for more than twelve weeks, the 
so-called ‘Amalgamated Clothing Workers” 
have been furnishing strike-breakers to the 
firm of Strouse & Bros., in order that that 
firm might be more certain of defeating its 
employes, members of our international 
union, in their effort to eliminate conditions 
under which they have worked which are a 
disgrace to any American community. 

In other clothing centers, similar efforts 
have been made by these apostles of disorder, 
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but, happily for the clothing workers and 
the labor movement in general, they have 
failed to cause any permanent disruption, 
and many of those who have been deluded 
by the leaders of the ‘‘new spirit” during 
the past two years are again enrolling them- 
selves under the banner of the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America. With a past 
fruitful of achievement, of good for the 
workers in our industry, and with a bright 
future confronting us at the present time, 
there is every reason to believe, though great 
as the accomplishments of the past year 
have been, the results of the coming year will 
show a far greater percentage of benefits. 


HODCARRIERS, 
BUILDING AND COMMON LA- 
BORERS. By A. PERSION, GEn- 

ERAL SECRETARY- TREASURER. 


| NTERNATIONAL 


If I were to write for somebody who was 
intimate with the labor movement, who 
knew its aspirations, its struggles and its 
achievements, I simply would say, “Our 
international union is doing well, we are gain- 
ing members and our members are getting 
better wages and, in fact, the whole organi- 
zation is acquiring prestige and efficiency.” 
But in writing for those who are not ac- 
quainted with our movement, or for some of 
our members who are somewhat pessimis- 
tic, such a report would not give them the 
realization of what our organization has 
done for its members during the past year 
unless I were very explicit. 

It is, therefore, with the fear of being mis- 
understood that I will use numbers, know- 
ing that numbers will better represent valua- 
tion, and value is always represented in 
dollars. 

In brief, during the past year, we have 
initiated not less than 20,000 members. This 
estimate has been placed at the lowest 
average. We have lost many members, 
some being faithful to their kings and to 
their country, others being faithful to the 
exploiters of labor. In balancing the account, 
we have gained several thousand members. 

As for raise of wages obtained by our 
members, a rough estimate gives us figures 
that pass the two million dollar mark. This 
amount is a raise gained by about fifteen 
thousand of our members during a year of 


three hundred working days. ‘The raise 
obtained ranges from 2} cents per hour to 
113 cents per hour. The amounts when 
put together equal a fortune but the 
share that goes to every member is barely 
enough to meet the high cost of living which 
raises without strikes but strikes every one. 

We wish to do better and I am sure we 
will do better in the near future when cur 
members realize that each and every 
one of them has to give a little of his 
time and attention to his organization— 
the only channel which procures for him a 
raise of wages. Twenty cities in which there 
are locals of our craft had to resort to strike 
and they won allof them. The merit goes to 
our loyal members who stuck to the end. 

In a single case, we reduced the hours of 
work. The eight-hour day is well in force 
within our membership and until the motto 
“eight hours work’ will change to “seven 
hours work,’’ we have nothing to strike for. 

It is proper to mention our experience 
with the usual “injunctions.” It was in this 
case, a matter of Labor vs. Labor—I refrain 
from making any comment on that decision 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. The 
labor press gave wide publicity to same, and 
although the decision was in favor of a body 
of workingmen, still the application of the 
law in their favor was an open breach of a 
statutory law enacted in 1914 to protect the 
workingmen. We are all acquainted with the 
court interferences upon the rights of the 
workingmen, and an opportunity was given 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts to 
destroy that Anti-Injunction Act. I men- 
tion this to give warning to the work- 
ing masses of these states, and of Massa- 
chusetts especially, that it is of little use to 
work strenuously for the adoption of a re- 
lief law if the court remains in the hands of 
judges who do not understand the needs of 
the workingmen and dare to destroy what 
the legislature adopts. 

Our aims are not to oppress “‘capital”’ or 
other labor combinations, but are to relieve 
the members of the present system of 
government, or rather governors. 


OURNEYMEN TAILORS’ UNION OF 
AMERICA. By THOS. SWEENEY, 
GENERAL SECRETARY. 

The last year was one of the most eventful 
years in the history of the Journeymen 
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Tailors’ Union of America. The most noted 
results of the year were the strike in New 
York City and the agreement of Denver 
tailors. 

The membership of the New York local 
was increased about 50 to 75 per cent. 
Wages were increased from 10 to 15 per cent 
for about 350 members and the hours of 
labor reduced for week workers six hours per 
week. In addition to this, thirty-four free 
shops were secured where none existed be- 
fore the strike. The cost of this strike was 
great—greater than any other in which the 
national union had ever engaged. Comparing 
the results in Denver and New York, we find 
that New York cost us more in one week 
than the Denver campaign would cost in a 
whole year and the results are not so satis- 
factory. 

During the past year conditions have been 
improved in many cities without resorting 
to strikes; but in all cities where strikes did 
take place, the tailors won out, except in 
New York City. Considering the hard time 
passed through and the great power of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Association, backed ‘by 
the Manufacturers’ Association, we have 
good reasons for congratulating ourselves 
on our achievements during the last twelve 
months. 

We take this opportunity to thank the 
organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor for the valuable assistance rendered 
by them all over the country. Our appre- 
ciation is much greater than our words 
convey. 

The stability, endurance and financial 
standing of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America was never put to a greater test 
than it has been put to during the past 
year; and with pride and pleasure, we say 
it stood that test splendidly. 

HE BAKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
7 UNION AND ITS ACHIEVE- 

MENTS. CHAS. IFFLAND, 
SECRETARY. 


By 


In 1885, thirty-one years ago, when the 
first Labor Day parade was held in New 
York City, the bakery workers of New York, 
only having been organized since about the 
latter part of the year of 1884, partici- 
pated in the first Labor Day celebration, 
about five hundred strong, and were the 
surprise of the day to Labor in general, as 
nobody outside of those in connection with 


the Central Labor Union knew anything 
about the bakers’ organization. 

It was indeed a surprise to think that 
the bakery workers, who were working under 
the most deplorable conditions, would be 
able to participate in the first Labor Day 
parade in New York City in the manner they 
did, as they were working eighteen hours 
per day (night work exclusively) thereby 
being deprived of associating with other 
societies and labor organizations. 

This group of men from that time on 
started an agitation throughout the country 
to form a national organization of bakery 
workers, which was accomplished on Janu- 
ary 13, 1886, and from that date the fight 
commenced against the miserable conditions 
under which the bakery workers were 
suffering and under which our daily bread 
was made, and we can state that such 
conditions as existed were beyond descrip- 
tion. 

One of the principal evils of the slaving 
system established in the industry at that 
time was the boarding of the men with 
their employers, which was first attacked 
by the organization, as we were aware of 
the fact that as long as the men were forced 
to board with their employers neither wages 
nor reduction of hours could be controlled. 
Therefore, the fight was instituted against 
this system, which gave an opportunity to 
every employer to have the men at his 
mercy at any time of the day or night, to 
make them work, which they unmercifully 
did. These conditions are an illustration of 
how men, after working eighteen hours, 
were forced to get up from their few hours 
of rest and again, in order to satisfy the 
greed of employers, to work so that abso- 
lutely nothing would be lost as far as the 
interests of employers were concerned. 

It can be understood how viciously the 
bosses opposed the demands of the men 
that the boarding system with employers 
should be abolished and $4 additional be 
paid for board to the men, and not alone 
did we have to fight the employers but a 
great percentage of those who suffered 
through this system and who through years 
of slavery could not see that by abolishing 
this system they could gain their freedom 
and. were willing to stand by the bosses 
in this fight as they feared meeting the 
conditions of society, if they should be 
forced to eat and sleep as human beings 
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away from their tyrannical surround- 
ings. However, the organization—although 
in its infancy—waged a war against such 
conditions, and after battling for about 
twelve years, entirely abolished this con- 
temptible system throughout the country, 
and with its abolishment established a 
twelve-hour workday with former wages of 
$3, $5, and $8 per week increased to $9, 
$11, and $14 per week on an average. 

After this feature was established the 
organization had to fight in most cities of 
the country against the seven-day work 
week (every day in the year), which affected 
most directly the extreme eastern and western 
parts of the country, on which question the 
organization and employers in the east came 
to the understanding that while six days of 
work was established seven days of baking 
could be done, so that a day of rest could 
be enjoyed on some day during the week, 
while in the west the last day in the week is 
still declared as the day of rest and so 
recognized. 

In 1891 the bakery workers of New York 
state for the first time revolted against the 
unsanitary conditions existing in the bake 
shops (which were nothing but pest holes— 
cellars not fit for the most common animals 
to live in) and we still recall the time when 
an editor of a New York paper was led 
into one of these bakeries and, astonished, 
cried out: ‘And this is where our bread is 
made, which is set on the tables of the rich 
and poor; where we find the men working 
in these holes surrounded with nothing but 
vermin and dirt.”” From that day on a 
campaign was inaugurated in the state of 
New York through legislation for sanitary 


bake shops, which was bitterly fought by’ 


employers, as well as by property owners, 
but the agitation was severely carried 
on by the organization and _ its friends, 
who saw the miserable conditions existing 
in the bake shops and forced the legislature 
to recognize the demand of organized labor 
to pass the bill before the legislature. This 
agitation was taken up all over the country 
and the result is that by this time most of the 
cellar bakeries have vanished and in their 
places plants with plenty of sunlight have 
been erected and working hours are under 
the control of the organization. These 
places can be called human institutions 
where the staff of life is made and presented 
to the public with the assurance of purity, 
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wholesomeness and sanitation which is 
signified by our label. 

This change in conditions generally by 
reducing the hours of labor, raising the 
wage-scale and the abolishing of filthy shops, 
brought about a sudden change of attitude 
by capital toward the baking industry and 
we found combinations soon formed to secure 
control of the bread market. In establishing 
these modern bakeries, with all modern im- 
provements, they ignored the organization 
entirely and, as soon as approached, showed 
a feeling of absolute enmity by outright re- 
fusing recognition, with undoubtedly the ob- 
ject in view of breaking the organization and 
establishing a slaving system similar to that 
of the steel industry. 

The organization, although not in the best 
of condition on account of endless fighting 
for better conditions and internal strifes 
created through adopted theoretical princi- 
ples, which were not understood by the ma- 
jority, took fanatical action which resulted 
in disruption. The bakery worker also 
could not comprehend the position he was 
in as the change came so suddenly in the 
industry, therefore, was not willing to 
make sacrifices to enable the organization 
to take action against this giant trust. The 
men who for years had given study to the 
situation and saw the danger came to the 
conclusion that the last effort must be made 
to bring the organization out of the turmoil 
and build it on a solid, healthy and pro- 
gressive trade union basis, with the object 
in view to secure the best conditions for its 
members, also to build the organization 
financially to such a condition that it might 
meet any opposition, and to carry that 
through was their determination, in which 
we have fully succeeded, as will be shown. 

In the last years our organization has, 
through its efficient work, gained more 
permanently in conditions and prestige than 
ever before, and we now count, although so 
bitterly fought by these combinations, some 
of the largest and most important concerns 
as those who have recognized the organiza- 
tion. The achievements of the last years, 
through the éfforts of the organization, can 
be considered satisfactory, and credit must 
be given to organized labor in general, which 
has so nobly cooperated with us in this work, 
of which they can be proud, in abolishing 
some evils in our industry which were detri- 
mental to the public in general, by making 
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strong demands for the label of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America. 

The time is past when the public will 
stand for conditions which formerly existed, 
and today we have established in most of the 
machine shops of the country the eight- 
hour workday. Some years ago it was thought 
an impossibility that the bakery workers 
would demand the eight-hour day, of which 
at least over two thousand have been bene- 
fited since last May, and eighteen thousand 
are enjoying the nine and some the eight 
and one-half hour workday. Wages have 
been increased considerably and it is doubt- 
ful if there is any organization, considering 
conditions under which we had to work that 
has in the last ten years increased 
wages to such an extent as the bakery 
workers; as only fifteen years ago we find 
the highest wages paid was $12 for bench 
hands and $17 and $18 for first hands, 
where today we find from $22 to $26 for 
first hands (even $30 in some localities) and 
bench hands on an average of $18 to $20 
per week. 

On account of the continuous fight carried 
on by our organization we had to deal with 
a great number of injunction cases granted 
by the ‘courts in all parts of the country 
against us and in favor of the employer. 
Therefore, the action taken by organized 
labor under the jurisdiction of the American 
Federation of Labor to pass laws which 
would abolish the contention of capital 
that labor is a commodity which can be 
sold and bought at will, is welcomed and 
should receive hearty cooperation by all. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America issued nearly 
a billion labels last year, and as the label is 
the only weapon of the bakery workers to 
fight the uncalled-for conditions in the 
baking industry and also exposes to the 
consumer the bread made under inferior 
conditions, therefore, we hope and _ trust 
that the workers and friends of labor will 
bear in mind the little label when buying 
bread. 

All these achievements must be attributed 
to the organization, and if ever conditions 
were established not alone for a class of 
men working in an industry, they have been 
established for the entire population of the 
country by the bakery workers’ organiza- 
tion. Therefore, nothing should be left 


undone to further the cause of our organiza- 
tion in order toretain the best of conditions 
for the interest of all of us. 


ROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
CLERKS. ‘By W. V. H. BRIGHT, 
SECRETARY- TREASURER. 


Probably the most important develop- 
ment in connection with our organization 
during the past twelve months has been the 
effort of ‘‘Rockefellerism”’ to keep the clerical 
forces of the railroads from organizing and 
demanding the justice and equal oppor- 
tunity that have been so long denied this 
class of railroad employes. 

A great majority of the people of our 
nation, even trade unionists, do not realize 
what an important branch of railroad in- 
dustry the clerical forces constitute. It is 
estimated that there are at the present time 
about 250,000 clerks on the pay rolls of our 
railroads. It is probable because of the ac- 
tivities of the train service employes, through 
their powerful labor organizations, that 
attention has been diverted for some time 
from the needs of the clerical forces. It 
must be conceded that the railroad clerk is 
just as important an adjunct to the proper 
handling of the business of the carriers as 
any other class of service, although at the 
present time the clerk is among the poorest 
paid of any of the railroad employes. 

It must be that the railroad clerk is con- 
sidered, by the interests, to be a most valu- 
able asset to the railroads in his unorganized 
state because of the very fact that the 
railroads are spending considerable money 
and effort to keep the clerks from organizing. 
An example of the grasp of ‘‘Rockefellerism”’ 
on the clerical forces of certain railroad 
interests is ably set forth in the issues of the 
“Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s 
Magazine” and ‘The Railway Clerk’’ for 
the month of September. We suggest that 
all those interested in the future of the clerk 
obtain copies of these official journals and 
study the exposure of the system of exploita- 
tion, styled ‘‘Rockefellerism.”’ 

Considering the obstacles with which our 
organization has had to contend during the 
past year, it is interesting to note that 
in one section of the country, namely, the 
New England states, where the railway 
clerks have become thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of trade unionism and have stood 
up for their rights as American citizens and 
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for the protection of their well-being and 
advancement as wage-earners, they have 
been able to obtain increases in wages 
amounting to approximately $244,500 a 
year. These increases affect clerks employed 
by the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford, Boston and Maine, Maine Central, 
Boston and Albany and Central New Eng- 
land Railroads, and represent the third 
successful effort on some of these lines 
since our organization has been able to 
secure an effective membership in that sec- 
tion of the country. These increases do 
not cover other advantages secured by way 
of improved working conditions, the most 
notable improvement being the establish- 
ment of a Saturday half-holiday for the 
clerical forces during the entire year, where 
it formerly was in force only during the 
summer months 

The recent referendum vote taken among 
our membership for an extension of juris- 
diction, which carried by a good majority, 
is of more than passing interest. The ex- 
tension of jurisdiction provides for the 
eligibility of freight handlers, warehouse- 
men, baggagemen and other like station 
employes to full membership in this brother- 
hood. The amalgamation of all of these 
classes with the railroad clerks into one in- 
ternational organization, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks, has been approved by the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and details are now being 
worked out to provide for an effective or- 
ganizing campaign among these eligibles. It 
is impossible for us to estimate at the present 
time the number of freight handlers and 
baggagemen that are employed by the rail- 
roads, but it has been suggested that 150,000 
would be a fair minimum estimate. It will 
be realized that the combination of this 
vast army of clerks and other station em- 
ployes, as a component part of the American 
labor movement, will mean a long step 
forward not only in the railroad labor field 
but in the organized labor movement 
generally. 

The organization of these now unorganized 
workers means a greater field for education 
of these men and women as to the needs of 
the working classes of our country, and 
surely the support that can be gained by 
the organization of these workers in behalf 
of the union label is only one feature that 
should imbue every real trade unionist 
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with the determination to assist the rail- 
road clerks, freight handlers, and other 
station employes to throw off the shackles 
of servitude that have so long rendered 
them incapable of resisting the economic 
pressure that now obtains among all our 
working. classes. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
POST OFFICE CLERKS. By THOS. 
F. FLAHERTY, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The past year has been a period of sub- 
stantial progress for the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. Materially we 
have made important gains; spiritually we 
have expanded. Today throughout the 
postal service and the civil service gener- 
ally we find a truer conception of the labor 
movement; we find the government worker 
realizing his economic dependence upon the 
workers in outside industries and evincing 
a desire to make common cause with the 
agency that is battling for the betterment 
of the working conditions of all toilers— 
the. American Federation of Labor. 

The example set by the Federation of Post 
Office Clerks in seeking an alliance with the 
organized labor forces has been followed by 
thousands of civil service employes in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere during 
the past twelve months. This is gratifying 
to us for it sustains our contention that the 
best medium of reform and progress for all 
workers, regardless of whether they have one 
employer or a hundred million employers, 
is the organized labor movement. 

The legislative gains of the postal workers 
have been noteworthy, yet they have not 
come to us without a fight. Attacks were 
made on our eight-hour day and our Sunday 
closing laws at the beginning of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, but we successfully fought 
off the attempts of reactionary departmental 
officials to nullify these beneficial measures. 
The standards set for us by the organized 
workers—an eight-hour day and release from 
toil one day in seven—were too firmly es- 
tablished to be easily overthrown. Congress 
refused to alter these laws in any respect. 

The recently enacted postal appropriation 
bill contained wage increases for practically 
all of the various classes of service workers. 
The clerks and carriers in first and second 
class post offices, the rural carriers, the 
printers, the laborers and the railway postal 
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clerks receiyed added appropriatiors from 
Congress to permit of wage increases. 

Of particular interest to the letter carriers 
was the decision of Congress ordering the 
Postmaster-General to restore the salaries 
of mail collectors and to make no salary dis- 
crimination against men employed in this 
branch of the service in future. It will be 
recalled that President Gompers personally 
conferred with the Postmaster-General to 
see that justice was done these demoted 
collectors, and while the department re- 
fused to act of its own volition Congress, 
in ordering the salary restoration, sustained 
the position of the President of the A. F. of L. 

The clerks and carriers will hereafter be 
granted release from toil upon the seven 
principal holidays each year. Such is the 
purpose of the holiday-rebate legislation 
enacted by this Congress. 

“Special clerks,”’ a title conferred upon 
clerks receiving $1,300 and $1,400, will here- 
after be within the scope of the eight-hour 
law governing clerks and carriers. This 
insures them pay for time and compensatory 
time for Sunday service. 

The compensation-for-injury act, which 
has heretofore covered but a portion of the 
postal employes, has been extended to pro- 
tect laborers and all classified civil service 
employes at first and second class post 
offices. 

By extending the sick leave limitation to 
one year, Congress brought hope and 
cheer to many postal workers temporarily 
incapacitated by sickness. Heretofore men 
have been dropped from the rolls at the end 
of one hundred days. 

The railway mail clerks were granted a 
fifteen-day annual vacation, free transporta- 
tion to and from work, and pay for the time 
occupied in ‘‘deadheading.”’ 

It is significant to note that prior to the 
date of the formation of a national organiza- 
tion of postal employes affiliated to the 
A. F. of L. there were no important legisla- 
tive enactments of benefit to the service 
workers. Since 1906, the date of affiliation, 
postal workers have secured deserved 
recognition from Congress. With affiliation 
came the power to make our voices articulate 
and to achieve legislative reforms of tre- 
mendous value. 

We aim to go on and on. We want pro- 
tection through retirement legislation for 
the superannuated postal worker; we want a 
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time differential for the men who must work 
nights; we want the right to appeal from the 
arbitrary judgment of departmental officials 
in matters affecting our salaries and position. 

With the aid of the organized labor move- 
ment we will accomplish these things and 
eventually bring about the democratiza- 
tion of the nation’s postal service. 


REWERY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION. By JOSEPH 
PROEBSTLE. 

Labor Day is the most appropriate day 
for giving thought to a resume of the ac- 
complishments and progress of the hosts of 
toilers. : 

tave the members cf the Brewery 
Workers’ International organization made 
material gains in bettering their conditions 
the last year? If the standard of life is 
measured by dollars and cents, yes, indeed. 
Wonderful gains, improved conditions and 
better wages, wherever contracts expired, 
were made. We were not saved, however, 
from the usual struggle, and especially in 
the city of Washington, where we had the 
opportunity to test the Clayton Anti- 
injunction and Peaceful Picketing Law 
successfully. , 

The arrest of our members picketing 
saloons in which unfair beer was sold was 
almost a daily occurrence in the early part 
of the strike, but when no convictions could 
be secured, the attitude of the saloon men 
changed, and with the moral support of or- 
ganized labor and the financial support which 
the International Union was able to render, 
the fight, which was one of the most bitterly 
fought battles of the capital city, was won 
after a twelve months’ struggle. 

I can not help but remember at this time 
the thousands of our loyal members who 
have lost their battles, and who were 
driven out of their employment by the adop- 
tion of prohibition laws. They were also 
driven out of the ranks of organized labor 
and into the seething mass of unorganized 
toilers, to scramble for a job the best they 
could, and maybe in competition with 
union men. 

Is organized labor, the greatest force of 
our piesent day society, taking notice of 
this insidious undermining of their own 
ranks? 

Where have the supporters of prohibition 
been in the past struggles of the toilers? 


























Where are they today in the struggle for the 
protection of our children? 

Is it not significant that the biggest cor- 
porations, which have always been opposed 
to organized labor and its aims for progress 
and a better life, should be the heaviest 
financial supporters of the prohibition move- 
ment? What effect has this un-American 
movement on the toilers of those states in 
which the legitimate, lawful saloon was 
driven out, and the boot-legger, blind pig, 
and express office mail order wholesaler sub- 
stituted? 

The Internal Revenue Report of 1915-16 
shows that ten million more gallons of 
whiskey, which is all manufactured under 
non-union conditions, have been sold than in 
the previous year; and forty-five million 
gallons less of union-made beer have been 
consumed during that period. 

Workers for temperance, toilers for better 
things, think of it! Ten million gallons more 
of whiskey just because the healthful, mild 
beverage, beer, which is the beverage of the 
workers, has been prohibited. 

There never has been a beneficial, success- 
ful uplift movement which affected the 
toilers, except it came from the organized 
labor movement itself. Organized labor of 
America has done more for the promotion 
of true temperance than all of the religious 
and educational institutions combined, and 
has done it in a way which secured perma- 
nency and sanity, without the use of the 
police club. Gladstone, England’s greatest 
statesman, said: “Better England drunk and 
free, than England sober and in slavery.” 

Is the organized labor movement of 
America going to sit idly by and permit the 
abrogation of our rights as free citizens to 
live our own private lives? Is it not time 
that a thorough investigation should be 
made by the American labor movement 
and a comprehensive plan and recommenda- 
tion mapped out to secure for all the toilers— 
not only those directly affected—the rights 
granted them under a constitution of a 
free people? 


NTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS 
AND ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION. 
By CHAS. A. SUMNER, TREASURER. 
The International Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers’ Union has enjoyed both peace and 
prosperity during the current year. Aside 
from a strike lasting four hours involving 
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about fifteen men which was happily ad- 
justed, our members worked without inter- 
ruption. 

While at the beginning of the year we 
had hardly recovered from the slump which 
affected business generally, before spring 
every available man was employed and many 


were forced to work overtime. We have en- 
joyed for over ten years the eight-hour day 
universally in our trades and many of our 
members work fewer hours than eight, six 
and seven hours being not uncommon in 
many places. 

We have 122 local unions and 32 of these 
successfully negotiated new wage-scales 
during the year, getting in every case satis- 
factory, increases in wages and improved 
working conditions. The other unions had 
contracts running over the year. 

Conciliation and arbitration are the 
methods by which our business is conducted. 
We have International Arbitration contracts 
with the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association covering about 120 of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country and with the 
International Employing Electrotypers’ As- 
sociation covering the electrotyping trade. 
Our membership as a rule, almost without 
exception, work under signed contracts 
with the individual employers or with the 
local employers’ associations. 

Every stereotyper and electrotyper west 
of the Mississippi River, except in three 
shops, is a member of our union. One of 
these shops is the Los Angeles Times, 
another the Salt Lake Desert News, a 
Mormon Newspaper; the third, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune. There is not a nonunion 
stereotyper or electrotyper in the whole 
Dominion of Canada so far as we know. Be- 
tween 92 and 95 per cent of the trade in the 
United States is union and we are constantly 
increasing the thoroughness of our work in 
winning over the others. 

Our wages, while not the highest in in- 
dustry, compare favorably with the best, 
and considering the fact that our members 
are almost entirely steadily employed, their 
average annual earnings are perhaps as 
high as any craft in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

We long ago became converts to the 
philosophy of that Grand Old Man of Labor, 
Samuel Gompers, condensed in the words: 
“Labor will never be satisfied. When we 
get more, we will want more, and when we 
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get that we will want still more.’’ We hope 
to continue improving and never expect 
to be satisfied. We have learned, however, 
that we are much more successful while 
conducting a conservative, business like 


trade union than when we try to overturn 
the universe in a day by running hither and 
yon after strange gods and false doctrines. 


IRON, STEEL AND TIN WORK- 
ERS OF NORTH AMERICA. By 
M. F. TIGHE, SEcRETARY-TREASURER. 


The history of organized labor’s wonderful 
achievements during the past year in secur- 
ing for the toiling masses a more equitable 
distribution of the essentials that are ab- 
solutely necessary to sustain life would be 
incomplete if it did not contain some refer- 
ence to the part taken by the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
in that effort, and the beneficial results that 
have come to those who make up its ranks, 
and whose destinies are entwined within it, 
as well as the universal benefits it has 
brought to countless thousands who toil in 
the mills and factories where its influence 
reaches. 

Unostentatious to the degree of simplicity, 
with no desire to boast or appear preten- 
tious, for forty years our organization has 
kept its lamp of hope for the weary toiler 
burning unceasingly, pointing the way to 
that haven of safety where all those who de- 
sire relief from tyranny and oppression can 
find sympathy and means of redress. For 
to its credit it can be said that its forces 
have at all times been marshaled and its 
guns trained to defend and protect the op- 
pressed and underpaid toiler irrespective of 
the consequences to itself. 

Its wage regulations, founded on the 
broadest, keenest and most business-like for- 
mulas, and its methods of collective bargain- 
ing with honest employers have at all times 
received the commendation of those who 
desired fair dealing rather than unscrupulous 
labor baiting, by which untold millions of 
illegal profits could be wrung from the blood 
and bone of human beings. 

Based on what is commonly known as the 
“sliding scale of wages” with a minimum 
wage rate below which wages can not go, 
this system of collective bargaining has been 
the mainstay of the association since its 
institution. 
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The past year, with its phenomenal ac- 
tivity in all lines of industry, and particu- 
larly in the iron and steel industry, has 
brought to those members of the organiza- 
tion and to countless thousands of others 
who are hovering on the outskirts, benefits 
that have been the dream of the optimist 
since the adoption of the sliding scale, but 
which were never realized until the year 
1916. Under this system the wages of 
many of our members were increased 
without friction or discord to the highest 
point in the history of the iron and steel 
business. 

By the system mentioned above the wages 
of our membership, based on the most con- 
servative estimate, have been increased all 
the way from 12 to 61 per cent, with the 
possibility of higher rates being paid before 
the close of the year,-a record that is without 
a parallel in this line of business. 

The one cloud on its horizon is the 
shadow cast by those who toil in the iron 
and steel mills who stand outside the organi- 
zation and who, in many instances, share 
in the fruits of the labor of those who make 
up its ranks. Some stand outside through 
fear of corporation powers and others 
through indifference to their own interests 
but both are the barnacles that retard the 
advancement of the organization to that 
goal which the trade union movement desires 
to reach. 

There never was nor will be a time in 
the country’s history but when the toilers 
who produce the wealth and make possible 
the enormous profits of those who employ 
them could, if they would only arouse 
themselves to the dignity and sense of their 
own importance by united action, demand 
and insist on that inalienable right guaran- 
teed to every American citizen—the right to 
organize for mutual self-protection and ad- 
vancement so as to share fairly in the 
great and unparalleled prosperity which 
this country of ours is at present enjoying. 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
T TEACHERS. By MARGARET 

SNODGRASS, CORRESPONDING SEC- 
RETARY. 


The American Federation of Teachers was 
chartered on May 9, 1916, only about a 
month before most public schools closed for 
the summer vacation. We have little to re- 
port, therefore, in the way of tangible suc- 
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cesses. We believe, however, that even in 
this short space of time much has been ac- 
complished in educating public opinion to 
appreciate the necessity and value of our 
organization. 

Such distinguished educators as Prof. John 
Dewey, of Columbia University, and Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, former superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, have publicly espoused 
our cause. We have won also the editorial 
support of many influential publications, 
among them the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican, the New Republic, the Public, the 
Chicago Herald, Journal, and the Day Book. 

At the July convention the National 
Education Association, the largest organiza- 
tion of teachers in the United States, the 
American Federation of Teachers held a mass 
meeting which brought the federation to the 
attention of thousands of teachers through- 
out the country. The association adopted a 
number of resolutions, embodying principles 
for which the American Federation of 
Teachers is contending. Among them are 
the following: 


Definite professional qualifications re- 


quired of all appointees to office; the tenure 


of office of teachers to be permanent after a 
probationary period; provisions against re- 
moval except for inefficiency, immorality or 
neglect of duty; legislative definition of the 
powers and duties of superintendents of 
schools. Miss Frances Harden, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation and president of the National 
League of Teachers’ Associations, was 
elected vice-president of the N. E. A. Miss 
Harden is one of the thirty-eight of the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation recently 
dropped from the service without cause. 
Thousands of our leaflets have been dis- 
tributed among teachers during the past 
three months, and correspondence indicates 
that the work of organization is going on in all 
sections of the country. Two locals have 
been added to our original number and in 
the fall we hope to see this number largely 
increased. In this connection we wish to ac- 
knowledge the support and cooperation of 
the union officials and organizers and to ex- 
press to them our gratitude and appreciation. 
Individual locals had won considerable 
successes before the organization of the 
national federation. The union at Gary, 
Indiana, secured increases in salaries, rang- 
ing from $50 to $100 a year. The Chicago 
federations, by an appeal to public opinion, 
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prevented a threatened salary cut of -7} 
per cent in May, 1915, and aided in securing 
an annual increase in the Chicago educa- 
tional fund of $1,500,000 and also an increase 
of $1,000,000 in the state appropriation for 
education, of which Chicago gets one-third. 
The Board of Education was thus enabled to 
enforce the salary schedules for elementary 
teachers adopted in 1914, providing for an 
increase, due in 1916, of $120 a year to 
3,200 teachers. The Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, together with other organized 
labor bodies, secured the defeat of the so- 
called Cooley bill in the state legislature. 
This bill provided for the dual system of 
vocational education, universally condemned 
by union labor. 

However, a situation has arisen in Chicago 
which should command the serious atten- 
tion of the labor world and of all other pub- 
lic spirited citizens. On June 27, 1916, all 
of the officers and many of the most promi- 
nent workers in the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation were dropped from the public 
school service without notice and without 
charges. All of these teachers had been 
recommended by the superintendent of 
schools for reappointment. Without ex- 
ception, all had received high efficiency marks 
from both principals and district superin- 
tendents. This action of the board followed 
an attempt made last September to break 
up the affiliation of teachers with Labor. A 
rule was passed at that time by a bare ma- 
jority of the board, forbidding teachers be- 
longing to labor unions. The enforcement of 
the rule-was prevented, however, by an in- 
junction of the Superior Court, secured by 
the teachers. The recént action of the 
board appears to be an invasion of that 
injunction. 

This attempt to intimidate the en- 
lightened and aggressive teachers’ organiza- 
tions of Chicago aims a vital blow at the 
cause of union labor. It threatens the growth 
and influence of the American Federation of 
Teachers and challenges the right of public 
employes to affiliate with organized labor. 
But even more, it strikes at that most 
precious of American institutions, the pub- 
lic schools, by taking away the only safe- 
guard of the courageous and conscientious 
teacher, tenure of office during efficiency. 

The immediate outcome of this attack 
upon the public schools is still in doubt. The 
action of the board, however, is condemneg 
by all enlightened and progressive. citize,s 
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and organizations of Chicago, and Chicago 
teachers must eventually win the rights of 
citizenship now denied them by the Board 
of Education. 

In concluding this brief report of our ac- 
tivities may we venture to assert that 
teachers, although comparatively newcomers 
in the field of organized labor, have some- 
thing to give to, as well as much to gain from, 
their sister and brother workers. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers hopes to play in 
the future no insignificant part in the great 
struggle of the workers of the world for 
freedom, justice and democracy. 


HE BUTCHER WORKMEN. By 
H. D. CALL, SEcRETARY-TREAS- 
URER. 


Probably no class of workers has been 
more highly benefited through organiza- 
tion than the butcher workmen in the early 
days for the reason that meat and meat 
products were perishable. 

It was considered necessary to slaughter 
and prepare it for the consumer at night 
and deliver it at as early an hour in the morn- 
ing as possible; hence, it was considered 
necessary for the employe to work all the 
hours there were. But after the butcher 
workman began to think, he began to or- 
ganize. After studying the situation he 
learned that his early impressions were 
erroneous and that the meat industry 
could be carried on successfully under an 
intelligent and humane system to better 
advantage and more profitably than almost 
any other industry, if the consuming public 
could be educated along that line. Hence 
the work of the butcher workmen has had to 
be educational as well as constructive. 

The first local union of butcher workmen 
that was organized, so far as we can learn, 
was in 1891, and their experience is practi- 
cally the experience of all and reads like a 
fairy tale. In 1891 they were working from 
5 o’clock A. M. until 9 o’clock P. M. five days 
in the week, Saturday from 5 A. M. until 
11 o’clock P. M. and Sundays from 7 
o’clock A. M. until 1 o’clock P. M., making 
the average one hundred five hours 
work for a week, at the average wage of 
from eight to ten dollars per week. They also 
worked on all holidays until 1 P. M., 
closed until 4 P. M. and then returned 
to work until 9 P. M. Now those were the 
conditions existing at that time and it was 
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considered an impossibility to change them 
owing to the nature of the product handled. 
But the butcher workmen believed differ- 
ently and organized, and have continued 
consistently along, gradually improving 
conditions from year to year, until today 
they are working only sixty-two hours per 
week, no Sunday or holiday work, and at a 
minimum wage of sixteen fifty per week, and 
pay for all overtime. 

Now this is a thing that has actu- 
ally been done, and when we consider that 
it has all been secured at the nominal 
cost of $9 per year dues, we feel that we are 
warranted in making the above assertion. 
The benefits secured by this local union can 
be secured by all others if they only take 
up the work of organization with a deter- 
mination to succeed. The reward of forty- 
three hours of leisure per week, and an increase 
of $7.50 per week in wages, saying nothing 
of pay for overtime worked, should certainly 
be an incentive to all to continue their efforts 
to build up and strengthen the organization 
that has paid so liberally in dividends as 
well as increasing their self-respect and re- 
gard for each other and for the welfare of 
their families. 


MERICAN FEDERATION OF MU- 
SICIANS. By OWEN MILLER, 
SECRETARY. 


To give the readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST a clear idea as to the 
greatest achievement of our organization 
the past year it will be necessary for me to 
refer to the past. 

Up to 1886 there were but few organiza- 
tions of musicians’ unions in the United 
States. In March, 1886, a meeting of these 
unions was called to meet in New York. 
Seven organizations were _ represented, 
namely: New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Milwaukee, and Detroit. 
This organization formed, and called itself 
the National League of Musicians. Mr. C. 
M. Currier, of Cincinnati, was elected presi- 
dent, and Chicago was chosen for the next 
meeting place. 

The musicians of that day had many 
grievances, but it developed that the most 
serious of all was the competition between 
enlisted musicians and civilian musicians. 
This competition was particularly felt in 
communities near which military posts or 
navy yards were established. 
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The National League gradually increased 
its membership, strength, and influence, and 
at a convention held in Philadelphia in 
March, 1888, it appointed a committee of 
two, one of who was President C. M. 
Currier, and the other Owen Miller, of St. 
Louis, whose organization had affiliated 
previous to the Chicago convention of 
1887. This committee was instructed to pre- 
pare a bill for introduction in Congress to 
prohibit enlisted musicians from competing 
with civilian musicians. The honorable 
John J. O'Neil, representative of the 
Eleventh District of the State of Missouri 
in the House of Representatives, was in- 
duced to introduce a bill. At that time 
Mr. O’Neil was chairman of the Labor 
Committee. The bill was referred to that 
committee and a public hearing was 
arranged. Messrs. Currier and Miller pro- 
ceeded to Washington to appear before that 
committee. The committee had gathered a 
great deal of evidence on the subject, and 
prepared it on a large folio to present to the 
Labor Committee. This evidence, all of 
which was sworn to or taken from public 
records, showed that a most appalling condi- 
tion prevailed wherever there was a military 
post stationed with band attached. 

A special instance, the cavalry recruiting 
depot was moved from Carlyle, Pennsylvania, 
to St. Louis, Missouri, in 1871. They had a 
band which at once entered the competitive 
field, no restrictions being placed upon 
them. They could take any engagement in 
competition with civilians for any figure 
they liked. When this band landed in St. 
Louis in 1871, there were five first-class 
bands in the city. Within a year every one of 
these bands went out of commission. The 
musicians’ business in St. Louis became com- 
pletely demoralized. Professional musicians 
could no longer make a living and had to 
leave the city. Music got into the hands of 
amateurs, and those professions which were 
forced to remain, were compelled to work 
at other occupations in conjunction with 
music to make a living. When this evidence 
was offered to the committee in Washington 
in 1888, seventeen years after the military 
band entered St. Louis, the books of the 
Recorder of Deeds of St. Louis showed that 
not a single musician in the city of St. Louis 
had acquired his own home from the entry 
of that band up to that time, and every 
musician who did own his home, either 
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acquired it before the advent of this band or 
inherited it. 

Frequent protests were entered against 
this condition with the War Department 
which paid no attention. 

In February, 1886, the local musicians of 
St. Louis joined the Knights of Labor and 
at the same time affiliated with the Central 
Labor Union and the Trades Assembly. 
They sent delegates to all of these bodies. 
They had a resolution condemning this sys- 
tem passed by these organizations, signed by 
their officers, seals attached. They also had 
the Municipal Assembly pass a resolution 
condemning the use of military band against 
the citizens of St. Louis. All these were pre- 
sented to the Secretary of War. On Febru- 
ary 24, 1887, Mr. Endicott, then Secretary 
of War, at the instigation of Honorable 
John J. O'Neil, of St. Louis, issued an order 
confining the Jefferson Barracks Band to its 
military duties, except by his permission. 
This was some relief and was immediately 
felt by the local musicians, but influential 
citizens through political or social influence 
could easily get the Secretary of War to give 
them permission for use of this band. 

The condition found in St. Louis in the 
matter of competition held good in all com- 
munities where all such bands were sta- 
tioned. 

The conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, from 1887, held in Baltimore 
up to the last one, held in San Francisco, in 
1915, have always passed resolutions con- 
demning the allowing of enlisted soldiers 
competing with civilians. This continued 
agitation finally resulted in the Secretary of 
War ordering that military bands must not 
accept engagements on the outside for 
less than union rates. This order was not 
worth the paper it was written on. An em- 
ploye of musical labor would go to a leader 
and ask how much a band of twelve men 
would cost him. He would probably say 
$50. He would then go to the military 
leader and get the whole band of thirty-five 
or forty men for $50. And then when a pro- 
test was made against this competition, the 
officer in charge of the band would call at- 
tention to the fact that the band got as much 
as was charged by the civilians; therefore, 
it was not unfair competition. 

As an instance of these tactics, an engage- 
ment in the exposition in St. Louis being 
filled by the Jefferson Barracks Band, the 
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band was ordered to play at the funeral of 
General Harney. The band could not play 
both at the exposition and at the funeral of 
General Harney. They had to obey the 
military order; so the management was com- 
pelled to secure a civilian band. The mili- 
tary band was composed of thirty-five men. 
According to the local price list, they should 
have received not less than $180 per day. 
They hired the local leader. He agreed to 
play for the same price and conditions as 
the military band, for he was aware of the 
fact that the Secretary of War had issued an 
order that the military band could not play 
for less than the local schedule rates. When 
the local leader presented his bill, the 
secretary of the exposition laughed in his 
face and refused to pay it. A suit was 
entered against the Exposition Company, 
and the company proved in court that the 
military band was receiving $100 per day, 
or $80 less than the local rates, but as the 
civilian leader had agreed to play for the 
same price as the military band, he lost his 
suit. When this was reported to the War De- 
partment, the commanding officer of Jeffer- 
son Barracks justified himself on the 
grounds that the exposition people had told 
him that they would not engage any civilian 
band, and if the Jefferson Barracks Military 
Band would not take the engagement, they 
would get some other. That excuse was ac- 
cepted by the War Department. 

Finally, in May, 1908, when the military 
appropriation bill came up in the House of 
Representatives, Congressman Bartholdt, of 
St. Louis, Mo., offered an amendment, as 
follows: 

“Provided that Army Bands or members thereof 
shall not receive remuneration for furnishing music 
outside of the limits of military posts, when the 
furnishing of such music places them in competition 
with local civilian musicians.”’ 

This was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and concurred in by the Senate. 
An amendment was also offered and carried 
that the pay of musicians in the army be 
raised from $13 to $25 per month, almost 
100 per cent. This was to make up for any 
possible loss on account of being unable to 
take engagement in competition with civil- 
ians, but this amendment had a joker that 
was taken full advantage of by most of the 
officers of bands in the army. That joker 
was that “they shall not receive remunera- 
tion.” The officers interpreted this to mean 
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that they could furnish music without re- 
muneration; therefore, this amendment did 
us but little good, for the bands would 
volunteer their services, and then accept a 
donation for its mess fund, or for the band 
fund, or the leader would be passed a couple 
of “bucks.” 

In 1888 the Honorable John J. O’Neil 
introduced a joint resolution. This is the 
same bill that was in every Congress since 
that time. It never got beyond the calendar 
of either House. 

In May, 1916, Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri, offered this bill as an amendment 
to the increased army bill, and it passed 
the Senate without opposition. It was sent 
to the House and then went to conference. 
Many of the amendments offered by the 
Senate were repealed in this conference, but 
this amendment remained in the bill, and is 
now a law of the land. 


OBACCO WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION. By E. LEWIS 
EVANS, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Labor’s ship of state is still sailing the sea 
with its sails trimmed and ever watchful for 
the squalls that from time to time ruffle 
the surface and at times give cause for anxiety 
and careful seamanship. When the lookout 
through his glasses notes the white caps in 
the distance, the report causes a stir of at- 
tention in the quarters below. 

Labor’s situation, with its intricate opposi- 
tion, is not unlike the sailor’s position at sea. 
During the past year there has been much 
cause for congratulation and it may be said 
also that there has been time for much serious 
thought. The ramifications of Labor’s 
interests cover a much larger area of effi- 
cient management than is given credit by 
the casual observer. Many of our friends 
are prone to the belief that all Labor has in 
mind is to be well fed and clothed decently 
and he will lie down like the beast in con- 
tentment. These viewers forget that they are 
presenting a picture of what they wish 
Labor would be—feed it well and the spirit 
of contentment will take possession. This 
may have been a condition existing in some 
quarters in the earlier days, but it never was 
completely so. The present condition of 
virility and nobility precludes such a con- 
ception. 

Nothing has come to Labor on guilded 
platters; all that it is now the happy 
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possessor of has been acquired by tireless 
effort, sleepless nights, wakeful and watch- 
ful days. 

Our opponents have used every means 
known to science—education, coercion and 
intimidation—to retard our progress upward, 
knowing full well that the uplift of Labor 
and its acquirement of knowledge scientifi- 
cally, politically and otherwise are just so 
many units against control and loss of the 
all essential—the profits on Labor’s produc- 
tion. Gradually, however, the steady long 
pull is making progress against the running 
stream. 

The opposition, while not lessening its 
efforts to retard Labor’s rights, is finding it 
harder to hold the controlling position they 
formerly occupied. They find that Labor has 
been quick to take lessons from the opposi- 
tion’s preventative methods. The year now 
closing is bringing into view the fruition of 
many years oi effort, giving Labor a posi- 
tion of enjoyment never before within its 
grasp; the fact that it is the fruitful result of 
a long train of untiring exertion and strain 
gives a greater appreciation of acquirement. 

Never in its history has Labor occupied 
the central position it does today, not only 
in the United States, but beyond its borders 
across the sea. 

Our Labor Day gatherings offer a splen- 
did opportunity for the discussions on the 
subject of Labor’s freedom and the means 
offered for securing it. The right to observe 
this one day in the year is one of the links in 
the chain of Labor’s legislative program and 
stands out as one of the important measures 
secured after years of disappointing effort. 
It is now recognized as a coming event each 
year, not only by Labor, but by other 
citizens of the country and we for whose 
special benefit the day was made notable, 
should use it for the noble and glorious 
purpose of cementing our bonds of unity 
and furthering the interests of freedom and 
liberty, which are among the foundation 
stones of Labor’s great cause. 

We celebrate the achievements of the 
period since our Jast gathering. We look 
back over the field reviewing our hopes ac- 
complished and those that have had to be 
given further time to round out the cherished 
hopes. 

It is at these celebrations, mingling with 
each other and exchanging opinions that we 
receive inspiration for greater effort, with 


greater accomplishment during the ensuing 
season. 

This year we have much to be thankful 
for. Labor is coming into its own. The mis- 
fortunes of our fellows across the sea has 
afforded an opportunity to give a greater 
impetus to the accomplishment of the eight- 
hour workday. 

While at this time the goal has not yet 
been reached, it is nearer by many strides 
than it was last year. Accompanying this, 
wages have been raised to a point more 
nearly in proportion to what they should be 
in many lines of activity, agreements be- 
tween employer and employe, giving recog- 
nition to organized labor in many instances 
where formerly it seemed to be in the hope- 
less distance thereby making a triple gain, 
shortening the hours, raising the wage, and 
securing recognition of the existence of 
Labor organized, potent and virile, a com- 
petent factor to be reckoned with in an 
undertaking. The employers by their deal- 
ing with Labor have learned that labor 
leaders are not the horny-headed devils that 
they had been led to believe them. Con- 
tact through the negotiations for contractual 
relations has opened the eyes of many em- 
ployers who studiously refused to even 
recognize the fact that organized labor 
existed. When forced to it by business 
necessities and having completed their nego- 
tiation, they are willing to acknowledge that 
they had entertained a very different idea 
of Labor in an organized state. This kind of 
thing has occurred so frequently that it has 
helped to break down many barriers of 
prejudice. 

These attainments, together with reduc- 
tions in hours and gains in wages, make for 
a more militant organization. 

Let us hope that our 1917 celebration may 
be another season for rejoicing over equally 
as beneficent legislation for our great and 
noble cause—the uplift of the workers. 


AUNDRY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION. By HARRY L. 
MORRISON, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The progress of the Laundry Workers’ 
International Union during the past year 
has, on the whole, been very satisfactory to 
us. While it is true that we have made no 
spectacular gains in membership, still we 
have maintained a steady and progressive 
increase. 
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We have chartered 22 new local unions 
during the year and have only lost 9 
small local unions, showing a gain of 13 
local unions for the year, with a total in- 
crease of 470 members. What we consider 
the most striking incident in our organiza- 
tion during the year was the successful fight 
waged by a handful of laundry girls against 
the powerful Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Stockton. Many of our 
readers will, no doubt, remember the lock- 
out in Stockton in-1914, and how it was 
finally settled on a non-union shop basis. 
This non-union shop proposition had almost 
destroyed our local union in Stockton, their 
membership decreasing in a year from 160 
members to only 10 members in good 
standing. 

The few members in good standing realiz- 
ing that it would only be a matter of a few 
weeks when they would have no local union, 
decided that if their organization had to go 
out of existence it would be better to 
die fighting than to suffer this gradual death, 
consequently they called a strike on two of 
the Stockton laundries. This strike lasted 


more than six months and the girls remained 
true to their organization all this time, even 
after they found out that it was not really 
the laundry owners that they were fighting 


but the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Stockton. 

The result of the strike was very satis- 
factory to the local union. One of _ the 
laundries was compelled to go out of business 
and at the end of the six months’ strike, the 
local union succeeded in signing the union 
agreement with one of the laundries and the 
business of this union laundry then increased 
to such an extent that all of the strikers were 
enabled to return to work under union 
conditions in a strictly union laundry. 

Our other local unions have also made 
considerable gains during the year, some of 
them having gained the eight-hour day and 
the balance o our loca! unions have at 
least the nine-hour day, whereas most of the 
non-union laundries are working ten and 
twelve hours a day. 

We have received great assistance in our 
organizing work from the volunteer organ- 
izers of the American Federation of Labor; 
in fact, nearly all of the local unions chart- 
ered during the past year have been estab- 
lished through the hard and conscientious 
efforts of these volunteer organizers, and we 
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wish to let them know that our organization 
certainly appreciates their good work. 

In conclusion we will state that we are 
entering upon another year with greater 
confidence in the success of our organization, 
as we have a larger membership and more 
funds in our treasury than we have ever had 
before, and while we made progress last 
year we are confident that we will gain 
greater benefits for our members in the 
coming year. 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
] OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EM- 

PLOYES—A FEW FACTS OF WHAT 
HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED DURING 
THE PAST YEAR. By F. FINNSON, 
EDITOR AND MANAGER “ADVANCE ADVo- 
CATE.” 


The International Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employes is an international 
labor organization embracing the men who 
maintain or repair the tracks and bridges, 
as well as the water service men and watch- 
men, and on some roads signalmen as well. 

These men are, in most instances, situated 
at smaller towns and isolated places, with 
the exception of large terminals and di- 
visional points. On account of their inacces- 
sibility, they have been and are difficult and 
hard to organize and bring together. For 
years they have been clamoring for some 
form of organized effort, but they have 
been badly handicapped by not being 
able to meet in great gatherings and ex- 
change their ideas often and freely—the same 
as many other organizations do. 

However, in spite of these obstacles and 
handicaps the International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes has been 
firmly established and for the last three 
years has conducted the business of the 
organization from their own building, cen- 
trally located in the city of Detroit, Mich. 

Without going into detai’s in regard to 
the earlier history of our organization, it may 
be interesting to state that within the last 
yea~ the best schedule ever obtained as to 
rates as well as working conditions for the 
maintenance of way employes has been 
negotiated. When the management of the 
Canadian government railways in June, 
1916, gave the section foreman a rate of 
$3.25 per day, they acknowledged the in- 
sufficient wages these men, with a!l their re- 
sponsibility, had been getting and took the 
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lead in establishing a new wage schedule 
for our men. 

The highest paid section foremen in Can- 
ada, on the other privately owned railways, 
receive only a flat rate in the same territory 
of $2.90 per day, although they are asking 
for revised schedules and new rates on prac- 
tically every railway in Canada at the time 
of this writing. 

It may also be stated that, to our knowl- 
edge, no railway is paying any better or as 
good a wage as the Canadian government 
railroads are paying to their track laborers 
who now receive from $2 to $2.20 per day 
and time and a half for overtime. This also 
applies to the other employes in the main- 
tenance of way service who are paid by the 
day. Bridge and building foremen also re- 
ceived a good increase, as well as carpenters 
and bridge and building laborers; foremen 
receiving from $4.20 to $4.35 per day. 

This is only one, although a notable in- 
stance of what has been accomplished 
through organized effort for this class of men. 

On the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
a wage increase was effected in March, 1916, 
giving about 4,600 men a yearly increase of 
$45 to each man or nearly a total of $200,000 
per year. 

On the Northern Pacific Railroad another 
increase in pay was effected in July, 1916, 
affecting about 2,000 men and amounting 
to about $100,000 increase per year. Many 
other schedules, too numerous to mention, 
have been negotiated and several are pend- 
ing. 

In connection with the organization work 
on the different railways, particularly or 
rather exclusively in the United States, a very 
discriminating attitude is assumed by a 
number of the railway officials against the 
men in our craft. Threats of dismissal and 
other inconveniences are freely circulated 
and in some instances carried out to men 
who refuse to surrender membership in our 
organization, although these same railway 
companies have recognized other employes, 
especially in the train service. This is one 
of the most un-American and short-sighted 
methods employed by the employers. The 
threat of starvation and hunger is held up 
before these men who have never had a 
chance to earn a decent wage, much less 
save anything for a ‘‘rainy day.”’ 

As long as our courts are dominated and 
filled with either willing tools of corpora- 
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tions or by men with “judicial tempera- 
ments’’—w'10 have as their most conven- 
ient phrases “injunctions” and “‘unconstitu- 
tionality””—organized laborers will never be 
able to forge ahead as they ought, and to take 
their place in “the sun.”” But these condi- 
tions will only be abolished when the workers 
themselves are aroused and alive to the in- 
justice and infringements on their liberty 
heaped upon them by concentrated wealth 
in the hands of a few and by their willing 
tools in many courts. 

Our organization is forging ahead and in 
spite of obstacles is enlarging its scope and 
influence day by day. The last year has 
been one of the best for our organization. 
But a beginning has been made. A vast and 
undeveloped field among the maintenance of 
way men is only waiting for the systema- 
tized and consolidated action necessary to 
lift these men out of the miserable condition 
created by low wages and long hours, crush- 
ing the spirit of independence in their breast 
and making them timid and lacking in self- 
confidence. 


ROTHERHOOD RAILWAY CAR- 

MEN OF AMERICA. By E. WIL- 

LIAM WEEKS, GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America has had the most successful year 
in its history. Looking back over the latter 
part of the year 1915 and the year 1916 to 
date, we find the brotherhood has made 
greater progress than during any similar 
period in its career. We have been successful 
in reducing the hours of labor for our mem- 
bers on many of our railroads from ten hours 
to nine hours per day.- In our demands now 
being made on the railroad companies, we are 
asking for the eight-hour day. We feel 
confident that in the very near future all the 
railroad shop mechanics will be enjoying the 
eight-hour workday. The railroad officials 
have admitted in our conferences that the 
time is near at hand when they will have 
to recognize the justice of our claims for a 
shorter workday. 

From January 1, of this year to date, we 
have renewed our agreements and schedules 
of wages with the fourteen railroads in the 
southeast territory, all of our members on 
these roads receiving from 1} up to 5 cents 
per hour increase—the aggregate amounting 
approximately to $425,000 per year. Our 
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brotherhood negotiated new agreements 
with the Delaware and Hudson Railway; 
Nickel Plate, Ontario and Western, Boston 
and Maine, Ohio and Clinchfield, Monon, 
and Colorado Midland; our members work- 
ing on these roads receiving from 1} to 3 
cents per hour increase. Renewal agreements 
have been signed with the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford; Chicago and North- 
western; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul; 
Minneapolis and St. Louis; Minneapolis 
and Omaha; Chicago, Hamilton and Day- 
ton; Macon, Dublin and Savannah; Atlanta, 
Birmingham and Atlantic; Big Four; 
Denver and Rio Grande; St. Louis, 
Brownsville and Mexico, whereby our 
members received increases from 1 cent 
up to 3 cents per hour. We have also suc- 
cessfully negotiated agreements with the 
following terminal companies, carrying bet- 
ter working conditions and increases in pay 
for all our members: Jacksonville Terminal 
Company, Chattanooga Terminal Company, 
Atlanta Terminal Company, New Orleans 
Terminal Company, and the Washington 
Terminal Company. 

In addition to the foregoing, we are now 
starting negotiations—this article was written 
in July—for renewal of agreements and in- 
crease in pay with some twenty-five rail- 
roads in the southwest and northwest terri- 
tories. Present indications are that our 
chances are good for a substantial increase 
in pay for all of our members on these rail- 
roads. Our committees are now in confer- 
ence with the officials of the Canadian roads, 
and the prospects are that they will sign r > 
in a very short time schedules and agrec- 
ments providing better working conditions 
and substantial increases in pay for all our 
members on all the roads in Canada. 

Now, just a word about the financial and 
numerical standing of our brotherhood as 
compared with a year ago. It is my privi- 
lege to report that all liabilities have been 
promptly met and at the present time we 
do not owe one dollar to any one, except 
current expenses, which will be met at the 
proper time. We have more money in the 
treasury than we ever had before; have a 
larger membership and more Grand Lodge 
officers in the field than ever before. We 
have organized during the past year 91 
new lodges, filled all vacancies and 
have 583 lodges on the roster—all of them 
in good standing with the Grand Lodge 
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with one or two exceptions. We have had 
a net gain in membership for the year 
ending June 30, 1916, of 8,366. It is very 
gratifying to all of us, and I trust will be to 
our sister organizations, to know that not- 
withstanding the fact that our neighbor to 
the north—Canada—being a part of the 
British Empire, is, therefore, engaged in 
war, and as a result many of our members 
have gone to the front; yet we have or- 
ganized in that country during the past 
year 15 new lodges and have gained in mem- 
bership 1,092. This is a net gain after deduc- 
ing all those that have gone to the war and 
those that have dropped out for various 
reasons. 

We, therefore, greet the future with con- 
fidence, believing that we will make still 
better gains during the coming year. 
It is a self-evident fact from the above that 
the condition of the organized carmen of 
the various railroads in Canada and the 
United States has steadily improved and 
enabled them to keep pace with the times. 
The unorganized carmen in some localities 
have actually suffered a reduction in wages 
during the past decade—in spite of the in- 
creased cost of living. I have been informed 
on reliable authority that on some unor- 
ganized roads at the present time the men 
in the car department are paid as low as 
15 cents per hour. The only hope for those 
men is to immediately affiliate themselves 
with our brotherhood. 


OOPERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION. By WM. R. DEAL, SkEc- 
RETARY-TREASURER. 


The greatest achievement that our organi- 
zation has had during the past year was the 
signing of contracts providing better con- 


ditions without strikes. We have succeeded 
in renewing contracts in about thirty of 
the principal cities in the United States, 
receiving increases in wages from $1.50 to 
$3 per week, and this was accomplished in 
each instance without a strike. 

We have only had three strikes during the 
past year, and one of them is now pending, 
which we believe will be settled in a short 
time. 

Our organization is small in membership, 
but we have men who keep themselves in 
good standing and are very loyal to our 
organization. 

We have had seventy-four deaths during 
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the past year and not a single claim was 
questioned because of the brother not 
being in good standing. 


ROTHERHOOD RAILROAD SIG- 
B NALMEN OF AMERICA. By A. E. 
ADAMS, GRAND CHIEF. 


The past year has been one of special 
benefit to us inasmuch as we are gradually 
getting past the point where our men are dis- 
criminated against and victimized on ac- 
count of their membership in a labor organi- 
zation, which practice has been so forcefully 
and unjustly used by railroad officials. 

It has been the general practice of rail- 
road officials to require signal maintainers 
to work ten and twelve hours a day, and in 
case of any signal failure, to call him out at 
night or Sunday without any overtime, and 
was required to hold himself ready for call 
at all times and practically to be on duty 
twenty-four hours a day. 

The signal maintainers’ duties are very 
important and hazardous as they are required 
to work at a lhours and in all weather condi- 
tions to guard the safety of the traveling 
public and we believe that if the public 
would act as jurors and be brought to know 
the importance of the signal maintainers’ 
duties, the vote would be unanimous in 
favor of shorter hours, better working con- 
ditions and better compensation for their 
labor. 

On railroads where we are organized we 
have secured overtime and a fair increase 
in wages and many very beneficial rules, 
which has had its influence on the unorgan- 
ized roads and brought their wages up to a 
certain extent. 

As a new organization we have met with 
extraordinary opposition, but we find this is 
not unusual in the history of organized labor 
and that it is the organization which grows 
slowly and acts deliberately that endures 
forever. We have gained a foothold in the 
field of organized labor and with persistent 
effort will be able to secure better wages 
and improved working conditions for our 
class. 


NITED CLOTH HAT AND CAP 
MAKERS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By M. ZIMMERMAN. 


The past year will go down in the history of 
the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union as one 
of the most prosperous years in the life of 
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the organization. Since November, 1915, 
the organization has inaugurated a lively 
and effective organization campaign in the 
cap as well asthe millinery trade. In the 
early part of December, 1915, the organiza- 
tion work in the millinery trade having been 
completed, the millinery Locals No. 24 and 
No. 42 of our international union presented 
demands to their employers for a minimum 
wage of $5 per day and other improvements 
in their working conditions. Upon presenta- 
tion of the demands, the employers com- 
bined into an association which is now 
known as the Ladies’ Hat Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association. The association issued 
statements to the effect that they would not 
grant the demands of employes and that 
they would not recognize the union. As a re- 
sult of this attitude on the part of the manu- 
facturers a number of shops were called out 
on strike and a general tie-up of the indus- 
try was threatened. The combined manu- 
facturers were forced to change their atti- 
tude and, after negotiations which lasted 
for over two weeks, an agreement was sub- 
sequently reached between the union and 
the association, granting all the demands of 
the workers. This settlement affected over 
6,000 workers who are members of Locals 
No. 24 and No. 42 of the United Cloth Hat 
and Cap Makers of North America. 

Among the most important points gained 
by the union through the agreement with 
the association are the following: 

A minimum scale of wages for men and 
women operators of $5 per day, and for 
blockers and sizers $4 per day; full recogni- 
tion of the union and union shop; a 
board of adjustment to-adjust all com- 
plaints and grievances; 50 hours per week; 
and the abolishment of the contracting 
system. 

In February, a general strike of the 120 
non-union shops of New York, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia, involving about 2,000 
workers, men and women, in the cap indus- 
try was called and within two weeks all the 
demands of the union, including a uniform 
standard of prices for pieceworkers 
equivalent to an increase of from 20 to 25 
per cent, were granted by all the manu- 
facturers. This concluded the complete 
organization of the cloth hat and cap trade 
in the city of New York, which is now 100 
per cent organized. 

General conditions of the workers in the 
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cloth hat and cap, as well as in the millinery 
trade, were greatly improved, and the mem- 
bership of the international has been in- 
creased from 4,000 to 10,000. 


AVING CUTTERS’ UNION. By 
CARL BERGSTROM, SECRETARY. 


While we have from time to time during 
the year read with much pleasure of the 
many victories won by organized labor in 
the various industries throughout our coun- 
try, and while all these victories have 
brought about higher wages, shorter hours, 
and many other advantages to the workers 
concerned, yet it is quite probable that all 
these reports would have seemed incomplete 


to the paving cutters had it not been for. 


the fact that we also had shared in the 
general prosperity. Our own progress during 
the year is indeed remarkable when we con- 
sider the depressed condition of our trade 
since the beginning of the war in Europe 
and from which it has not recovered, 
although slowly improving. 

The disastrous effect of this war was al- 
most immediately felt in our trade inasmuch 
as it caused a curtailment in municipal 
street expenditures in the larger seaboard 
cities, especially in the city of New York, 
the largest market for granite blocks. Money 
which should have been spent for necessary 
street improvements was diverted into 
other channels and for other purposes 
made more necessary by the war. In Canada 
the effect of the war was felt even more 
severely, arid in that country our locals soon 
began to decrease in membership as many 
joined the army and a greater number 
- sought other employment. In passing, it 
may not be amiss to mention that those of 
our members who have entered. military 
service will be kept in good standing in our 
organization, “‘while doing their bit for 
their country.” 

Under such conditions in our trade the 
prospect of securing higher prices for the 
cutting of granite blocks in the New Eng- 
land states, where all our agreements ex- 
pired during the early spring months, was 
anything but bright, inasmuch as in these 
states we had to deal with the members of 
the Granite Paving Block Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, powerful 
and well organized. These employers had 


already succeeded, and apparently without 





serious opposition, in having all agreements 
expire in the same year, a condition decidedly 
in their favor. 

The imperative need of higher wages, 
however, spurred our members to action, 
and consequently an adequate raise in prices 
was demanded by our locals in these states. 
This caused strikes in many localities as 
only a few locals succeeded in getting agree- 
ments signed without trouble, and during 
the months of March, April, and May hun- 
dreds of our members received strike benefits. 
All these strikes were orderly and devoid of 
excitement as they merely consisted in a 
cessation of work until new terms had been 
agreed upon. Strike-breakers were not 
in evidence. In due time these strikes were 
all settled satisfactorily and resulted in in- 
creases from 10 to 15 per cent in prices, a 
better classification and regulation of stock, 
and improved working conditions and agree- 
ments signed for terms of two, four, and 
five years. 

Besides this notable victory, a 15 per cent 
increase was secured for all our members 
in the state of Pennsylvania without a 
strike and for a large number in other states 
and Canada. 

Approximately more than half of our 
entire membership is benefited by agree- 
ments entered into this year. This is the 
story of our progress for the year 1916, and 
to our members alone who by their deter- 
mination and united efforts made it possib!e, 
the credit is due. 


ROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
B POSTAL CLERKS — LEGISLA- 

TIVE ACHIEVEMENTS FOR THE 
PAST YEAR. By CARL FREEMAN. 


The establishing of national headquarters 
in June, 1916, at Washington, D. C., by 
the Brotherhood of Railway Posta Clerks 
marked another progressive step in the 
history of the organization. The brother- 
hood’s legislative representative, in co- 
operation with the legislative committee of 
the American Federation of Labor, succeeded 
in having enacted a number of laws beneficial 
to the railway postal clerks, the most im- 
portant of which is the 15 days’ vacation. 
A resolution favoring this measure was 
adopted at the San Francisco, 1915, conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L., and was made part 
of the A. F. of L.’s legislative program. 

Laws have been enacted in the Sixty- 
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fourth session of Congress granting thirty 
days additional leave of absence (without 
expense to the department); full time for 
dead-heading; transportation commissions 
to all railway postal clerks good on any rail- 
road while traveling under orders of the 
department, which will effect a great saving 
of railroad fare to many clerks traveling to 
and from duty. The department’s obnoxious 
150-day sick leave limitation has been 
abrogated by law enacted granting one year 
leave in case of sickness. 

These concessions are gratifying, though 
the conditions in the railway mail service 
are far from being perfect. The clerks need a 
law defining the number of hours to a day’s 
work; they want a law guaranteeing seniority 
recognition in making promotions and line 
assignments; law to enforce the department 
to give substitutes regular assignments when 
vacancies occur will relieve the suffering 
among that class of workers. A retirement 
law and a court of appeals empowered to 
review cases of unjust removals and demo- 
tions in the service are paramount to all 
postal workers. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Postal Clerks 


is now in its third year as a national body in 
affiliation with the A. F. of L., and the 
results attained thus far are gratifying and 
attest to the wisdom of our affiliation with 
the host of organized labor. 


OF FOUNDRY EMPLOYES. By 
GEORGE BECHTOLD,. S&EcRETARY- 
TREASURER. 


The near approach of Labor Day causes 
me to give serious thought to our general 
labor movement and the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the recent past. 

The skilled union mechanic has been 
greatly benefited because of union labor 
efforts; the “higher-up’’ among the miscel- 
laneous trades have made splendid gains in 
their effort for a better life. Our Federa- 
tion as a whole is better understood and 
occupies a higher place in the minds of 
fair-minded American citizens than ever 
before. In my humble judgment the ad- 
vances made and the high plane upon which 
American labor finds itself in this Labor Day 
period are largely due to the integrity, 
loyalty and splendid trade union and 
American manhood of the officers of our 
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Federation and the national and international 
unions of which it is composed. 

Representing as I do an organization of 
men whose work is menial and hard, I take 
advantage of space grantedin this issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to, in the 
name of our men benefited, give thanks for 
the assistance rendered us during the past 
year. 

It is, indeed, a pleasure to inform the 
trade union public that a goodly majority 
of the union foundry employes of the coun- 
try have, during the past year, secured a 
shorter workday and a higher wage through 
their affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


NTERNATIONAL SHINGLE WEAV- 
ERS’ UNION OF AMERICA. By 
WM. H. REID, SeEcreEtTARY-TREAS- 


URER. 


Labor Day, 1916, finds the Interna- 
tional Shingle Weavers’ Union of America 
aggressively fighting for the establishment of 
a uniform union scale in the shingle mills 
of the several districts. In District No. 2, 
embracing the timbered sections of the 
Great Lakes, the situation is most en- 
couraging. 

Most of the mills have advanced wages 
this year to the union scale, and organizers 
have met with unqualified success in the 
work of organizing into various locals the 
workers who during the past two years have 
been struggling against very unfavorable 
economic conditions. 

District No. 1, including the shingle 
producing sections of the Pacific Coast, 
held a convention on April 3-5, when it 
was decided that on May 1 a demand for a 
uniform scale would be made upon mill 
owners. This scale was the same as the one 
obtained eighteen months ago, when the 
shingle weavers were forced to accept a re- 
duction. At that time employers had de- 
clared that with the advance in the price of 
shingles the old scale of wages would be re- 
stored. 

Some of them did so. Especially was this 
true where the men had previously seen the 
wisdom of getting their local unions in fight 
ing shape. In other mills it became necessary 
to strike to enforce the demands. Some of 
these strikes are still undecided. In many, 
however, a settlement has been made, and 
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the union scale of wages is now being paid in 
more than 75 per cent of the mills of the state 
of Washington. 

In not a single instance has a strike been 
ca'led off unless the scale of wages has 
been agreed to by employers. Indeed, in 
some centers where the strike has been 
most bitterly contested mills have not, after 
nearly four month: time, been able to oper- 
ate at all. Others have been put to an even 
greater expense than would be the case had 
they remained closed, by building stockades, 
employing detectives, and hiring men to comb 
the state in an effort to recruit strike- 
breakers. It is doubtful if any of the mills 
would now dispute the statement that they 
would have been much ahead had they 
at the outset conceded the demands of the 
union. The wages paid strike-breakers 
have in almost every case been in excess of 
the union scale. 

To understand properly the paradoxical 
attitude of the mill owners it is necessary 
to realize that on the Pacific Coast a more 
determined warfare against organized labor 
is being conducted by the worst elements 
of the employing class than in almost any 
other large section of the country. 

Regardless of previous promises, regard- 
less of the merits of demands presented or 
the skilt shown in their presentation, regard- 
less of the union which seeks to take a step 
in advance, there is always the same opposi- 
tion and always from the same source. 

Through all this relentless opposition and 
antagonism the members of labor unions 
have stood their ground, and marked im- 
provements have accompanied the struggle. 
Wages have been advanced even in non- 
union establishments, new men have been 
added to the membership rolls and a feeling 
of confidence pervades the ranks of the 
unions that ultimate victory will result. 

While the International Shingle Weavers’ 
Union of America is desirous of preserving 
industrial peace, as are all other legitimate 
organizations of labor, yet it is felt that it is 
better to fight injustice than to endure it in 
silence. Every possible effort has been made 
to convince employers that our purpose 
is merely to put all employers on a basis of 
equality so far as labor cost is concerned. 
Many of them have acknowledged this and 
are at least passively aiding the fight to make 
the others pay a right and equitable wage. 
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Our troubles have not been with em- 
ployers who recognize the right of their 
employes to organize and accept the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, but with those 
who deny these economic fundamentals. 

Like the burden-bearers of the past it will 
be necessary for the men organized in the 
various unions now being so bitterly fought 
on the Pacific Coast to continue the fight un- 
til a fair measure of justice has been accorded 
them. It is our hope that in this struggle 
the members of the International Shingle 
Weavers’ Union of America may bear their 
share of the burden and reflect credit upon 
their great cause in which they are enlisted. 

It would be less than fair if the assistance 
rendered by the American Federation of 
Labor was not acknowledged. The A. F. of 
L. has kept organizers constantly in the 
field, and in addition to assisting all unions, 
the International Shingle Weavers’ Union of 
America has been given the services of an 
organizer for the whole of the past year. 

Perhaps there was no organization in the 
past more inclined to follow after strange 
gods than the shingle weavers. Unhappy 
experience has proven the worth of the old- 
established trade union form of organiza- 
tion. Political action, so far as it may be ap- 
plied to free our activities on the economic 
field, is as strongly favored as at any time in 
the past, but the belief that the emancipation 
of the workers will ever be brought about 
through legislative enactment is no longer 
entertained by any considerable percentage 
of our membership. 

All organized labor in the state of Wash- 
ington is bending every effort to defeat the 
anti-picketing bill passed by the last 
legislature, but held up by the referendum, 
and several other vicious measures. The 
passage at the forthcoming general election 
of the anti-picketing bill will nullify most of 
the labor laws that have been passed in the 
past half score years. 

Freedom to exercise our natural rights on 
the economic field is the proper effort to 
make on the politica! field. If the passage of 
improper legislation can be prevented at the 
coming election in the states of Washington 
and Oregon, and the defeat of some of the 
worst of Labor’s enemies now aspiring to 
high political honors be secured, it will be 
felt that a signal political victory will have 
been brought about. . 














UNNEL AND SUBWAY CON- 
TT stecrors INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By MICHAEL CARRAHER, SECRETARY. 


Our organization is making rapid progress 
at the present time, and a number of new 
locals are in the way of formation in other 
states outside of New York. 

Last April we had one of the biggest strikes 
in the history of our international, involving 
several thousand men working in the con- 
struction of the different lines of new subways 
in New York and Brooklyn and we won out, 
gaining a substantial increase of wages, and 
what we consider more important, we secured 
an agreement from the biggest contractors 
of the country in our industry, with full recog- 
nition of our international union. 

During the strike, which lasted sixteen 
days, our men maintained very good 
behavior notwithstanding the fact that a 
number of anarchists had mingled among 
them and made several attempts to -en- 
courage the men to direct action, but the 
men followed the advice of the strike com- 
mittee to respect the laws of the land and to 
be orderly and calm during the contest, 
with the result that we had no disturbance, 
no one was arrested and consequently, public 
opinion was; in our favor. 

Among the many activities of our organi- 
zation, all our locals pay death benefits to 
members in good standing that vary from 
$75 to $150, according to the strength of 
membership, and furthermore, we supply 
medical treatment to the members when 
sick or disabled by accident. For mem- 
bers who prefer hospital accommoda ions to 
home treatment, we have endowed a number 
of beds in San Francis Hospital. We main- 
tain a claim department to help the members 
who have difficulty in getting compensation 
for injury sustained in the course of employ- 
ment, which has proven of great assistance 
to members, especially to those who do not 
speak the English language. 


NTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELE- 
I VATOR CONSTRUCTORS. By 

FRANK J. SCHNEIDER, SEcRETARY- 
‘TREASURER. 


We have been successful during the past 
four months in having the various elevator 
manufacturers sign agreements with 40 of 
the 44 local unions that are affiliated with 
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our international throughout the United 
States and Canada, in which they agree to 
employ none but members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors to 
erect, maintain, and repair elevators. With 
the increase, average wages amount to 
$5.50 per day for mechanics and $3.60 per 
day for helpers for an eight-hour day, 44 
hours to constitute a week’s work. Double 
time being paid for all overtime and holi- 
days (no work to be done on Labor Day), 
with the exception of our Boston local whose 
members are to enjoy a 40-hour week. There 
being four local unions, New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, which are not 
included in the above as their agreements 
with the elevator manufacturers do not 
terminate until 1917. We feel sure, how- 
ever, that in renewing our agreements for 
the above locals with the employers at that 
time, we will be successful in obtaining a 
substantial increase in wages and better 
working conditions. It may not be amiss to 
mention that our accomplishments during 
the year can be attributed to thorough 
organization, our membership being alive 
to the fact that previous to the organizing 
of our international union the wages paid 
and conditions under which they were em- 
ployed were abominable. The average rate 
of wages paid at that time being $2.50 
per day of ten hours for mechanics and 
$1.50 per day of ten hours for helpers, 
overtime and holidays being paid for at the 
rate of single time. 

It is with pardonable pride we re- 
view the history of our organization, and 
comparing the past with the present we can 
safely say that success has attended our 
every effort and that the moral is organize, 


agitate, federate. 
OURNEYMEN STONE CUTTERS’ 
By WALTER W. 
SECRETARY- 


ASSOCIATION. 
DRAYER, GENERAL 
‘TREASURER. 


Perhaps no organization in late years has 
been confronted with more discouraging 
conditions than has our international union. 
While substitutes for natural stone, such as 
cement, artificial stone and terra cotta has 
made great inroads on our industry, the 
most serious menace has been the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery and the grow- 
ing custom of the operators of centralizing 
the cut stone industry at the source of supply 
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(the quarries), thus practically putting out 
of business elaborate cutting stone plants 
that have been established in our many 
cities throughout the country for years. It 
has naturally followed that our members who 
formerly could obtain steady employment 
in the cities in which they chose to make their 
homes have been compelled to locate in 
these quarries, where employment is inter- 
mittent and where the surroundings are not 
of the best. 

Notwithstanding the above discouraging 
features our progress has been steady and 
encouraging and the accomplishments of our 
organization during the year have been 
many, probably the most notable of which 
has been the attainment of the universal 
Saturday half-day. Back in 1867 our Chi- 
cago local union first obtained the eight-hour 
day, following which our local unions, one 
by one, also adopted the shorter workday, 
and in 1904 the eight-hour day became 
universal with all locals, following May 1, 
1916, with the Saturday half-day becoming 
universal throughout the United States and 
Canada, so that today no member of this 
association is working more than 44 hours per 
week. 

Emerging from a three-year period of 
trade depression, during which time we had 
an unusually high percentage of unemploy- 
ment in our ranks, I am pleased to say that 
conditions have shown a marked improve- 
ment and at the present time our members 
are for the most part employed, with men in 
demand in some localities. Despite the stag- 
nant conditions of the past two or three years, 
many of our local unions obtained sub- 
stantial wage increases during 1913-14-15. 
During the first six months of this year, 21 
of our local unions have obtained increases 
of approximately 50 cents per day and im- 
proved working conditions. In but two in- 
stances was it necessary to resort to a strike 
to obtain these demands, and these two 
strikes lasted but eight days each, when the 
locals obtained their full demands. Our dis- 
bursements in strike pay for the year are, 
therefore, practically nothing. 

While the war has greatly decreased our 
membership in Canada, the membership of 
the international union is slowly increasing. 
We are in a better financial condition than 
we have been for years. Our disbursements 
in funeral benefits during the year have 
been $12,500. 
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OF AMERICA. By ANDREW FURU- 


[or america. £ SEAMEN’S UNION 
SETH, PRESIDENT. 


On the 4th of November when the Sea- 
men’s law became operative in American 
vessels the wages on the Pacific were for 
sailors $50 per month and firemen $55 per 
month in the coastwise trade. In the foreign 
trade from the Pacific Coast the wages 
oscillated, paying $25 and $30 for sailors 
and $35 and $40 for firemen. The wages 
on the lakes were $50 for sailors and $50 for 
firemen. On the Atlantic the wages were 
from $25 to $30 for sailors and $30 to $40 
for firemen. 

Foreign seamen coming to American 
harbors had wages ranging from $16 to $25 
depending upon what port in Europe the 
men had signed. If they had signed in India 
or China the wages were from $7 to $9 
in gold; if they had signed in Japan it ranged 
around the figures of $12.50 in gold. If the 
men quit their vessels they were subject 
to arrest, detention, and return to the 
vessel from which they had deserted, and 
this held them while in American ports 
down to the wages of the port in which they 
had joined the vessel. The Seamen’s Act 
became operative in foreign vessels coming 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
partly on March 4 and partly on the last 
day of July. It had been maintained by all 
those who have been friendly to the passage 
of the Seamen’s Act that when the seamen 
were given the ownership of their own bodies 
and were given the opportunity to assert 
and protect their freedom, there. would 
gradually come an equalization of the wages 
of seamen leaving ports of the United 
States regardless of the nationality of the 
vessel. It was further insisted that later on 
there would be an increase in the seamen’s 
wages in the ports of Europe and Asia either 
to the actual figure of American wages or 
near thereto, and that the treatment of the 
men would be so improved that they would 
be willing to stay by their vessels and 
desertions would decrease instead of in- 
crease. The facts gathered at the following 
ports are conclusive evidence that the law 
will work out as was expected. In the ports 
of the United States it will be found that the 
wages in foreign and American vessels are the 
same leaving ports of the United States, and 
that it is the American wage rate. 
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May 14, 1916. 
Boston. 

I inquired from Percy J. Pryor, Secretary Sea- 
men’s Union, and the U. S. Shipping Commissioner 
about wages in American vessels, and I was informed 
that the majority of American vessels pay $45 per 
month to sailors, $50 per month to firemen, forty 
cents per hour overtime, and if they go into the 
war zone 25 per cent of the wages in addition. There 
are some exceptions to this, such as the American 
coastwise line, known as the Merchants & Miners 
Line. I visited the English and the Norwegian 
consulates and found that Norwegian and English 
vessels shipping men in Boston pay $45 to sailors 
and sometimes $45, and sometimes $50 to firemen. 
The seamen of English vessels remain with their 
vessels more than usually. Most of the English 
vessels come directly from England, and the wages 
in England range from $40 to $50 per month; that 
is, from eight to ten pounds. The equalization here, 
of course, arises from the war. The Seamen’s Act 
is not in full operation, or if it is, with reference to 
British ships it has been so for such a short time 
that it has not seriously affected the condition. 


August 2, 1916. 
Boston. 

Have just received your note dated July 31 and 
hasten to answer: Wages for sailors, quartermasters 
and boatswains are $45, $50 and $55 respectively in 
the following lines: Eastern S. S. Co., Gulf Refining 
Co., Texas Oil Co., Standard Oil Co., Mexican 
Petroleum Co., Clyde Line (from Boston) Savannah 
Line, American Molasses Co., Crowell and Thurlew, 
Shawmur S. S. Co., New England Gas and Coke 
Co., and all transient coal carriers and outside tug 
boats. 

The Cuban Distilling Co—23 ships, pay sailors 
$50; quartermasters, $55; boatswains, $65. 

The Merchants and Miners, and Coastwise 
Transportation Co. pay sailors, $40; quartermasters 
and boatswains, $45. 

The above in every instance applies to fire- 
men: In paragraph No. 1, firemen receive $50; oilers 
and watertenders, $55; coal-passers, $42.50 

Paragraph 2: Firemen, $50; oilers and water- 
tenders, $55. Merchant and Miners’ firemen, $45; 
oilers and watertenders, $50; Coastwise Transporta- 
tion Co.: firemen, $50; oilers and watertenders, $55. 
The White Star and Leyland with a Cunard ship 
about every two weeks are the principal foreign 
liners. The wages from England are 9 pounds with a 
bonus of one pound. 

Danish ships are paying 70 crowns with a bonus 
of 70 crowns. On all ships from Boston that leave 
the war zone they pay $45 and in many instances 
$50 and 25 per cent bonus. 

Have heard of no arrivals with coolie crews. 

There are a large number of British leaving their 
ships; very few Scandinavians leave in this port. 


May 14, 1916. 
New York. 

Wages paid in New York are $45 to sailors, 
$50 to firemen, forty cents an hour overtime, 
and 25 per cent of the wages in addition as a war 
bonus. These wages are paid in full by the following 
lines: Morgan Line (coastwise), Savannah Line 
(coastwise), Grace Line (foreign going), United 
Fruit Co. (foreign and coastwise), the different oil 
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companies (foreign and coastwise), the American 
Line (foreign). 

The following companies pay these wages to some 
men and in some vessels; less to some men and in 
some vessels: Ward Line (coastwise and to Cuba— 
subsidized), Clyde and Mallory Lines (coastwise), 
Old Dominion Line (coastwise), Luckenback (coast- 
wise and foreign), American-Hawaiian (coastwise 
and foreign), Panama Line (coastwise and foreign), 
Red “D” Line (South American—subsidized). 

The following English lines pay the full rate: 
Lambert and Holt, Bermuda Line, the Prince Line, 
the Booth Line, and the Union Castle Line. Some 
of these vessels pay more than the scale quoted 
above, especially such of them as go to Great 
Britain. 

Scandinavian and Dutch freight steamers pay the 
scale as stated above. Scandinavian and Dutch 
passenger liners have not so far been affected. Sec- 
tion 4, providing for half-pay in port will not apply 
to any of these nations’ vessels until after June 4. 
The men are inquiring about that section, and they 
want to know whether it is in operation. Finding 
that it does not yet apply, they remain with their 
vessels as a general proposition. 

British passenger lines do not lose many of their 
men. They pay the scale stated above in filling 
casual vacancies. Wages out of Great Britain at 
the present time are about 9 pounds a month from 
the southern part of England; wages from north- 
east ports of England run from 10 to 12 pounds per 
month. 


August 2, 1916. 
New York. 

The wages of seamen, quartermasters and boat- 
swains are, respectively, $45, $50, and $55. The 
wages of firemen are $50, of oilers $55. These 
wages are paid by the Morgan Line, the Panama 
Line, the Old Dominion Line, the Savannah Line, 
the U. S. Fruit Line, the Gulf Refining-Co., Stand- 
ard Oil Co., of New York; the Standard Oil Co., of 
New Jersey; Texas Oil Co., and the International 
Mercantile Marine. The American-Hawaiian Line, 
the Luckenback Line, the Ward Line, the Porto 
Rican Line, the Red D Line, and the Clyde and 
Mallory Line are paying the above wages to some 
men on some vessels and in some places but not 
generally. 

Foreign and domestic vessels going into the war 
zone pay the above wages with 25 per cent bonus, 
and whenever the men are called to work overtime 
there is 40 cents per hour paid for overtime on the 
vessels that are paying the wages. 

The men on board the French, Italian, Holland, 
Norwegian, Swedish and Danish regular liners have 
not up to the present been seriously affected. They 
have raised their wages at home and conparatively 
few are leaving those vessels, but whenever any men 
are leaving they are paid the port wages. The men 
are demanding and sometimes receiving the pay, 
the half pay provided under the law. In other cases 
where they are refused they have collected the full 
amount of wages due. 

Quite a large number of freighters are coming, 
manned by Lascars or Chinese and nothing is done 
with them. They go away with the same crew. 
No musters have been called for fear of establish- 
ing a bad precedent, under the operation of circular 
No. 265. 
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May 14, 1916. 
Philadelphia. 

Nearly all American vessels pay $50 to fire- 
men, $45 to sailors, and forty cents per hour 
overtime. Exceptions to these are the Clyde Line 
and the Merchants and Miners’ Line which pay 
whatever they have to—sometimes $40, sometimes 
$45 per month. 

Scandinavian, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish 
vessels pay the above monthly scale and 25 per 
cent additional going into the war zone. English 
vessels pay the same scale, sometimes one-half oi the 
bonus, and then pay off in England. Others pay the 
full amount and ship to be paid off on return to the 
United States. A few English vessels succeed in 
obtaining men for less, especially to fill casual 
vacancies and there are not very many English 
deserting. 

Philadelphia. August 2, 1916. 

Wages of seamen, quartermasters and boatswains, 
respectively, are $45, $50, and $55; firemen and 
oilers, respectively, $50 and $55 per month. These 
wages are paid practically by all foreign and domes- 
tic vessels leaving Philadelphia. Some pay overtime, 
40 cents per hour; some pay no overtime, but pay 
higher wages to make up for overtime. Vessels 
going into the war zone pay 25 per cent bonus. 
Practically all men going in foreign vessels ask one- 
half pay and get it. In two cases when the money 
was refused the men left and obtained all money 
earned. 

Vessels that do not pay the above wages are the 
Merchants and Miners Line and the Clyde Line, 
both domestic. They sometimes pay the above 
wages and sometimes not and they pay from some 
ports and from other parts not. 

The question of language is of serious importance 
in nearly all of the vessels that do not pay the rate 
of wages. 


Baltimore. May 14, 1916. 

The regular scale of wages out of Baltimore is 
$50 for firemen, $45 for sailors, 40 cents per hour 
overtime and 25 per cent bonus in going into the 
war zone. This scale is, however, not paid by the 
Merchants and Miners Line (coastwise), Lucken- 
back Line (coastwise and foreign), Bull Line (coast- 
wise and foreign). It is paid by the fruit boats, 
American, Norwegian and Dutch. It is paid by the 
oil vessels, and by freight vessels going to Europe, 
except in the vessels belonging to the Caroline 
Steamship Company, of Baltimore. 








Baltimore. August 2, 1916. 

Wages paid at Baltimore are, sailors $45, quarter- 
masters $50 and oilers $55. Some pay 40 cents 
overtime and some not. Foreign and domestic 
vessels pay these wages with 25 per cent bonus for 
going into the war zone. The Merchants and 
Miners Line and the Carolina Steamship Co., are 
not paying these wages regularly. They pay to some 
men and not to others, in some vessels and not in 
others. Both these are coastwise lines. 


Norfolk. May 14, 1916. 
The following is an extract from a letter dated 

May 5, 1916, and signed by Dan Ingraham, sea- 

men’s union agent at Norfolk: 

“In reply to your inquiry to the equalization of 
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wages in the different nations’ ships, I beg to inform 
you that last week, April 23d to 29th, two Nor- 
wegian steamers, Alfred Nobel and Kin shipped, 
both on deck and below (firemen) paying our scale. 
Russian bark Finland shipped six able seamen 
bound for South America paying the scale. Nor- 
wegian bark shipped able seamen paying the scale. 
British steamer Lexington shipped sailors and fire- 
men paying the scale, also British steamer Ches- 
wick and probably some others that were not brought 
to our attention. . All coastwise ships 
are now paying the scale with the exception of the 
Merchants and Miners Line. . The Luckenback 
fleet are paying the scale from this port without any 
trouble. 
August 2, 1916. 

Norfolk and. Newport News. 

Foreign and domestic vessels leaving are paying 
sailors $45, quartermasters $50, boatswains $55, 
firemen $50 and oilers $55. In vessels that bring 
crews with lower wages the men ask for one-half 
pay and receive it or they leave, and they usually 
receive the whole pay. In a few instances the 
masters of the vessels have given the men the one- 
half pay asked for, and in order to keep them 
have raised the wages of the same crew to the port 
standard. A special instance of this is the Nor- 
wegian steamer Hercules. 





May 14, 1916. 
Seattle. 

From letter, dated Seattle, May 8, 1916, and 
signed by P. B. Gill, agent Seamen’s Union, I quote 
the following extract: 

“Since March 4 there is no record of any British 
vessels having shipped any men here. Three 
Peruvian vessels, the Mario, Algoa Bay, and 
Quadro Hermandoes, shipped crews and paid $30 
per month in the two first and $35 per month in the 
last one mentioned. I am informed that one of them 
paid $40 but of this I am not sure. These vessels 
were supplied crews from the boarding masters at 
Tacoma. During the same time several American 
vessels were supplied crews from the same people 
at $30 and $35 per month. I might mention the 
Sterling, Charles F. Crocker and Jane L. Stanford. 
These are sailing vessels. The American steamer, 
Santa Cruss, shipped men on the Sound for $35 per 
month, in April. That is the wage that has been paid 
here for some time past. The Norwegian steamers 
Belredge and Taurus shipped some men here at $30 
per month. That is an increase of $5 and $10 over 
what they paid to the previous crew. The Santa 
Cruss, as I understand, picked up her own men and 
did not have to pay any bonus. Where the boarding 
masters furnish crews, they always charge a bonus, 
so in cases where the wages are $5 less than in others, 
when the bonus is figured in, the rate will be about 
the same.” 

August 2, 1916 
Seattle. 

Two cases in court where half-pay was demanded 
and refused; am informed that some seamen received 
half-pay, not many demanding half-pay, yet owing to 
good wages being paid from Europe, except on 
American vessels that are mostly trading coastwise, 
wages are about the same on foreign and American 
vessels. Two Norwegian vessels, $50 to sailors and 














firemen, and some American vessels have received 
crews for $35, $40, and $45 per month. 





May 14, 1916. 
Portland. 

The following is an extract from a letter dated 
Portland, Oregon, April 17, and signed by Jack 
Rosen, agent of the seamen’s union: 

“On March 25 the Chamber of Commerce sent 
a telegram to Secretary Redfield complaining about 
foreign ships being held up on account of seamen’s 
law. As soon as I saw the telegram in the paper I 
wired Secretary Redfield calling his attention to mis- 
statements and stated further that there are plenty 
of men around who were willing to ship anywhere 
providing the wages and conditions were right. Also 
that wages offered were less than in the coastwise 
trade or out of Europe. Secretary Redfield ordered 
the collector of the port to investigate; he sent one 
of his men to see and I went around with him for 
two days. We talked to nearly all the seamen in port 
and in nearly all cases the answer was that if the 
wages in foreign ships were the same as on the coast 
most of them would ship anywhere; others would not 
go to Europe for love of money while the present 
conditions over there are not settled. He finally 
arrived at the conclusion that the seamen’s law had 
nothing to do with the foreign ships being held up 
for want of seamen but that the low wages offered 
and the conditions in Europe were the cause of it 
and he so reported to his superior, the collector.” 

The collector later had a regular investigation, 
and according to clipping from the Oregon Journal, 
the collector came to the following conclusions: 

“Shortage of sailors and not the seamen’s law is 

responsible for any delays which vessels in North 
Pacific ports are having. Wages on ships 
going to the war zone have not been raised. 
Wages on big Alaska fishing fleet have been raised 
to meet the demands of the shortage. Every 
steamer and sailing ship that can get up steam or 
sail is in service and twice as many men as formerly 
are employed and paid higher wages. » « oe 
the shipowners come through and share a small 
portion of their enormous profits with the men 
who take the risks and you will find sailors enough, 
declared Judge Burke.” (Judge Burke is the Col- 
lector of Customs.) He is further quoted as saying 
‘Anti-administration papers are asserting that 
vessels never before had to lose time here as they are 
doing now. All shipping men tell me that it happens 
annually at this time of the year and that the present 
fuss is nothing but an attempt to make capital out 
of a situation to forward political ends.’ ”’ 





August 2, 1916. 
Portland. 

Foreign seamen in this port have demanded and 
received one-half pay on vessels according to the 
seamen’s law. The wages on foreign and American 
vessels are the same. 


July 22, 1916. 


San Francisco. 

“We find that the sailors on transports are paid 
$40 per month, quartermasters and boatswains 
mates $45 per month; boatswains $50 per month. 
Most of the men in the deck department are union 
men and would measure up to the requirements of 
the seamen’s law. 


In the fire room and in the stew- 
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ard’s department Filipinos are employed almost 
exclusively. Firemen are paid $45 per month; 
coal-passers $35 per month. The amount allowed 
for subsistence while in port is 50 cents per day. 
It is exceedingly doubtful whether the men in the 
fire room and steward’s department would come up 
to the language test of the seamen’s law. It would 
depend entirely upon the nature of the examina- 
tion; i. e., the official construction of the language 
test.” 


San Francisco. August 2, 1916. 
Men in foreign vessels are demanding half pay but 
have so far been paid in full. Captains are trying 
to pick up crews at $40 but have, in most cases, been 
compelled to pay $55. Few men want to go for less. 





As will be seen above, there has been con- 
siderable increase of seamen’s wages in 
European countries but this increase is due 
to the war. The Seamen’s Act has not been 
enforced for sufficient length of time to try 
out the question as to whether it will. result 
in raising wages in the ports of Europe and 
Asia. 

But the whole theory of the Seamen’s 
Act is based upon the idea that free men will 
do that which is most advantageous to 
them or. which will best -serve their in- 
terests. It was believed that the seaman 
laying in a port where the wages were higher 
than the wages he was receiving, would, 
following the principle that ‘a hungry hog 
will follow his nose to the warm swill,” leave 
the vessel that he was on in order to ship on 
some vessel where he could get more wages. 

And the same indentical principle, the 
European and Asiatic shipowner finding that 
the men would leave him in American har- 
bors, causing delay, expense and annoyance, 
would follow his self-interest and pay the 
men enough wages to give them sufficiently 
decent treatment so as to have them stay 
by the vessels voluntarily, following again 
the principle of the “hungry hog.”’ 

The organization of seamen has very 
materially increased on the lakes, where 
wages have advanced to $70, and all along 
the Atlantic Coast, where wages have 
increased to figures as stated from the 
different harbors. The Seamen’s Act has 
up to the present justified every expecta- 
tion of its friends, and there is no reason to 
doubt that it will continue to do so. The 
fears expressed that the vessels would be 
unable to obtain the able seamen required 
have been without the slightest warrant. 
No vessels have been delayed as long as 
they were willing to pay the going wage rate. 




















S THE trade union seeks to protect the workers and their interests in 
A every relation of life, it is necessary to have organizations of a character 

and jurisdiction that will enable them to carry out these purposes. 
In addition to national and local central organizations, in nearly every 
state there is a state federation of labor. The chief work of these state bodies 
is to secure remedial and protective state legislation and to promote co- 
operation of local organizations to further the best interests of all. Each 
organization determines its activities and methods best adapted to deal 
with lIccal problems and needs, all of course conforming to the principles of 
the general labor movement. 

The constitution of the American Federation of Labor states that it shal] 
be the duty of all national and international unions affiliated to the A. F. of L. 
to instruct their local unions to join the chartered state federations of labor 
of the state within which they are. The effectiveness of the state organiza- 
tion is largely conditioned by the general compliance of the local unions to 
this instruction. An organization that represents the united force of the 
workers can act and speak with assuredness and authority. Wherever the 
solidarity of the workers is best expressed by the affiliation of all local bodies 
to the state organization, the achievements of that organization are cor- 
respondingly gratifying. 

As is indicated, the most urgent state legislative demand is for a law to 
regulate and limit the use of the injunctive process and to protect wage-earners 
from perversion of antitrust legislation to apply to associations of human 
beings. 

One of the methods that employers have used to prevent workers from 
protecting themselves against oppression and from organizing to promote 
their interests is the theory that labor power is a commodity and therefore 
property. In accord with this theory hostile employers invoke antitrust 
laws in order to restrain or destroy labor unions, and they have wrongfully 
used the writ of injunction to control the actions of workers and labor organi- 
zations and to deny workers courses of action to which they have constitu- 
tional and legal right. The injunction and antitrust law proved a very pliable 
and disastrous weapon in the interests of labor exploiters. 

When the labor sections of the Clayton Antitrust Act were adopted 
it was no longer possible for employers to have the assistance of federal anti- 
trust laws in their industrial conflicts with employes. Accordingly their 
efforts have been transferred to state courts and the number of state injunctive 
proceedings in cases of industrial disturbances has increased tremendously 
during the past year. The workers realize that the very existence of organized 
labor is endangered unless they secure necessary protective legislation. 

The reports of achievemeuts during the past year are representative 
of the benefits that have come to the workers through the state federations 
of labor. These organizations supplement the work of local and national 
organizations and constitute a very important element in the work of securing 
justice for the workers. 

The following reports show the nature of the work done by the state 
bodies and disclose their problems and methods.—Eprror. 
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EW YORK STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. By J. M. O'HANLON, 
Epiror LEGISLATIVE LABOR NEws. 


Any review of the records available of the 
activities of the New York State Federation 
of Labor and of its antecedent metropolitan 
and state central delegate forbears, reveals 
distinctly the fact that the clustering of 
labor unions in this state into any delegate 
body had chiefly for its object the removing 
by legislative enactment of some discovered 
statutory or common law hindrance to the 
organization of wage-earners and to the pro- 
motion of the purposes of such organization. 
Usually organized to care for the poor and 
sick and disabled of their craft in the begin- 
ning years of the past century, the trade 
organizations of journeymen mechanics as 
they sought out fundamental remedies were 
confronted with the fact that most of the ills 
were rooted in inadequate compensation for 
the toil of their members. Poor wages begat 
poverty and all of its attendant ills. The 
only remedy worth striving for was better 
wages. Thus the beneficial associations of 
workmen were forced by the logic of the 
facts to take up new purposes or expire in a 
losing conflict with over-mastering con- 
ditions. 

The new purposes were self-evident: to 
use the organization evolved out of human 
sympathy with distress for an amelioration 
of the causes of the distress. Therefore it 
was but a step from the ‘‘Benevolent Associa- 
tion” to the militant trade union—simply a 
redirection of purpose. But what a dif- 
ference of fronting! Heretofore applauded 
by the employers who supplied most of the 
objects of their charitable ministrations, 
the workmen’s associations were now de- 
nounced as things of evil, and every move 
made to raise the workday’s pay or improve 
the workshop’s assurance of health was 
bitterly assailed as against the welfare of 
society. Moss-covered statutes and ancient 
common law disabilities were refurbished 
and hurled with tremendous effect at the 
“growing menace” of “labor disturbers,”’ 
and jails yawned for the bodies of the fool- 
hardy officers of labor associations that 
sought to establish standards of wages and 
work that would lessen poverty and sickness. 
Court decisions and convictions piled up 
with crushing effect. 

Startled by these hostilities, associated 
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labor then began the flank attack on en- 
trenched wrong that has resulted in some 
degree of victory for human rights. They left 
the trenches and sought the citadels of power 
with the army of their united needs. En- 
lightened by dire experience and undaunted 
by overpower, they attacked the wrong in 
the legislative halls and the courts concen- 
trating their voting power and forces of 
expression in demands on the legislature, 
and weapon after weapcn of oppression has 
been forced out of the hands of those 
who for a century had used the legislative 
and court power as an armory to stock 
their arsenal. With opening eyes the 
wage-earners clearly discerned that in a 
country governed solely by law the con- 
ditions of living for the mass depend in part 
on who makes the law. That power has 
been too long in the hands of the exploiter of 
labor, and it will require a deal of readjust- 
ment before the balances swing even, not 
to speak of the time ordained when the scale 
will lean away from those who by living at 
all, live only on the produced miseries of 
their brethren. 

Since its founding there has run through 
the history and achievements of the New 
York state labor movement a definite pur- 
pose which is surely being worked out. 
Forcing the state to collect and publish accu- 
rate information of the condition of labor in 
the state after an initial campaign of thirteen 
years’ duration, the Empire state federated 
labor has since built on this foundation a 
code of labor law and powers of administra- 
tion paral'eled by no other state of the 
Union. Fitted one upon the other, initiated 
and advocated solely by organized labor, 
there has been erected the state inspection 
of factories, workshops and mines; regula- 
tion of child labor that compels school 
attendance to the sixteenth year; state 
mediation and arbitration of labor disputes; 
an eight-hour day and living wages for em- 
ployes in all forms of public work, direct or 
contract; recognition of labor unions as 
legal entities; a public holiday devoted to 
glorifying the name of Labor; abolition of 
the pestilent system of contract convict 
labor; widening of employers’ liability for 
the health and security of employes at work; 
limiting the working week of women in 
factories, shops and stores to fifty-four hours 
and prohibiting night work; limiting the 
working hours of minors to eight hours a day; 
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securing daily continuous periods of rest to 
all employes of street and steam railways; 
placing vestibules on street cars and safety 
brakes and couplers on steam roads; pro- 
viding compensation by state guarantee to 
employes in all hazardous occupations; 
excluding women and minors from dangerous 
trades; compelling weekly payment of 
wages in cash; minimizing fire hazards in 
factories; making wages a prior lien on prop- 
erty benefited and providing imprisonment 
for judgment-debtors for women’s wages; 
establishing state free employment bureaus; 
prohibition of sweat-shop manufacturing 
and strict sanitary regulation of all work 
places; assuring to many employments one 
whole day of rest from labor each week; 
safeguarding building and tunnel workers 
by devices and medical inspection and care; 
giving registration and state protection to 
union labels, and requiring steam railroads 
to man their trains with adequate crews. 

To establish these social reforms associate 
labor of New York state has had to meet 
and conquer piece-meal the entrenched 
beneficiaries of the wrongs thus righted. 
Every other strata of social fabric pressed 
in unison against the upheaving of the sun- 
seeking wage-earners. Each effort at reform 
was a pitched battle and its winning a 
triumph of persistence and endurance. 
From the beginning to the present the way 
of the wage-earner through the laws and 
custom of the past has been a bitter hewing 
through rock-like opposition. 

A few years ago a factory investigating 
commission was created by the legislature 
to inquire into employment conditions and 
propose remedial legislation. As a guarantee 
of the scope of its purpose Samuel Gompers, 
President of the A. F.cf L. ard a presi- 
dent of tke State Federation thirty years 
ago, was made a member. Out of this 
commission flowed a stream of legislative 
enactments that have so remodeled and 
widened the factory laws of the state as to 
establish examples for an awakened world to 
copy. So completely did these new laws 
reverse the ancient attitude of state author- 
ity toward industrial conditions and so 
quickly did they accumulate on the statute 
book that a venomous and powerful hostility 
was evoked from the beneficiaries of the old 
order of affairs. This took a decided form 
of expression in the legislature of 1915—one 
of the most reactionary law-making bodies 
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ever assembled on this continent. An 
organized ‘ onslaught was made on the 
existing labor laws and so many repeal 
bills were passed that the governor earned 
desirable distinction by vetoing nineteen of 
them in one group. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, declared by Mr. Gompers 
to be the best law on the subject existent in 
any state, nation or empire, was the special 
object of attack by the reactionists. Its 
vital principle, the state insurance fund, 
however, was preserved by the inspired and 
ceaseless labors of Daniel Harris, the 
lamented president of the New York State 
Federation of Labor, and his associate 
officers. Ill and weak, a veteran of the Civil 
War, aged and with scanty financial 
resources, President Harris journeyed from 
his home to the capitol and throughout the 
state in this battle for humanity, contin- 
uously for five months. He saved the law, 
but it cost his life. 

At a memorial service of the 1915 con- 
vention of the State Federation, Samuel 
Gompers, a boyhood chum and life-long 
friend of President Harris, gave eloquent 
expression to the grief of hundreds of 
thousands of associates who mourn the 
martyred Harris. 

The state legislature of 1916, inheriting 
some of the vices of its immediate predeces- 
sor, again sought the destruction of the 
Workmen’s Compensation and other labor 
laws. Effort was also made to establish a 
state police force, with power to visit all 
localities and arrest without a warrant. A 
determined, planned scheme to cripple the 
state insurance fund in the interest of the 
casualty insurance companies was at the 
top of the reactionaries’ legislative program, 
buttressed by a report from the State 
Insurance Department, recommending the 
destructive legislation. The new president 
of the State Federation of Labor, James P. 
Holland of New York City, was thus con- 
fronted at the outset of his official career 
with perplexing difficulties. However, stick- 
ing to the policies and methods of his la- 
mented predecessor, and with the support of 
the organized workers, the situation at the 
capitol was faced and the enemies of the 
labor laws were out-generaled in more than 
a majority of instances. The state police 
bill was defeated in the last hour of the 
legislative session; many other inirnical bills 
were killed in committee or on the floor of 
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either house. Workmen’s Compensation 
Law was strengthened and widened; proble- 
matical labor law amendments were vetoed, 
and the power to call out the state militia in 
labor disputes, heretofore lodged in local offi- 
cials, was confined solely to the governor. 
Several secretly convoyed bills’ aiming at con- 
scription of citizens to fill out militia compa- 
nies were made law, but the protest inaugu- 
rated by the State Federation has halted their 
applied use, and a sentiment is growing that 
favors their repeal by the next legislature. 
Measured by the difference between purpose- 
ful intention and potent results, organized 
labor of the state of New York feels that the 
reactionary legislatures of 1915 and 1916 
have failed signally in their efforts to disrupt 
the fundamental labor laws, and have gained 
their dishonest purpose only in so far as the 
governor has, by the use of the veto power 
over clauses of the annual appropriation bill, 
reduced the number of inspectors and other 
officials needed for an honest enforcement 
of the state labor laws. This act of the 
governor is most reprehensible as it has the 
ultimate effect of repealing the labor laws 
in the ratio that the enforcing power is 
limited. 

Sandwiched in between these unfriendly 
sessions of the state legislature was the 
Constitutional Convention elected by the 
same vote ; that chose the legislature of 1915. 
Most naturally the amendments to the 
state constitution proposed by this body and 
submitted to the voters in referendum at 
the general election of 1915, echoed the 
reactionary spirit of the period under the 
same partisan dominance. The revised 
constitution submitted was so abhorrent to 
the ideal; of popular government that the 
State Federation of Labor opposed every 
proposition submitted, and for the first 
time in it; history organized a state-wide 
political campaign involving the entire labor 
movement of the state in opposition to the 
revised constitution. The solidarity of 
organized labor of the Empire State was 
fully tested in the campaign and triumph- 
antly proved on election day when the 
revised constitution, written by the enemies 
of a Jefferson-Lincoln democracy, was 


buried under an avalanche of more than half 
a million adverse majority. 

The legislative program of the New York 
State Federation of Labor for the com- 
ing year will include as the paramount 
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issue a demand for the enactment of the 
model act framed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to prevent the application of 
state antitrust laws to hinder labor unions 
and their humane activities in the uplifting 
of the standard of American home and work- 
shop life. 


HIO STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. By THOMAS J. DON- 
NELLY, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Organization has been the slogan in 
Ohio during the past year and with it has 
come the signing of agreements between em- 
ployers and unions. This is pointing the 
way to thousands of other workers and or- 
ganization grows apace. 

Youngstown held the public eye early in 
the year because of the rebellion of the 
foreign laborers against the frightful living 
and working conditions in East Youngstown. 
Armed guards deliberately shot down the 
workers and this resulted in rioting and the 
use of the militia to preserve order. While 
indictments were had against the steel 
corporations under the Valentine Anti- 
trust law, the judge quashed the indict- 
ment upon the ground that he would not 
declare labor a commodity, which was 
necessary under the indictment to proceed 
to prosecute. Since then organization has 
swept over Youngstown. 

The street railway employes struck at 
Toledo and other points in the state. The 
organization of these men and the agree- 
ments made between the unions and the 
traction companies have added many more 
members to the ranks of the trade union 
movement. 

The Ohio State Federation of Labor is now 
condu*ting its legislative campaign for next 
year, the paramount demand being the pas- 
sage by the state legislature of an anti-injunc- 
tion law similar to the Clayton Act. Inaddition 
to this, the Federation is initiating a bill to 
prevent liability insurance companies from 
writing workmen’s compensation in Ohio. 
(This bill is necessary because of a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio.) 

The complete legislative program of the 
Federation consists of six propositions, as 
follows: 

1. Regulating and limiting the use of the 
injunction. 

2. Prohibiting the importation of strike- 
breakers. 
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3. Prohibiting the exercise of police au- 
thority by others than those in control of the 
state. 

4. Prohibiting self-insurers under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act from trans- 
ferring their insurance risks to liability in- 
surance companies. 

5. Eight hours for women workers. 

6. Providing for the Australian ballot 
system at primaries. 

In conclusion, the Federation itself, at 
the close of its year, September 30, will show 
a greater number of organizations therein 
and greater financial resources than ever 
before. 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. ByC. T. QUINN, 
SECRETARY- TREASURER. 


During the past year organized labor in 
this state has been active. Nearly every 
craft was busy pushing up wages and pulling 
down the hours of labor. The result is quite 
encouraging. 

The contracts entered into between the 
coal operators and the miners brought many 
advantages over former years. Carpenters, 
molders, machinists, street railway employes, 
textile workers, etc., have all gone ahead in 
at least a corresponding, if not a better, 
ratio. To secure the demands, in many 
cases strikes had to be resorted to, but they 
have generally been of short duration. An 
exception is the Wilkes-Barre street railway 
battle which at this writing has run for 
about nine months. This is the toughest 
struggle of the year. But judging by the 
way the men are holding out victory will 
come to them in the end. 

In the organizing field good work has been 
done. In the eastern and western ends of 
the state, industries have been organized 
that were heretofore regarded as_ strong- 
holds of non-unionism. Judging from the 
per capita returns from our affiliated 
locals, many of the old unions show very 
nice increases in membership. Here in 
Harrisburg, a very hades of industrial 
stupidity, there has been a_ pleasurable 
awakening on the part of the workers. The 
machinists, hodcarriers and street railway 
men have been organized, while the car- 
penters and painters’ organizations are 
growing rapidly. 

Coming to deal with the work of the. Fed- 
eration, we have a gratifying 1eport. Three 
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years ago when a permanent office was 
opened here, the number of the affiliated 
unions stood below the three hundred mark. 
Now we are going up rapidly toward a 
thousand. During the past year the net 
increase showed one hundred and two 
affiliations. We expect to exceed this during 
the present year. 

The compensation act, which went into 
effect on January 1, 1916, is working very 
well. We appear to have an impartial, 
painstaking, and efficient Compensation 
Board. Against the decisions rendered by 
it there can be little if any complaint. In 
the cases in which some of the corporations 
have sought to deal unfairly with their in- 
jured employes, the board has been very 
prompt in “‘scotching’”’ the game of injus- 
tice. At the coming session of the legisla- 
ture, an effort will be made to correct a 
number of very apparent imperfections in 
the act. 

In order to take legislative ‘‘time by 
the forelock,’’ we have adopted a system of 
“heckling” the candidates. 

Before the primaries, communications 
were mailed to the aspiring ones, enclosing 
interrogation forms bearing the nine ques- 
tions given below: 

No. 1. Would you feel it your duty to 
oppose the repeal of the full crew bill? 

No. 2. Would you be likely to vote 
against an attachment of wages (garnishee) 
bill? 

No. 3. Do you favor the idea of holding 
a state constitutional convention on a non- 
partisan basis? 

No. 4. Would you be opposed to an in- 
crease in the number of the state constab- 
ulary and the salaries of its officers? 

No. 5. What would be your probable 
position on the subject of old-age pensions 
to be paid to persons having reached the 
age of sixty-five years? 

No. 6. Would you be in favor of an ade- 
quate appropriation for the Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Fund, so as to make the fund more 
advantageous to widows and abandoned 
mothers, and of making it compulsory on 
county commissioners to adopt it? 

No. 7. Would you support a bill to pre- 
vent the use of machines in the working out 
of stumps and pillars in the bituminous 
mines? 

No. 8. How do you feel toward the pas- 
sage of an anti-injunction bill, providing that 






























what may be done legally by one person, 
shall not be illegal if done by two or more 
persons? 

No. 9. Would you help to pass a compul- 
sory compensation act, making it obliga- 
tory on all employers to insure their employes 
in the state workmen’s insurance fund; 
raising the compensation scale to sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent of wages; paying 
to widows and dependent widowers, the 
sum of thirty dollars per month till death, 
or remarriage, and increasing the period of 
payments for disability by at least twenty- 
five weeks? 

There were nearly a thousand primary 
candidates. We have replies, more or 
less favorable, from between five and 
six hundred. Twenty candidates for senator 
and two hundred and fifty-one for repre- 
sentatives, who favor us, have been nomi- 
nated. As there will be fifty senators and 
two hundred and seven members in the next 
house, it will be observed that almost the 
half of the senatorial candidates look favor- 
ably on our bills, while the house shows 
more than half of the nominees for repre- 
sentatives to be friends of our proposed 
legislation. 

The candidates who ignored our communi- 
cations are now being taken in hand by the 
local unions. Question forms, specially pre- 
pared for the locals, have been forwarded 
to the secretaries, with the request that they 
proceed to requestion the would-be legis- 
lators in their respective districts. We are 
of the opinion that this proceeding will have 
a good effect and bring many of the de- 
linquents to state their position toward us. 

By this course we anticipate electing a 
number of friends to the legislature of nine- 
teen seventeen through whom to accom- 
plish the passage of an anti-injunction law, 
and a majority of the other bills. 


NDIANA STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. By GEORGE J. SCHWAB, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The necessity for attention should appeal 
to all unionists to follow out the expressed 
desire of those ordering the affairs of the 
labor movement as directed by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to the best interest 
of all wage-earners. 

The Indiana State Federation of Labor 
has done much to advance the cause of 
unionism and to improve the condition of 
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Its progress will be 
measured by the loyalty shown by those 


the wage-workers. 


interested. If you are interested in the 
questions that affect the industrial life of 
the country, you will take part in the affairs 
of the State Federation, for it is through such 
agencies that the working people achieve 
results. 

The industries of the United States are 
experiencing a phenomenal degree of pros- 
perity, showing remarkable activity in the 
state of Indiana. 

It is natural that a period of unexampled 
prosperity following one of severe depression 
should bring its share of labor disturbance; 
particularly is this the case when the con- 
ditions that bring about the prosperity tend 
likewise to raise the price of those things 
that have become the necessities of life. 
Wage advances in the state of Indiana have 
been of substantial character and in the 
great majority of instances have been secured 
without disturbance. 

The year 1916 has started off very nicely, 
and if the work of the first half year is a 
criterion upon which to base calculations we 
are going to make some history in the state 
of Indiana of which we will feel proud 
during the coming year and which indicates 
that the dark cloud of depression has 
entirely disappeared and has been replaced 
by the sunshine of prosperity, which brings 
the hum to industry’s wheels, gives employ- 
ment and has increased compensation, 
generally speaking. 

As has often been stated the true barometer 
of trade conditions in the Indiana State 
Federation of Labor is the number of affilia- 
tions, and we are proud to say since the last 
convention of the Indiana State Federation 
of Labor, held last September at Gary, 
Indiana, one hundred and twenty locals 
have become affiliated. This is a handsome 
showing and should be an incentive to 
organized labor to put forth renewed efforts 
for the remainder of the year for this par- 
ticular purpose. The time to go is while the 
going is good, and the blessings of fair wages 
and fair conditions in both good and bad 
times are only secured and guaranteed by 
eternal efforts and perseverance on our part. 
Efficiency conveys a lesson to us. In what 
way, do you ask? By organizing the unor- 
ganized; by preaching and instilling the 
principles of unionism into the hearts of the 
toilers; by teaching to practice and pursue a 
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policy of fair dealing, and finally by inspiring 
all of us with that spirit of loyalty to the A. 
F. of L. and its principles, which alone give 
it strength and prestige. 


ICHIGAN FEDERATION OF 
M LABOR. ‘By R. L. DRAKE, SkEc- 
RETARY- TREASURER. 

The year of 1916 has witnessed in Michi- 
gan an awakening of the toilers in all parts 
of the state. This awakening has been 
twofold—on the part of the unorganized to 
the necessity of forming trade unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor if they are to improve working con- 
ditions and secure increases of pay, and on 
the part of the organized in endeavoring 
to secure a greater portion of economic 
and social justice. The formation of new 
unions and the building up of the older 
organizations has been limited only by the 
number and time of the organizers in the 
field. Lansing, Flint, Menominee, Detroit, 
Battle Creek and some other manufacturing 
cities have all responded readily to the 
efforts made toward organization. In each 
city meetings held for the purpose of organ- 
ization work have been attended by hundreds 
eager to hear the message of the eight-hour 
day delivered by the organizers in the field. 

Prosperity has been abundant and the 
demand for labor unusual, but the increase 
in pay and the betterment of working condi- 
tions has not kept pace with the profits 
derived by employers. The unorganized 
toilers were not long in discovering that 
they were enjoying no part in this increased 
prosperity and hence the cry from so many 
places for assistance. The organizer is indeed 
a welcome visitor to the tents of the helpless 
unorganized, although invariably he is met 
with the same old opposition from the 
employers who “do not want to see the 
pleasant relationship between their ‘satisfied’ 
workmen and themselves disturbed.” The 
toiler has been overworked and underpaid 
for so long that his present struggle for a 
greater share of industrial freedom, a goal 
toward which the organizer is assisting him, 
has spread terror among the ranks of the 
exploiters, and the organizer is accordingly 
charged with all the crimes in the calendar, 
from inciting unrest to treason. Needless 
to say, the workers, fooled for so many 
years, refuse to take seriously the hysterical 
outpourings of the masters in the daily press, 
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and organization has gone on apace. The 
charge that the “agitators” have gone 
abroad in the land breeding unrest and 
dissatisfaction is answered by the fact that 
in each instance the cry for help has come 
from the unorganized themselves. 


Anti-Injunction Petitions 


Spurred on by the action of the judiciary 
in granting injunctions in Michigan in 
practically every case in which one was 
demanded, the Detroit Federation of Labor 
prepared petitions seeking an amendment 
to the constitution of the state taking 
from judges the power to issue injunctions 
where a strike is being peaceably conducted. 
This action of the Detroit Federation was in 
line with the recommendation of the execu- 
tive board of the American Federation of 
Labor. The state body cooperated and the 
movement was made state-wide. The 
matter will go before the voters at the 
spring election early in 1917. 


Junior Union Movement 


Grand Rapids established and has suc- 
cessfully carried on a campaign to interest 


the youngsters in the trade union movement. 
It is believed that this branch is the first of 
its kind in America. Saginaw has followed 
suit and it is hoped that these two cities have 
but begun a movement that will embrace the 
entire state and eventually be followed by 
other Federations throughout the country. 
The power for development by this move- 
ment is incalculable and a few years of 
organization work along this line will even- 
tually make the hiring of strike-breakers 
an impossibility because of the education 
along true union lines of the rising genera- 
tion. 
Women’s Union Label League 


Much has been accomplished in this par- 
ticular department of labor activity in 
Michigan during the year just closed. New 
branches have been established in several 
cities and the older bodies, Kalamazoo and 
Grand Rapids, have rendered splendid serv- 
ice. The rank and file of the labor move- 
ment throughout the state are fast awakening 
to the important part that may be played 
by women in the development of a demand 
for union-made articles. There is no doubt 
that in Michigan at least the time is not far 
distant when the wife of every union man in 
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the state will demand and through the agency 
of the Women’s Union Label League pre- 
vail on local merchants to handle union- 
made goods. 


The Compensation Law 


At the 1915 convention of the Michigan 
Federation of Labor the president in his 
annual report recommended to the con- 
vention that the incoming executive be 
empowered to appoint a committee to pre- 
pare amendments to the compensation law in 
force in this state. This authority was 
granted and a committee of representative 
members from various parts of the state and 
from many crafts was appointed to take up 
the work. 

The committee held several meetings and 
considered the compensation problem from 
every angle, and invited to its meetings and 
listened to advocates of varied ideas and 
movements, among them being enthusiasts 
on the incorporation in the Michigan act by 
amendment of the exclusive administration 
of the same by the state. However, after a 


most careful study and thorough discussion, 
the committee decided that it would seek 
only amendments benefiting the worker in 


broadening the scope of the act to cover 
occupational diseases, extending the medical 
attention to three months, raising the sched- 
ule of payments from 50 to 66 2-3 per cent 
and raising the maximum to $12 per week 
and the minimum to $5. It is also proposed 
to limit the waiting period to one week and 
compensation paid from the first day if the 
incapacity extends over four weeks. 

To secure the submission of these proposals 
to the 1917 legislature, it will be necessary to 
secure approximately 40,000 signatures to 
the petitions prepared by the committee. The 
petitions will then be presented to the Secre- 
tary of State and will in turn be given by him 
to the legislature on the first day of the session. 
If within forty days the legislature takes no 
favorable action on same, the Secretary of 
State is required by law to place the matter 
on the ballot at the spring election. The 
legislature is also given power under the 
initiative and referendum law to submit a 
counter proposition to the people. 

In brief, Michigan is fast taking its place 
among the active trade union centers of 
the country. For many years it was con- 
sidered an agricultural state, but the 
manufacture of the automobile and _ its 
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accessories has rapidly changed Michigan to 
an industrial commonwealth, and organized 
labor has endeavored with no small measure 
of success to keep pace with the changing 
order of things. 


OLORADO STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. By ED. ANDERSON, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Colorado, the home of Rockefeller’s ben- 
evolent paternalism, and trying-out place 
of other fads and experiments that affect 
the welfare of the working people (among 
which might be mentioned the Industrial 
Commission law, inflicted on us by the last 
legislature) can, in spite of all of these 
afflictions, report a year of industrial ac- 
tivity and growth for the family of labor 
organizations, not dreamed of by the most 
optimistic of our membership. 

At no time within the history of the State 
Federation has there been so many demands 
for an increase in wages, or change in work- 
ing conditions, within the same length of 
time, as during the past twelve months. Of 
all these demands, a large majority have 


‘been successful in securing in part some 


increase or other benefits. 

Among the organizations which have se- 
cured an increase in wages or other improved 
working conditions are the following: 
Bricklayers secured a dollar increase in 
wages without strike on referring the matter 
to the Industrial Commission. The tailors 
of Denver secured an increase in wages ap- 
proximating 25 per cent, and other improved 
conditions. This organization was in the 
hands of the Industrial Commission nearly 
six months, and they claim that they would 
have secured the same increase through 
their organization without the aid of the 
commission, and in a much shorter time. 
The machinists of Denver secured a liberal 
increase in their pay as well as the eight- 
hour day. They were in the hands of the 
commission only a short time, and secured 
a favorable decision, but had to strike to 
secure the increase. 

The carpenters have secured an increase of 
five cents an hour through their industrial 
organization. This increase affects car- 
penters all over the state. All shop em- 
ployes on the Denver and Rio Grande have 
secured an increase and improved working 
conditions without strike or the aid of the 
Industrial Commission. The painters. of 
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Denver secured an increase of five cents an 
hour without strike. The glazers’ union of 
Denver secured an increase, after a short 
strike, and this union has secured what 
perhaps is another Colorado contribution 
to a new method with which to deal with 
organized labor—‘‘the preferential union 
recognition.’’ Just what this is I would not 
even want to say at this time, but if it works 
out satisfactorily to the glazers, and one other 
union which has just accepted it, perhaps 
it may be an improvement over some other 
systems which have been inflicted on us 
in the past. 

The painters of Pueblo made a demand 
for an increase of five cents per hour, and 
while they have not secured a satisfactory 
settlement with all contractors, all members 
of the organization are reported working. 
The bill posters and billers of Denver secured 
an increase and report a contract with their 
employers that is one of the best in the 
country in their line of business. The 
hoisting engineers of Denver have secured 
without strike an increase of one dollar per 
day through the strength of their industrial 
organization. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
Local No. 422, employed at the Lindquist 
Cracker Company and the Merchants Biscuit 
Company plants, many of them working for 
as low as five and six dollars a week, made 
a demand for an increase early in the year. 
This went before the Industrial Commission 
which after several months’ investigation 
made a decision adverse to the demands of 
the organization, justifying their decision on 
the grounds that the business would not 
warrant an increase at this time. A strike 
was called and has been in progress for two 
weeks, and the employes at the Lindquist 
plant have gone back to work under the 
“preferential union recognition,” and no 
increase. The employes at the Merchants 
are still out. Had they received a favorable 
decision from the commission, they would in 
all probability received some concessions 
in the way of an increase or improved 
conditions. 

Many other organizations have made a 
demand for an increase and improved con- 
ditions. They are still in the hands of the 
Industrial Commission, some for a consider- 
able period of time, and it is impossible 
even to guess at this time what the final 
result will be. 
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A number of other increases have been 
granted by employers to their employes who 
are not organized, not out of their particular 
love for them, but because of expediency. 
In the great industrial activity that exists 
at the present time they need their services, 
and in order to retain them in their employ 
they realized the fact that they would have 
to increase their pay. Notably among these 
are the employes at the steel works of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, at 
Pueblo; the employes of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, at Lead- 
ville, and in the metalliferous mines through- 
out the state. 

In connection with this volunteer increase 
it might be well to mention that it is easy 
to give, and just as easy to take away, and 
without an organization to protect their 
rights, they have no assurance how long 
they will be the recipients of their masters’ 
generosity. In the plan of the Rockefeller 
Union any method to make or enforce a 
demand for an increase of wages, or better 
working conditions, is very conspicuous by 
its absence. 

In the way of organization we have kept 
pace with other jurisdictions. Twenty-five 
new affiliations with the Federation were 
reported at the twenty-first annual con- 
vention held in August, with an increase of 
several thousand in membership. Regard- 
less of all of the new isms and methods with 
which those who are inculcated with these 
new ideas would make them a panacea for 
all the ills of the working people, the working 
men and women of this state realize that 
the only way they will ever receive any 
real benefit, and be able to act as free people, 
and be in a position to ask and demand a 
just part of that which they produce is 
through industrial organization. 


INNESOTA STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. By GEORGE 
LAWSON, 


W. SECRETARY-TREAS- 


URER. 

Organized labor in Minnesota has made 
steady, substantial, and enduring gains 
during the past year. There has been 
nothing startling or spectacular in its ad- 
vancement, but it has lost no foot of ground, 
either of what it has long held or what it 
has recently acquired. And the acquisitions 
it has made are such, and public sentiment 
in its favor throughout the state is so de- 
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cided, that it is not likely to lose any so long 
as it conducts its affairs with the propriety 
that has characterized it in the past. 

During the year peace and prosperity 
have prevailed generally for the labor move- 
ment in the state, but recently three events 
of magnitude have seriously disturbed the 
pervading serenity. Two of these are still 
in progress. One is a strike against the 
Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company 
following a lockout of some of its union 
machinists, and the other is a strike of the 
miners on the Iron Range in the north- 
eastern part of the state. The latter is riow 
under the management of the I. W. W. and 
threatens to embroil our state authorities 
and people in very disagreeable complica- 
tions. 

The disturbing event of greatest moment 
and portent, however, was an attempt made 
by th: National Association of Manufac- 
turers, through the American Antiboycott 
Association and a rank non-union construc- 
tion company in St. Paul, to have an injunc- 
tion of the usual drastic character riveted 
upon the union building trades organiza- 
tions of this city. The George J. Grant 
Construction Co. has long been hostile to 
union labor and on the several unfair lists of 
the building trades organizations and the 
Trades and Labor Assembly here. This com- 
pany obtained a contract for the erection 
of a costly and imposing new building for 
the State Historical Library. Union men re- 
fused to work on the job and the whole 
force of the labor movement in this city was 
employed in an effort to have all the work 
on the building done by union labor. 

Inspired by the two union-hating organi- 
zations named above, the Grant Company 
sued for a temporary restraining order 
against the building trades organizations 
and their members, sued them also for penal 
damages in the sum of $50,000 for alleged 
injury done to the company’s business and 
prayed for an injunction pendente lite. 

One Walter G. Merritt, a regular attorney 
for the American Antiboycott Association, 
came to St. Paul to take part in the case, 
and in a public address delivered in Minneap- 
olis declared in flamboyant language that it 
would take rank with the Debs’ case, the 
Danbury Hatters’ case and the Gompers- 
Mitchell-Morrison contempt case in historic 
prominence and its hurtfulness to organized 
labor. The local lawyer for the company 
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was James D. Shearer, Esq., Minneapolis, 
attorney for the Minnesota Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Hon. Daniel W. Lawler, cf 
St. Paul, appeared for the defendants. 

The hearing on the application for the 
injunction took place before Hon. Frederick 
N. Dickson, one of the judges of the district 
court fer Ramsey County, and continued 
several days. It was argued at length by 
Mr. Shearer and Mr. Lawler, and written 
briefs were thereafter submitted. Judge 
Dickson’s decision was: 

“After hearing evidence and arguments of counsel 
and upon consideration, it is ordered that plaintiff's 
motion for a temporary injunction pendente lite be 
and it is hereby in all things denied, and that the 
restraining order issued herein on May 10, 1916, be 
and it is hereby vacated and set aside.” 


In the memcrandum accompanying his 
decision Judge Dickson holds: 

“1. The complaint contains no specific instances 
of wrongdoing on the part of the defendants. Its 
allegations are only very general conclusions of the 
pleader without any facts or acts from which such 
conclusions could fairly be drawn. 

“2. None of the acts with which the defendants 
are charged in the voluminous complaint are un- 
lawful. 

“*3. Any man may refuse to work for or deal with 
another man, handle his products or work with his 
tools, for any reason sufficient unto himself; and 
what he can do in this respect individually he can 
do collectively by agreement with others and 
through a federated agency. 

“4. No evidence in the case shows or tends to 
show that the defendants have committed or con- 
template committing any unlawful acts. 

“5. The letters written by the officers of the 
various unions to subcontractors and others can not 
fairly be construed to mean more than that the 
conditions of membership in the unions and not 
punitive methods by the unions will prevent union 
laborers from working on the company’s jobs.”’ 


The blow delivered to the Grant Company 
by this decision was so effective that the 
company is now showing signs cf willing- 
ness to unionize its business and come into 
entirely harmonious relations with organ- 
ized labor. 


Manet STATE AND DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. By HENRY 
J. HARDY. 


The State of Marvland has never been 
known as one of these states in which the 
organized labor movement had attained a 
high state of efficiency, and it was due to 
the fact that this was well understood by 
those in the forefront of the movement that 
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a determined effort was put forth to remedy 
the conditions existing. 

At the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the representative in 
that body of the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor introduced a resolution, which has 
become known as No. 59, which resolution 
called for the placing in the state of an 
experienced organizer for the purpose of 
directing a vigorous campaign of organi- 
zation. This resolution was acted on favor- 
ably and the President of the A. F. of L. sent 
into the field Mr. Harry Eichelberger one 
of the old guard of organizers and a man 
familiar with the movement in this state. 

The Maryland State-District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor, as well as the local 
central body in Baltimore rallied to the 
cause and it is to the credit of all concerned 
that the primary aims of the campaign, 
namely, the securing of ten thousand new 
members for tlie movement, was exceeded 
in the first six months of the campaign. 
The slogan, therefore, had to be revised, 
and it now reads: 

“For My Maryland, 10,000 more and 

then some.” 

‘“‘We have reached 10,000—now for 10,000 

more.” 

To the uniformed this way seems like an 
idle boast, but to the forces at work it is a 
stern reality. At the outset a campaign 
committee was appointed and the work was 
carefully mapped out. The weaker organi- 
zations were visited and all that could be 
done to strengthen those unions was done 
in a systematic manner. Subcommittees 
for each night in the week were appointed 
and were on the job continuously. Unions 
were visited and a healthy growth in interest 
was soon noticeable. 

In the field of the unorganized there was 
still greater activity. The longshoremen 
were the first to feel the good effects of the 
work. From a few hundred they soon be- 
came a force nearly four thousand strong. 
Then the textile workers; from a people 
entirely unorganized there sprang a fight- 
ing force that numbered almost two thou- 
sand. And so on down the line, all classes of 
ship yard employes, building laborers, and 
other crafts, felt the stimulus and today 
the state of Maryland bids fair to take her 
place among those states that can boast of 
a virile, stand-up-and-go-get-it brand of 
trade unionism. 
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And the end is not yet in sight. As the 
campaign goes on it seems like the proverbial 
snowball, the longer it rolls the bigger and 
stronger it gets. May its end never be 
reached until there is not a man or a woman 
who is not enrolled under Labor’s banner for 
the industrial conflict. 

At present the work is moving like a 
well-oiled machine—little noise but many 
results. When the convention of the A. F 
of L. shall convene in Baltimore this No- 
vember, the delegates to that body will see 
a rejuvenated Baltimore, physically and - 
better yet, may I say, “trade unionistically.”’ 


ASHINGTON STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. By CHARLES 
PERRY TAYLOR, SECRETARY. 


The conditions affecting union labor in 
the state of Washington in 1916 contain 
much for which to feel thankful and much 
to be deplored as well. The unemployment 
of previous years has been greatly decreased 
and union membership has been considerably 
increased. The lumber industry, one of the 
the three basic industries of Washington, 
has recovered considerably from the depres- 
sion of the past eighteen months or more. 
Longshoremen over the entire Pacific Coast 
have been on strike most of the time since 
June 1 for better wages and a union shop, 
as have also the shingle weavers, although 
the latter are employed at union wages in 
the great majority of the shingle mills that 
are in operation. 

The ship owners have been receiving 
enormously increased cargo rates on the 
Pacific Ocean and the longshoremen felt 
that employers’ war profits were so enor- 
mous, they were entitled to increased pay, 
so they demanded 5 cents per hour increase 
on regular time and 25 cents increase per 
hour on overtime. The work is dangerous, 
laborious and requires much skill. 

The usual vindictive and disreputable 
tactics of non-union shop advocates have 
been used by organized opponents of union 
labor to check the efforts of unionists to 
secure increased wages, improved conditions 
and greater and more effective organization. 

In the three largest cities of the state the 
Employers’ Association has, to a great extent, 
succeeded in using the daily press, chambers 
of commerce, commercial and rotary clubs in 
publicity campaigns for the non-union shop. 
In the longshoremen’s strike in Seattle and 
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‘Tacoma, negro strike-breakers have been im- 
ported, armed thugs and gunmen have been 
used in efforts to break the strength of the 
strikers, peaceful picketing has been for- 
bidden and strikers have been killed by 
gunmen and special police. Police and 
court officers are charged by the strikers 
with sharp practice and partiality toward the 
strike-breakers and gunmen and prejudice 
against the strikers. Yet none of the strikers 
have proved traitor to their cause. 

In Spokane the Employers’ Association 
has used the press and is trying to use the 
Chamber of Commerce to aid a non-union 
shop campaign against the unions in order 
to resist the successful union labor forward 
movement which has been conducted for 
the past two months. Several new unions 
have been organized and scores have been 
taken into- membership of existing unions. 
Labor Day will be celebrated at the Inter- 
state Fair on opening day, and this large 
institution will employ union labor. 

Spokane has no strike on and no wage 
demands have been made. The Spokane 
labor movement is at peace with employers 
generally; but the union-haters, trying to 
stir up trouble, have published that strikes 
were imminent, wage increases about to be 
demanded, etc. Men have boasted that they 
were paid to deliver the union labor vote in 
public elections on corporation franchises, 
happily defeated at the polls. Union-haters 
have tapped telephone wires, used detectives 
and disreputables in efforts to injure union 
officials, and in general have done very 
dirty, contemptible thing to frighten the 
workers in the union cause but without 
success. 

No deserters have appeared in longshore- 
men’s ranks; no union traitors have injured 
the labor forward movements in operation. 

The enemies of union labor know no 
boundary line. When our movement begins 
to show growth, strength and unity, our 
powerful enemies begin to use the strike- 
breaker, the thug, the assassin, the detective, 
the spy, the dissolute and every other vile, 
vindictive, villainous tool they can employ 
to break up the unions, besmirch the 
officers and intimidate the members. 

But these things do not discourage us. The 
harder we get a slap in the face, the more 
determined we become tq have our right 
and our freedom as workers, to organize all 
we can, to sell our labor for our own price, 
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to protect and support our families, and, in 
short, to enjoy to the full every right, every 
privilege and every liberty guaranteed to 
all other citizens of the American Union of 
states. 


LABAMA STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. By L. BOWEN, SEc- 
RETARY-TREASURER. 


The state of the organization in Alabama 
at present time is slightly below normal 
owing to lack of employment of the 
building trades craftsmen. This fact has 
caused a falling off in membership among 
these locals, by reason of many members 
leaving the state, and some falling out of the 
ranks. I am glad to say, however, that the 
last named are very few, and the losses are 
thos who were forced on account of practi- 
cal starvation to do the best they could to 
feed their families. Most of the locals are 
coming back and are working earnestly and 
faithfully to build up the membership to 
original strength. 

In the metal trades great activity in 
organization has marked the past year. 
Among the machinists this activity has been 
most pronounced, with the result that this 
organization has increased its membership 
over 35. The machinists have led the fight 
for the eight-hour day, and have been 
successful in all but a few instances. In 
Birmingham the owners, backed by the 
National Metal Trades’ Association, have 
resorted to the injunction to prevent organ- 
ization of employes, and these injunctions 
are so sweeping in their nature that members 
can not even state that a strike is in prcg- 
ress without being in contempt of the 
court granting the injunction. In Anniston, 
Alabama, similar injunctions are in force 
with an ordinanc> penalizing any member 
of a labor organization for even mention- 
ing a strike to any person or talking over 
conditions on the floo- of the local union. 

The molders have also suffered this dis- 
crimination, and in practically every large 
plant in the state the molders have been 
enjoined for exercising their natural func- 
tions. 

Other of the metal trades have profited 
by the demand for labor of their class and 
have increased wages and shortened hours, 
mostly without resoriing to strike. 

With regard to the future program of the 
state organization, I may say that it is very 
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progressive, and the indications are that 
every local affiliated will be most aggressive 
in the fight to have the program enacted into 
law. The first and paramount issue is the 
abolition of the infamous Antiboycott law, 
upon which is predicated every injunction 
that is issued against labor unions, and the 
adoption of the A. F. .of L. model law 
against the issuance of injunctions without 
trial by jury. With the aid of cooperative 
and education committees, which are being 
formed throughout the state and with which 
the Railway Brotherhoods are acting, we 
fee! sure that the next session of the Alabama 
legislature will be pledged to support our 
demands. 

Among other measures which we are de- 
manding are the semi-monthly pay law, 
abolition of the convict leas> system, free 
text books in all public schools, compulsory 
education, a more stringent child labor law 
and workmen’s compensation. 

The State Federation is very active in 
keeping these measures before the public, 
but is handicapped by reason of non- 
affiliation of locals in the state; not more than 
50 per cent of the locals unions in the state 
are affiliated, and try as we may and work 
as hard as w- know, we can not make these 
locals see the benefits to be derived from an 
active affiliation to the state body. We 
are hopeful that internationals will see the 
wisdom of causing their subordinate locals 
to affiliate, and assist in the great and neces- 
sary work of the state body. 

In closing, permit me to express the hope 
that the A. F. of L. may reach the goal 
sought, and that each craft will enjoy great 
prosperity the coming year. May the 
lesson; endeavored to be taught be firmly 
grounded in the minds of the entire member- 
ship, and may each and every member 
realize the great ideals of our movement, 
and strive to attain them. 


ISSOURI STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. By JOHN T. SMITH, 
SECRETARY- TREASURER. 


Labor has fared very well during.the past 
year in this vicinity. Several increases of 
wages were secured with short strikes by 
the local unions of the machinists, metal 
polishers, molders and building laborers. 
Our Building Trades Council is of great 
benefit to the building crafts. Harmony 
prevails throughout the entire city. There is 
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a good demand for union labeled goods, quite 
a number of our retail stores have a fair 
display of labeled products. Conferences are 
being held every week on the workmen’s 
compensation bill, which is to be pre- 
sented at the next session of our legisla- 
ture. At the conferences are representatives 
of Labor, of the employers of labor, and 
representatives of the Bar Association. They 
have agreed on 6673 of the average wages 
for total permanent disability. We have 
great hopes of securing a good compensa- 
tion act at the coming session. 

One injunction was issued against the 
members of the Moving Picture Operators’ 
Union but was dissolved by one of our 
circuit judges. One of our city police judges 
took the stand that there was no such thing 
as peaceful picketing and fined all who were 
brought before him $500. We appealed all 
of these cases to the criminal court and each 
one of them was dismissed and the police 
judge was censored by the higher court. 
Picketing has been continued but we have 
not been bothered since the decision. 

Several new unions have been organized 
during the past year. Some of the older 
locals have doubled their membership, 
brought about by open mass meetings. 
Harmony prevails among all of the crafts— 
the concetn of one is the concern of all. 
Prospects for the future of the trade union 
movement of Missouri are very bright. Our 
labor press is doing good work in giving out 
movement publicity and should be en- 
couraged by the rank and file of Labor. 


AINE STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. By H. B. BROWN, 
SECRETARY. 

The labor movement in Maine at the 
present time is certainly on the forward 
plane, and during the past year organized 
labor in our state has accomplished great 
and lasting good, many advances in wages 
as well as shortening hours of work, have 
been accomplished simply through and 
by organization. The workers in our state 
are beginning to realize that their own wel- 
fare is better looked after by the complete 
and thorough organization of themselves into 
local unions of their various trades. 

When we stop to think of the conditions of 
the paper trade during the years that have 
passed, we can not help realizing that the 
humane as well as the monetary conditions 
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have been vastly improved simply by the 
thorough and consistent organizing of the 
men in, the trade, and it is safe to say that 
there is no trade in our state today that is 
so well and thoroughly organized as the 
paper trade. During the past few months 
agreements have been signed and put in 
force carrying within their clauses advance- 
ment in wages, humane and sanitary con- 
ditions, as well as improving other conditions 
that space forbids my mentioning. The 
mills are all running full time and the cry of 
the manufacturer is the same as ever, 
‘Paper, give us more paper.” 

The writer has had occasion during the 
past few months to visit different localities 
of the paper towns, and has succeeded in the 
organizing of one of the largest paper plants 
in the United States, that of the S. D. 
Warren Company at Cumberland Mills. 
For years this place has been unorganized, 
but the introduction of the “efficiency sys- 
tem’’ set the men to thinking. They realized 
that there must be some effort made on 
their part to look after their own interests 
and welfare and that this could only 
be done by and through organization. 
'Many were the stumbling blocks put before 
them, but by persistent effort on the part 
of many of the workers of this plant all 
opposition was overcome, and while at 
this writing we have not accomplished 
thorough organization, by the time the 
September issue reaches the public, I feel 
safe to say that the whole plant will be 
unionized. 

The eight-hour day is in force in all the 
mills in our state with but one exception, 
that of the plant of the Androscoggin Pulp 
Company, at South Windham, and con- 
ditions look bright for a change in the near 
future at this place. 

The workers at this trade in our state have 
enjoyed during the past few years excellent 
conditions as well as full time; organization 
is fast being accomplished, but there is a 
big field in Maine in this trade still unor- 
ganized, and it is safe to say could be organ- 
ized with the help of the International 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. We 
hope this will be done during the coming 
year. 

During the past month there was inaugu- 
rated a strike of the employes of the Port- 
land Street Railway Company. The organ- 
izing of these men was brought about by the 
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persistent efforts of Charles Rouix, the 
business agent of the allied trades of the city 
of Portland, and we must certainly take our 
hats off to Brother Rouix, for not onlywere his 
efforts of organization crowned with success, 
but h» pulled off the most successful strike 
ever pulled off in the country. He not only 
had the men with him, but he had the public 
with him, and the employes to the very 
limit, during the five days of the strike. The 
citizens of Portland and its suburbs abso- 
lutely refused to ride on any of the cars that 
were run by the strike-breakers imported 
for the occasion. As the general manager 
said: “It is bad enough to fight the 
employes, but what can you do when 
you have the public on your back as 
well?” The strike-breakers say that Port- 
land is on their ‘unfair list,” as the town 
must all be organized. The men only asked 
for the right to “organize’’ and the reinstate- 
ment of seven of their number who had been 
unjustly discharged; after five days they won 
a complete victory and were paid every man 
of them for the time they were out on strike. 

It is well worth the effort of the various 
international organizations to cast their eyes 
on Maine, for within our borders are many 
trades still unorganized, and from many 
localities comes the cry: “Send us an 
organizer.”’. At times it is almost impossible 
to get them on account of being engaged in 
other places, but our most earnest efforts 
will in the near future be rewarded by seeing 
the trade union movement extended within 
our state. There are today many places 
where organization does not exist, and it 
can not be disputed there is a big field in 
Maine; in this field great good can be done, 
and this will be accomplished by the forward 
movement at an early date. 

At the last session of the Maine legisla- 
ture, after years of effort on the part of 
organized labor in our state, we succeeded 
in getting enacted what is called the fifty- 
four-hour law for ‘““‘Women and Minors;”’ 
this would have gone into effect ninety days 
after the adjournment of the legislature, but 
some of the opponents of the law hustled 
around and secured 11,000 signers against it, 
consequently this; law comes before the 
electors of our state at our September 
election. Organized labor is conducting a 
campaign throughout our state in support 
of the humane law, and we are doing all in 
our power to see this law passed by the 
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people of our state. We are watching 
matters as we have never watched them 
before, and the political sun will set for 
those whose ambition leads them to oppose 
this law. This law was in the platform of 
the three political parties in Maine for the 
past six years, yet today the candidates of 
all the parties are steering clear of the 
fifty-four hour law referendum as though it 
were a gold brick. When they are asked 
their reason why this is so they do not 
seem to realize how they have forgotten to 
mention this law in their campaign talk. 
The memory will come back to some of 
them after it is too late. 

The Thirteenth Annual Convention of the 
state branch was held at Portland on June 
6, 7 and 8, and was one of the most successful 
ever held by the state branch. A large number 
of delegates were in attendance at one of 
the most instructive conventions ever held. 
Every delegate returned home with the idea 
that the trade union movement in our state 
would receive a lasting benefit from what was 
accomplished at this convention. Our only 


regret was to learn that in the future the 


union movement of this state is going to 
lose the efforts and service of Brother 
Walter C. Winn of Lisbon Falls. For years 
Brother Winn has worked hard and long 
for the advancement of the trade union 
movement, not only in his own organization, 
the Pulp and Sulphite, but in our state 
branch, where he has worked with earnest 
effort to build up and carry it forward to 
success. The past year he has served as 
president, and we can truly say he filled the 
office with honor to himself and to the state 
branch. 

In closing, we extend fraternal greet- 
ings of the day, of the year, and for the 
future to all those who may read these lines, 
and let us look forward to the day when the 
workers of this glorious country of ours will 
all be marching under one banner, under one 
idea—that of organization. This can be 
accomplished; this can be done, and it will 
be done by the workers in the near future. 
The great cry today is preparedness and 
the motto of the toilers must be organization. 


EXAS STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. By GEORGE H. SLATER, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

The Texas State Federation of Labor was 
organized in January, 1900; its existence has 
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been continuous from that date, but on ac- 
count of its being a low dues-paying organi- 
zation it has heretofore always been handi- 
capped in carrying out its various programs 
by reason of insufficient funds. 

At the El Paso convention in June, 1914, 
the per capita tax was raised to 3 cents per 
member per month, but the European war, 
beginning the following August, so un- 
balanced industrial and financial conditions 
in Texas as to cause tremendous inroads on 
the membership of nearly all of our affiliated 
locals. However, by heroic efforts on the 
part of all our people and a slow but gradual 
return of normal conditions, we are per- 
mitted to give to our co-workers throughout 
America the following record of things ac- 
complished: 

Starting with a bank balance of $131.71 
on July 1, 1914, the date on which the 
raise in per capita tax became effective, the 
Federation had accumulated a balance of 
$1,238.63 on March 31, 1915, the close of 
the fiscal year. At the close of the second 
fiscal year, March 31, 1916, the organiza- 
tion had a balance in the treasury of 
$3,351.52. 

At our last annual convention, held in 
the city of Houston, the largest meeting in 
the history of the Federation, there being 
201 delegates in attendance, several changes 
were made in the constitution and laws of 
the organization looking to the carrying out 
of a more progressive campaign along the 
lines contemplated by its original founders— 
organization, education, legislation—the 
most important being an amendment placing 
the president on a monthly salary and re- 
quiring that official to devote his entire time 
to the work of the Federation. In this con- 
nection it also should be understood that 
the Federation, in addition to placing the 
president in the field doing organization and 
educational work, looking to an increased 
membership for the Federation, employs the 
chairman of its legislative committee during 
each session of the legislature, who devotes 
his entire time and attention to the legisla- 
tive program of our organization. 

It might be of interest to note in this con- 
nection that during the life of our Federa- 
tion, a period of sixteen years, through our 
legislative endeavors, we have been instru- 
mental in placing on the statute books of 
Texas over forty laws beneficial to the wage- 
earners of this state; and this does not take 
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into consider ation the innumerable measures ; 
that have been defeated having for their 
ultimate object an added burden for the 
toiling masses of this commonwealth. 

Under our system of preferential measures, 
the legislative program of the Federation 
for the forthcoming session of the Texas 
legislature, is as follows: 

1. The perfection of our workmen’s com- 
pensation law. The present law became 
effective September 1, 1913. Its consti- 
tutionality was attacked in the district 
court of McLennan County, the judge of 
that court holding the law to be consti- 
tutional. An appeal was taken to the Third 
Court of Civil Appeals where a decision was 
handed down holding the law to be unconsti- 
tutional. The case was carried to the Su- 
preme Court of Texas which, in an opinion 
written by Chief Justice Nelson A. Phillips, 
held the act to be constitutional in its 
several provisions. It having been declared 
constitutional by the highest court in 


this state, its perfection will be the main 
effort of our legislative committee during 
the next session of the legislature. - 

2. Providing for the creation of a com- 


mission looking to the establishment of a 
minimum wage scale for female wage- 
workers. 

3. Providing for a “model labor law,”’ or 
amending the Texas Antitrust law to con- 
form to the principle that the “labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce.” 

4. Creating the office of state inspector 
and deputy inspectors of plumbing, etc. 

5. Providing for the repeal of the “poll 
tax” law. This law makes it necessary for 
every voter to pay a tax of $1.75 as a condi- 
tion precedent to the right to vote, and it 
works a hardship upon many of the wage- 
earners in Texas. 

6. Providing for the establishment of a 
system of free text books furnished by the 
state. 

Turning for a moment to our campaign of 
organization, permit me to say that during 
the year 1916 to date we have had con- 
siderable success, the outstanding features 
of which were as follows: 

Organization of San Antonio street rail- 
way employes with a membership of nearly 
four hundred and the signing of a contract 
providing for the arbitration of all disputes 
that may arise hereafter. 
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Organization of the Dallas chauffeurs 
with a membership of one hundred. 

Organization of central bodies at Mart, 
Orange, and Gainesville. 

Organization of smaller unions of soda 
dispensers, clothes cleaners and pressers, 
plumbers, electrical workers, cooks and 
waiters, teamsters, printers, carpenters, 
brick and tile workers, telephone operators, 
broommakers and laundry workers to the 
number of forty. 

It may also be said that the general trend 
of wage scales is upward, in numerous cases 
local unions obtaining increases ranging 
from 5 to 30 per cent. 

In conclusion permit me to say that the 
financial budget of the Federation contem- 
plates an expenditure of over $8,000 during 
the coming fiscal year—April 1, 1916, to 
March 31. 1917. 


IRGINIA STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. FRANK S. LYON, SkEc- 
RETARY-TREASURER. 


The past year has been a most successful 
one from every point of view for the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Labor. Organized labor 
has increased its hold on public sym- 
pathy and its aims and policies have been 
allowed to develop along their natural 
courses without the restraining influence 
of undue interferences on the part of per- 
nicious employers. The year’s progress has 
been healthy and substantial and has been 
marked by a growing tendency on the part 
of employers to show a material interest 
in the welfare of and conditions sur- 
rounding their employes. Friction has been 
conspicuously lacking, with very few excep- 
tions, and under the lead of the State Federa- 
tion, new opportunities have been presented 
to the working classes, their wages have been 
increased in many instances and their facil- 
ities and environments improved. Withal, 
the year has seen organized labor take a 
long step nearer its goal of ideal working 
conditions and absolute harmony between 
employer and employe. 

The Virginia State Federation of Labor is 
justly proud of its accomplishments of the 
past, of the wholesome laws placed on the 
statute books of the state, of all that has 
been accomplished through its influences 
for other betterment of conditions and the 
uplift of humanity. But not satisfied with 
half a victory the present is believed an 
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opportune time to plan and legislate wisely 
for the future work of organized labor in 
the old Commonwealth of Virginia. There 
is still greater work to be done in the future 
in order to achieve the legitimate objects 
and aims of the Federation. 

While there has been much good work in 
the betterment of local conditions and the 
prosecution of the organized labor move- 
ment, this endeavor has been more in a general 
nature and there has been no notable specific 
instance which stands out above the other 
branches of work. The one particular 
effort which is typical of what the Virginia 
State Federation of Labor has achieved 
during the year embraces the legislative 
program mapped out and, to an extent, put 
through successfully. Therefore, to make 
this article more interesting from Virginia’s 
point of view, it will be in the main confined 
to that special line of endeavor. However, 
organized labor has not stopped with the 
enactment of desired legislation, but has 
gone the necessary step farther and has bent 
its energies toward the enforcement of the 
laws enacted for the protection of wage- 
earners. This also will be referred to briefly. 

At the 1915 convention of the Virginia 
Federation, in Fredericksburg, there was 
appointed a legislative committee, and this 
committee entered upon its all-important 
duties immediately. With the legislative 
programs of the Federation of the Virginia 
Division of the Farmers’ Cooperative and 
Educational Union of America prepared, 
letters were sent to candidates who as- 
pired to seats in the approaching General 
Assembly, inclosing the programs with the 
information that the measures mentioned 
would be introduced in the form of 
bills, asking that the candidates give an 
expression of their views on the matters 
embodied in the two programs. Some replies 
were received and the majority of those who 
answered expressed themselves as favoring 
the legislation advocated by the Virginia 
Federation of Labor. Letters to many of 
the candidates, however, appeared to have 
been completely ignored by them. Facing 
this handicap, the chairman and seyeral 
members of the committee were present 
practically the entire session of the General 
Assembly. They found a large number of 
senators and delegates friendly to the cause 
of Labor, but they also found many obstacles 
in their path. Some of these obstacles they 
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were able to overcome and others they were 
not. Much good was accomplished, never- 
theless, in a session in which everything 
else was overshadowed by prohibition agita- 
tion, and a solid foundation was laid for 
further work in the future. Following are 
some of the more important measures gotten 
through the 1916 session of the General 
Assembly of Virginia and in which the 
working people of the state are interested: 

Bill to provide for a commission to inves- 
tigate and report back on the subject of 
workmen’s compensation. _ After working 
for some time on a bill providing for work- 
men’s compensation, the legislative committee 
became convinced that it would be impos- 
sible to secure the enactment of the measure 
at that session, and after consulting with 
the attorney of the Federation, the patron 
of the bill, the governor and others who 
were friendly to the measure, it was decided 
to ask for a commission, as this method of 
securing such a law has been pursued in 
about four-fifths of the states which now 
have such acts. 

Bill absolutely abolishing the contract con- 
vict labor system of the state and providing 
for the working of these convicts on 
the public roads and state farms. The 
enactment of this measure ended a fight of 
twenty years. 

Amendment to existing fire escape laws 
greatly strengthening them. ‘The old fire 
escape laws were impossible of enforcement, 
but the amended law places in the hands of 
the labor department the necessary power 
for enforcement of these laws and will tend 
to the conservation of life in cases of fire. 

Bill relating to private employment bu- 
reaus, breaking up a practice which had 
been much in vogue, under which these 
agencies could take money from those 
seeking employment without being com- 
pelled to give them employment. It had 
been found also that these agencies were 
made use of frequently for immoral purposes 
and the bill absolutely puts the burden of 
proof on the agencies, and places them under 
the jurisdiction of the labor department of 
the state. 

Bill providing for a joint committee on 
publications to consider and report on all 
questions relating to the method and expense 
of printing and publishing books, papers and 
documents issued or used by the several 
departments of the state government and 
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the several institutions and subdivisions 
of the state, and to further consider and 
report on the feasibility of the printing and 
publication of the same and of any text 
books used in any of the schools of the state. 
It is believed that this measure will provide 
the necessary information on which to base 
the Federation’s claim for a state printing 
plant to publish all books to be used by the 
public schools. 

Bill authorizing counties and cities to 
establish sanatoria for the care of persons 
suffering from tuberculosis. 

Amendment to existing law in regard to 
mine inspection. It undoubtedly greatly 
strengthens the former law and should prove 
of vast benefit to the mine workers of the 
state. 

Ouster law which, while primarily intro- 
duced as a part of the prohibition law, 
provides for the removal of mayors, police 
officers in cities and towns and county 
officers for failure to perform their duties. 
This law applies to the failure to enforce 
other laws, as well as the liquor laws, and 
it will be extremely useful to the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the state. Already it has 


been invoked against the mayor of Smith- 


field and has had a good moral effect in 
other places. 

While injunctions issued in industrial dis- 
putes have not been as frequent and as 
pernicious in Virginia as in some other states, 
it is realized that to stem the irresistible 
onward surge of the organized labor move- 
ment, employers may more frequently 
resort to the use of the writ of injunction 
and deny workers their legal rights in the 
future, and the Virginia State Federation 
of Labor recognizes the fundamental political 
demand for state legislation to protect labor 
unions from the perverted application of 
antitrust legislation and regulate and limit 
the issuance of writs of injunctions so that 
injunctions shall not apply to personal 
relations and industrial disputes. To put 
this demand into effect in Virginia, the 
State Federation’s legislative program for 
the next session includes a bill embodying 
the provisions of the Clayton Antitrust 
law (federal) with regard to the use of the 
injunction against labor unions. 

The legislative program also includes the 

roposed workmen’s compensation law, 
which failed at the past session. Under the 
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provisions of the bill that did pass, however, 
the governor, sometime in the early fall, 
will name a commission on workmen’s com- 
pensation, to study and investigate the 
question and all laws on the subject in effect 
in other states and report back to the General 
Assembly a model workmen’s compensation 
law. 

The governor has already named a com- 
mission to study and report back on the 
subject of state printing, under which report 
it is hoped to be able to get through a bill 
providing for a state printing plant and free 
text books for the public schools. 

The legislative program further includes: 

Equal suffrage. 

Minimum wages for women and children, 
and eight hour day. 

Increased appropriations for preventing 
and treatment of tuberculosis. 

The writer believes that it can be asserted 
without fear of successful contradiction that 
the labor laws are better enforced in Vir- 
ginia than in any other southern state, as 
well as in a large number of states in other 
sections of the country. Official records 
seem to bear out this claim. 

It is not so much a question of legislation 
which should be of interest to the working 
people as the question of the enforcement 
of the laws made for the protection of the 
wage-earner. Obviously, it is useless to 
enact legislation unless a person charged 
with the responsibility of enforcement of the 
laws has the courage to perform his duty. 

The Virginia Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
trial Statistics was created during the session 
of the General Assembly of 1897-98. The 
bill providing for the establishment of the 
bureau was offered by Charles G. Kizer, who 
was then and is now a member of the Nor- 
folk, Virginia, Typographical Union. The 
measure was supported by J. Taylor Ellison, 
now lieutenant governor and a candidate 
for governor; Rev. W. W. Landrum, at that 
time pastor of the Second Baptist Church, of 
Richmond, and the present Labor Commis- 
sioner, James B. Doherty. 

A. P. Montague was the first commis- 
sioner. He resigned on January 30, 1900, 
and Mr. Doherty was appointed to succeed 
him on the first of February following. The 
legislature, at the suggestion of the present 
Labor Commissioner, adopted an amend- 
ment to the law creating the bureau in 1906. 
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Up to this time the enforcement of the labor 
laws was unknown in this commonwealth. 
In fact, labor laws were ‘‘dead letters.’ Mr. 
Doherty has diligently ferreted out labor law 
violators and courageously prosecuted them 
at all times notwithstanding adverse influ- 
ences of wealth, prominence and politics. 

‘Virginia has two labor inspectors—a man 
and a woman—and they are active at all 
times in the discovery of violations of the 
labor laws and the prosecution of offenders. 
With the aid of the “Ouster” law, they are 
finding the officials much more ready and 
willing to render cooperative service in the 
enforcement of the labor laws. 

Believing that no subject could be of more 
interest to the toilers of the United States 
than a comparative table of results obtained 
by the various labor departments, Com- 
missioner Doherty has just completed a 
summary of what has been accomplished by 
the bureaus in the several states. According 
to this report, fourteen states, with an aggre- 
gate inspection force of 114, have prosecuted 
fewer cases than have been prosecuted in 
the state of Virginia, which has two inspect- 
ors. Virginia has two inspectors and prose- 
cuted 277 cases. 

In conclusion, the Virginia State Federa- 
tion of Labor believes that one of the most 
important works of the Federation is to 
create among the workers an interest in their 
own welfare, so that they will be fully awake 
to the importance of standing undividedly 
together for progress, clean, wholesome 
government and betterment of all kinds. 

One other great work of the Federation is 
to impress upon the working people of the 
state the importance of being qualified to 
vote and to use their ballot for wholesome 
and needed legislation and such needed 
reforms and betterments as may be attained 
through legislation or otherwise. The Fed- 
eration believes it has legislated wisely in 
restricting the delegates to its annual con- 
vention to qualified voters of the state, and 
no doubt many unions will do well to restrict 
their membership to qualified voters. Each 
union, the Federation believes, should pro- 
vide a committee whose duty it would be to 
see that their members are qualified to vote 
and to bring before the lay members the 
great responsibility of citizenship, and to 
use their voices and votes for the good of 
the greatest number. 
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ERMONT STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. By ALEXANDER 
IRONSIDE, SEcRETARY. 


The following is an outline of the progress 
of organized labor in Vermont. The granite 
cutters have increased their wages to the 
extent of $4.10 per week, and reduced hours to 
forty-four per week. Machinists gained 
twenty-five cent increase per day and added 
twenty-two new locals to their rostrum. 
Operatives of the American Woolen Com- 
pany gained 10 per cent increase. Paper- 
makers, pulp and sulphite employes have 
gained slight concessions, firmly estab- 
lished the eight-hour day and are working 
night and day to keep pace with orders. 

All over Vermont today the sign ‘Help 
Wanted” greets you. No one need be idle. 
Only in rare cases, such as the unlooked-for 
depression in the granite business, have I 
come across an idle man and in that in- 
dustry there are signs a plenty that a change 
for the better is taking place. 

Five new unions have been 1 »rmed in the 
state during the past year and some are on 
the way. Our federation has a hundred per 
cent organization and has had more legis- 
lation placed on the statute book in the past 
five years than ever was placed before. 
Workmen’s compensation law, factory in- 
spection, reduced hours for women and 
minors, trustee process law, conciliation and 
arbitration, are some of the principal meas- 
ures we have secured for the workers. The 
good work is still going on and we trust to 
report to you in the future that the wage- 
earners of Vermont are still at the same old 
stand and keeping the good work going. 


EW MEXICO STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. By FLOYD R. 
LYONS, AvupDITOR AND TELLER. 


The New Mexico State Federation was 
organized November 27, 1912, and since 
that time has been obliged to battle extreme 
difficulties and hardships. We have fought 
down opposition of the most difficult nature, 
and considering t~e support that this or- 
ganization derives from local organizations 
of this state, it has done all that could pos- 
sibly be expected of it, and in some respects 
more. 

Since the birth of this organization it has 
been supported by the per capita tax paid 
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by an average of five local organizations, and 
also by donations from various individuals. 

But in spite of all these difficulties we have 
experienced, the New Mexico State Federa- 
tion of Labor is no longer a farce, as some 
have thought it to be, but is all in all a 
true reality. 

While we have not made the advancement, 
possibly, that some other state organiza- 
tions have made, we are proud of the fact 
that we are still alive, and endeavoring to 
do our duty to our brethren and our pos- 
terity. 

We have adopted a system of bringing the 
State Federation into the foreground of 
state legislation which we believe and hope 
will give us the desired recognition, for which 
we have been striving. 

And while this organization is small it is 
also quite young and only started, and it is 
the earnest desire and ambition of the 
present administration to make a bigger and 
better New_Mexico State Federation of 
Labor. 


th pee STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. By E. J. STACK. 


In reviewing the work of organized labor 
in Oregon for year closing on Labor Day, it is 
difficult to say in particular what phase of 
development is most outstanding. If one 
were to judge the progress of the movement 
by its opposition, one might feel well satis- 
fied with results, for surely Oregon is getting 
its share of attention from the enemies of 
Labor. 

In numbers, we are not any stronger 
than a year ago, ‘but taking into considera- 
tion the great depression in business, which 
is still a condition here in the northwest, we 
are congratulating ourselves that our or- 
ganizations have been able to maintain 
standard hours and wages in nearly all in- 
stances. We have had a number of strikes 
since the beginning of the calendar year, 
most of them being spontaneous revolts of 
nonunion men against conditions of employ- 
ment which had become unbearable, with 
the results that at least some of the men have 
seen the necessity of organization. 

Our last legislative assembly was the most 
reactionary in years, yet we were able to 
hold what labor laws we had, though no 
progress was made. 
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This year we have the regular biennial 
initiative and referendum election, and 
Labor has succeeded in placing on the ballot 
“The People’s Land and Loan Law.” This 
has been the chief work of the Federation 
this year. 

This measure provides that all land in 
Oregon shall be taxed at its full rental 
value, whether the land is used or not. Its 
passage sounds the death knell of the specu- 
lator. Its loan feature is calculated to curb 
the usurer, and you can well imagine that 
all of the forces of special privilege are busy 
against it. 

Our severest fight is against the perversion 
of justice. The Employers’ Association is re- 
sorting to the old, old methods of enlisting 
the courts on their side of the economic 
struggle, and, as usual, the courts are issuing 
injunctions restraining union men from 
picketing and carrying banners. The police 
power of the cities is also being used against 
the striking or locked out employes. 

In Portland, as in all other pacific coast 
cities, the gauntlet has been thrown down 
by the advocates of the nonunion shop. 
Labor has accepted the challenge and will 
continue to organize. Already an increased 
solidarity is shown in the labor movement— 
the slogan is “organize and stand to- 
gether.” 

Many things are happening to solidify the 
workers. One which has aroused the work- 
ingmen is the contemptible act of the 
school board in opening school on Labor 
Day. It is safe to say that more of the 
workers’ children will be in the Labor Day 
Parade than in the school on September 4. 

So the fight goes on, progress is being made 
step by step as the cause of the workers is 
advanced under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor. The foes of Labor in 
their frenzy to hold the workers in sub- 
jugation, resort to all manner of means to 
distract them—court injunction, police power 
conferred on thugs, ex-convicts and pro- 
fessional strike-breakers. Yet the labor 
movement is marching forward with a de- 
termination that is irresistible. 

Labor Day and all it stands for will bring 
renewed spirit to the workers and the year 
1916 will bring them closer to the goal of 
their aspirations—the triumph of human 
rights over property rights. 
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EST VIRGINIA STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. By JAMES L. 
PAULEY, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The last year has been a good one for the 
labor movement in this state. No strikes 
of note have occurred and few lockouts, all of 
which have been settled satisfactorily to 
the workers with the exception of one or 
two small places where but few men are 
affected. No injunctions have been issued 
against workers in the last year that I 
can recall, something unusual in this state 
in the last twenty years, and all crafts have 
been working good time with improved 
conditions in nearly all localities. Some 
new crafts have organized and secured 
better conditions. The Window Glass 
Snappers have organized several locals in 
different parts of the state and received 
an increase of wages, as well as several 
other crafts of similar nature. The most 
noted gains have been made by the miners. 
Though not a general contract year, a new 
contract was secured in the Cabin Creek 
fields, affecting about four thousand mem- 
bers, where general conditions were bettered 
and an increase of 6} per cent in wages 
secured. 

There has been a general increase in mem- 
bership in the miners’ union in the state of 
something like seven thousand, the most 
noted being the organizing of from one to 
three thousand members in the northern 
part of the state, where heretofore no organ- 
izer could put his foot, and as a result, about 
25 per cent increase in wages was secured 
and better conditions generally for the 
mirtiers. And through the pressure brought 
_ to bear by the unions, an increase of 10 per 

cent in wages was given the men in the un- 
organized fields and general conditions im- 
proved. This applies to practically all of 
the ‘unorganized fields in the state, the 
increase being made voluntarily. By a 
general summing up of the mining industry 
in the state it is seen that the wages are 
about 25 per cent higher in the organized 
fields than in the unorganized, and generally 
in all other crafts about 20 per cent. 

As the legislature did not méet in the 
last year nothing has been done in the way 
of securing legislation, but it will meet the 
first of January and we expect to secure 
some needed laws in the interests of the 
workers. 

The equal suffrage amendment to the 


constitution will be voted on at the regular 
election in this state in November, and this 
body can be relied upon to give a good 
account of itself in support of that amend- 
ment. 


OUISIANA STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. 


DENT. 


T. J. GREER, Presi- | 


At our last convention there was a com- 
mittee appointed to draft the desired changes 
in our workmen’s compensation law. This 
committee recommended a number of 
changes, which were endorsed by the con- 
vention; but, in the meantime, in the thirty 
days intervening between the adjournment 
of the convention and the meeting of the 
legislature, the State Bar Association and 
others started a movement to have the com- 
pensation law repealed in its entirety. The 
Bar Association passed a resolution and 
circulated it throughout the state, asking 
for the repeal; and, seeing that we were in 
danger of losing it, we took the matter up 
with some of the employers. We arranged 
for a conference to be held at New Orleans, 
at which were the chairman of our legisla- 
tive committee and two members of the 
executive board; the employers were rep- 
resented by a number of men from the 
lumber interests, and the state manu- 
facturers’ association was represented by 
their president and attorney. 

After going over the situation we arrived 
at an agreement which was not all that we 
wanted, but the employers made concessions 
to us on every point of demand. While our 
compensation law may not be all that we 
desire, conditions are a great deal better than 
under our old system of common law. In 
this state, previous to the enactment of the 
compensation, barely 5 per cent of all deaths 
and accidents were ever compensated for, 
and out of that came all costs of attorneys’ 
fees and other litigation. 

For the past four years we have been striv- 
ing to have enacted an alien law that would 
protect the working people of this state and 
at the last session we were successful in 
getting such a law enacted, and if it stands 
the court test, will amply protect every man 
in the state. Previous to this we had seven- 
teen different laws on this subject and legal 
protection had become so indefinite and com- 
plicated that no one seemed to understand 
it and the consequence was that there was 
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no protection for the laborer in this state. 
We succeeded in having our semi-monthly 
pay-day law amended to include all cor- 
porations. It did not apply to oil fields, 
quarries and mines before, but now covers 
every line of industry in the state. Our 
women’s ten-hour workday was amended, 
doing away with the twenty-day period be- 
fore Christmas, during which they could be 
worked without any limit on the hours. This 
law also includes children under fourteen, 
prohibits any male under sixteen working 
at any time after the hour of 7 P. M. and 
before the hour of 6 A. M., and forbids the 
employment of females under the age of 
eighteen at night at all times, except in 
stores on Saturday night they may work 
till 10 P. M., provided they are not allowed 
to work over sixty hours per week. 

During this session the legislature passed 
a vocational training law to apply to public 
schools, providing free readers to pupils of 
the public schools. We had for the last four 
or five years carried on a campaign for free 
text books, but were unable to get that law 
at this time. 

We secured a safety appliance law which 
has been badly needed in this state and this 
was due largely to our meeting with the 
manufacturers and employers, and discussing 
these matters with them. We were able to 
show them the necessity for such legisla- 
tion, as I had inspected almost every shop 
and factory in the state in the capacity of 
Assistant Labor Commissioner for the state. 
The employers were made to see where they 
were now paying for the folly of fighting this 
legislation in the past, as the insurance on 
their liability was basedon the hazards of 
their factories, and the compensation law 
was costing them more than it really would 
if they had not fought our efforts in the 
past to safeguard machinery — another 
instance of where the pocketbook was being 
hit and not the heart. 

A law passed this time prohibited the 
coercion of employes to trade in the com- 
missaries of the employer which had become 
of such common practice in this state that 
something had to be done, although the bill 
had previously been defeated. At this session 
there was much evidence produced to show 
that enforced trading was a common prac- 
tice, especially among the lumber camps. 

Since the enactment of the workmen’s 
compensation law in this state there had 


grown up a practice of compelling the em- 
ploye to pay the premiums on the compensa- 
tion. We were able to get a law passed pro- 
hibiting this vicious practice also prohibit- 
ing any employer from deducting any in- 
surance premium from the wages of any 
employe. 

We introduced the Anti-Injunction bill as 
prepared by the American Federation of 
Labor and fought for it to a finish, but the 
corporation lobby was too strong and had 
too many friends in the House. This was, 
no doubt, the hardest fought piece of legis- 
lation ever offered in this state and proved 
conclusively that the interests opposing 
Labor are spending time, money and effort 
in every state legislature. They had the 
most powerful lobby at this session that 
they ever had at the capital of Louisiana. 
They augmented the old guard by the addi- 
tion of a number of new faces and put up a 
fight on every labor measure offered. The 
railroad lobby was so strong that not a single 
measure affecting a railroad got even a 
favorable report in committee. 

However, we were able to kill a bill that 
was aimed at Labor and if it had passed 
would have been our finish in this state. It 
was known as an anti-picketing law but was 
so broad in its provisions that if it had been 
enacted Labor could not have gone on strike. 
They would have been at all times pro- 
hibited from printing any matter pertaining 
to industrial troubles or from speaking to a 
strike-breaker, or frorf visiting his place of 
abode even at night after the day’s work; 
also prohibited from picketing or even 
walking on any property belonging to the 
owner of any plant in which a strike was in 
progress. We put up such a fight on this 
measure that it was killed in committee. 


HODE ISLAND STATE BRANCH 
R OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 

TION OF LABOR. By LAW- 
RENCE A. GRACE, SECRETARY. 


During the past year the unions in the 
state of Rhode Island have made great 
strides in getting increases in wages, shorter 
hours, and better working conditions for 
their members.’ The non-unionists have also 
gained increases in wages caused by the 
wave of prosperity that affected the east. 
Although non-unionists received increases 
in wages they have in many cases formed 
unions thereby assuring themselves that by 
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so doing they could rely on these increases 
being made permanent. 

In the building trades most of the unions 
of this craft have gained increases in wages, 
shorter hours, and better working condi- 
tions. Plumbers, painters, carpenters, brick- 
layers, building laborers and others of this 
craft were benefited. 

In the textile industry increases were 
gained from 5 to 10 per cent in wages. 

The street carmen gained increases for 
two-thirds of their members throughout the 
state; teamsters and chauffeurs in the city 
of Providence gained increases in wages 
affecting the coal trade. 

The machinists have tried for an eight- 
hour day and increase of wages. They were 
not successful in all attempts, but in many 
cases their demands were granted. 

The patternmakers have established a 
45 cent per hour wage. 

The jewelry workers have received extra 
pay, and pay for overtime. 

The city employes of the city of Provi- 
dence gained the Saturday half-holiday. 

While we have had many strikes during 
the past year, it is safe to say that a majority 
were decided in favor of the unions contend- 
ing. 

We hope that the coming twelve months 
will be productive to our unions in the 
way of bettering working conditions, secur- 
ing increases in wages and shortening hours 
of labor. 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR. By JOHN 
J. COYNE, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


On Labor Day, 1916, a good percentage of 
union members can look back over the past 
year and feel that they have made some 
progress. The Manchester carpenters gained 
a four-cent increase an hour, making their 
wages forty-four cents an hour with a forty- 
four-hour week. Manchester painters estab- 
lished a minimum of three dollars a day, 
gaining an increase in wages of fifty cents 
per day, with a forty-eight-hour week. 
Tobacco strippers on day work received 
one dollar increase a week. Portsmouth 
carpenters received an increase of three and 
three-fourth cents an hour with a forty-four- 
hour week. 

Portsmouth coopers gained a two dollar 
and fifty cent increase a week, making the 
average wage for men $26.50, foremen 
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$28.50 per week. Brewery workers gained 
two dollars per week. Bottlers and drivers 
two dollars. Steam operating engineers, two 
dollars. Keene granite cutters gained an 
increase of seventy-five cents a day, making 
their wages four dollars a day, with a forty- 
four-hour week. Concord granite cutters made 
a gain of 24 per cent, bringing their daily wage 
to four dollars per day with a forty-four-hour 
week. Concord quarry workers gained an in- 
crease in wages of from three to six cents per 
hour. Milford granite cutters gained in- 
creases in wages, bringing their daily wage 
to a four dollar minimum. Machinists 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal 
workers and carmen, comprising federated 
shop crafts in railroad shops in Concord and 
Keene, received an increase of two cents 
per hour. Pulp and sulphite workers in the 
International Mills in Franklin and Berlin 
received an increase of two cents per hour, 
and the papermakers gained from two to 
four cents per hour. 

All increases, except in two instances, were 
gained without strike. In the two instances 
where strikes occurred I believe that lack 
of orders at that particular time was the 
cause of suspension of work. Organization 
has been responsible for all these gains, and 
in view of this fact, it would be well for 
unionists in New Hanpshire and elsewhere 
to prepare for the future, and in being pre- 
pared they will be able to surmount diffi- 
culties which may arise, and also take ad- 
vantage of opportunities to gain still better 
working conditions, wages or hours of labor. 
I believe unions should avoid signing long- 
term contracts. 


FEDERATION OF 


LABOR. J. H. STRIEF, PRESIDENT. 


Fis STATE 


The trade union movement of Iowa, as 
represented by the Iowa State Federation of 
Labor, feels wholly satisfied with the splen- 
did progress made since Labor Day, 1915. 
The 1916 convention of the Iowa Federation 
was held in June, with 152 delegates present, 
one of the largest conventions in the history 
of the organization, and every delegate 
present was on the job and active at every 
session, showing an enthusiastic interest in 
all of the work of the movement in this state. 
Much constructive legislation was passed 
upon and enacted at that convention, a 
splendid legislative program outlined to be 
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brought before the sessions of the General 
Assembly of Iowa next winter, including the 
A. F. of L. model injunction law, many 
changes in the workmen’s compensation law, 
the employment of convicts on rural road 
work, several inspection laws covering 
plumbing, steamfitting, electrical work, 
general construction work on buildings and 
other measures for the protection of em- 
ployes and the general public. 

Commercial conditions in Iowa never were 
better than during the past year, and today 
the hum of industry is heard on every side. 
The music of the hammer and saw rings 
loudly in all of our cities, every business 
institution in the state is enlarging and ex- 
panding. Labor is entitled to its full share 
of this prosperity and is receiving it. Better- 
ments in wage-scales of all crafts have been 
procured throughout the state, and the 
eight-hour day now is almost universal in all of 
the organized trades. This has been ac- 
complished only through concrete organiza- 
tion and active effort on the part of the 
organized units of our movement. 

With the growth of our cities so has the 
Iowa labor movement advanced. Our or- 


ganizations have increased in membership, 
new unions formed and conditions bettered 
in a general way all over the state. In the 
state at this time there are some 725 local 
unions chartered from fifty-two national and 
international organizations, including the 


railroad brotherhoods. Iowa has 17,000 
organized coal miners, composing District 
No. 13, of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

New unions organized in Iowa since Labor 
Day last year number forty. Also three new 
city central organizations and three new 
state craft organizations. We now have 
seven state craft erganizations, as follows: 
United Mine Workers, Journeymen Barbers, 
Journeymen Plumbers, State Typographical 
Union, Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes, Sheet Metal Workers and Electrical 
Workers. In this connection I wish to say 
that the street railway employes rank among 
the best organized in the state and have made 
considerable gains in membership during the 
year; also increasing the scale of wages in 
several cities. We also proudly boast the 
best street-car laws of any state in the union, 
brought about through the active efforts of 
organized labor. 

An increase in the wage schedule of miners 
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was made during the year, same being 
procured without cessation of work, and the 
settlement made was satisfactory to all in 
interest. The “Iowa way” is to adjust all 
labor disputes with employers without 
strike. 

Very few strikes have taken place during 
the past year. The number may be counted 
on the fingers of the two hands, some lasting 
but a few hours, and’all settled with satis- 
factory wage increases for employes. 

All city central bodies report conditions 
good. There is complaint, however, regard- 
ing some local unions holding aloof from 
affiliation with our trades assemblies and 
building trade councils, which condition 
we hope will be remedied some day by the 
A. F. of L. or the national and international 
organizations. 

Much good work is being done in all of 
our cities in behalf of union labeled goods. 
Prospects at this time look good for procure- 
ment of many betterments in the matter 
of legislative enactments the coming winter. 

Some progress is being made in interesting 
the state educational institutions in the work 
of the Iowa State Federation of Labor. 
Semi-monthly throughout the year the 
State University of Iowa issues a bulletin 
in which are ‘‘Studies in the Social Sciences.” 
Bulletin No. 120, dated August 1, 1916, is 

148-page history of the Iowa State Fed- 
eration of Labor, covering the work of our 
organization for a period of twenty-three 
years. This work was prepared by Loria 
Stuckey, Ph. D., of the University of Iowa, 
who put in considerable hard work and was 
at much expense in the preparation of same. 
The first edition was exhausted in a very 
short time. I have information from the 
librarian of the University that it is pos- 
sible this history will be republished some- 
time during the next year. This, I believe, 
is an innovation in the matter of university 
publications, and one which I wish to com- 
mend to other states. 

Occasionally it is necessary to: take up 
with our state board of education matters 
pertaining to wages and hours on con- 
struction work at the state educational 
institutions, and we hope, through coopera- 
tion in a general way with such institutions, 
to have all su h jobs “fair” to organized 
labor. In this connection will say that 
recently some construction work was 
“squared” for the carpenters and bricklayers 
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at the Iowa State College at Ames, brought 
about through the efforts of the Iowa State 
Federation of Labor. 

I find that the educational institutions are 
in need of education along the lines of 
organized labor. Possibly it would be better 
to say that the board of control of state 
educational institutions needs this educa- 
tion, as I generally find that institution 
officials are in sympathy with our work. 

This, in a condensed way, tells the story 
of the healthy growth of the Iowa labor 
movement, indicating greater interest in the 
general movement and more concrete cooper- 
ation of the trade unions of Iowa. This 
year in Iowa Labor Day will be celebrated 
on a much larger scale than any previous 
year. The city central bodies are alive to 
the necessity for proper observance of 
Labor’s national holiday, and have had 
live committees at work for weeks on ar- 
rangements for same. Speakers from nearly 
every city in Iowa are busy preparing 
addresses for that day. 


HE KANSAS STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. By CHARLES HAM- 
LIN, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Laborers in Kansas in the past year hive, 
in some instances, made wonderful progress. 
In view of the many difficulties with which 
they have had to contend it is, to say the 
least, phenomenal. The greatest gains were 
made in the cities of Topeka, Wichita, Pitts- 
burg and Hutchinson. 

The state branch attempted to inaugurate 
a labor forward movement, but in the ab- 
sence of finance and the inability to get the 
heads of the various organizations having 
local unions in Kansas interested, it proved 
a failure. 

With some exceptions, employment has 
been as steady as in former years. While 
there were some differences between employe 
and employer at various times throughout 
the state, I am not aware of any trouble at 
this writing, and in all disputes so far as I 
know, the employer has come out second 
best. 

The miners who were on strike early in the 
summer have resumed work after adjusting 
their differences satisfactorily to the workers. 
While they have no wage agreement at the 
present time they are continuing work 
pending a settlement. The operators have 
agreed to an increase of five cents per ton 
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and 5 per cent on day and dead work. They 
are now endeavoring to adjust the conditions 
in the various districts affected by the new 
agreement which is for a period of two years. 

The convening of the tenth annual con- 
vention of the state federation I feel will be 
one of record. We have maintained a steady 
growth during the past year, and the mine 
workers have decided to connect themselves 
with the federation, which will be the 
very existence of the state branch, as it 
will furnish funds with which to organize 
the unorganized and strengthen those al- 
ready organized, provided that proper 
assistance is given by those who are inter- 
ested in the labor forward movement in 
Kansas. 


HE ARKANSAS STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. By L. H. 
MOORE, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


While Arkansas is looked upon at present 
as almost wholly an agricultural state, the 
day is not far in the future when it will be 
of importance in industrial work, and when 
that time comes its workers will not have to 
be organized, for this work is well in hand, 
perhaps more so than any other state in the 
union in proportion to the number of its 
wage-earners. 

Our statement that Arkansas will be im- 
portant in industrial pursuits is based upon its 
wonderful forests, its unlimited quarries of 
marble and granite of unexcelled quality, 
its splendid deposits of zinc, the only so-far-- 
known diamond field in America, rich de- 
posits of bituminous and semi-anthracite 
coal, its bauxite mines, famous gas and 
petroleum oil fields, thousands of miles of 
streams that will furnish water power, and 
many of them now celebrated for pearl 
fisheries, and all of this natural wealth 
sufficiently developed to show that its value 
is not overestimated. 

And the state can clothe and feed all who 
can assemble within its borders, for here 
the agricultural products of the north grow 
in the same fields with those of the south. 
Here flourish all known grains, vegetables, 
hay, tobacco, berries, etc., that grow any- 
where in the United States. Arkansas apples 
have taken first prize all over the world, 
and here we have the largest peach orchard 
known. Cotton, rice, sugar cane, peanuts, 
strawberries, all grow to perfection, and the 
world knows of our health resorts. 



























And we are preparing so that union labor 
may develop these natural advantages. The 
State Federation of Labor and the State 
Farmers’ Union are working in conjunction 
and their efforts are largely responsible for 
legislation resulting in establishing four 
agricultural colleges in the state to which 
children of farmers can be sent without cost 
for tuition and only a nominal cost for board; 
anti-futures gambling law; mine run coal 
law; state printing law amendment; law 
protecting union labels; compelling corpora- 
tions to pay wages in lawful money, and not 
in scrip or orders on stores; requiring the 
heating of street cars; a maximum ten-hour 
day for saw mill and other mill workers; 
compelling railroads to build sheds where 
necessary to protect workmen from in- 
clement weather; changing date of state 
election so as not to interfere with Labor 
Day; a fellow-servant law; requiring wages 
to be paid at least semi-monthly; an eight- 
hour day for telegraphers; a law to protect 
small borrowers from loan sharks; for exami- 
nation of plumbers; a plumbing inspection 
law; regulating liability for employers for 
injury to employes, applies to common 
carriers; an employers’ liability law, which 
is a blessing to thousands of wage-earners 
in the state; a law requiring merchants and 
factories to provide seats for female em- 
ployes, to be used under reasonable condi- 
tions; a very good child labor law; a mini- 
mum wage and maximum nine-hour law for 
female workers; a law compelling railroads 
to repair its locomotives and cars in the 
state when the damage necessitating repairs 
was done in this state; compelling railroads 
to install block signals at all tunnels 1,500 
feet or over in length; a state Bureau of Labor 
with the commissioner given authority to 
inspect any workshop, mine, factory, mer- 
cantile or other establishment employing 
five or more persons, and see that all laws 
pertaining to sanitation, safety, etc., are 
properly enforced; he is required to act as a 
mediator in any labor disputes arising in the 
state; we have a full crew law; a headlight 
law, and many others not here enumerated. 

Arkansas has a $2,000,000 capitol, built 
by union labor, and the union label of the 
sheet metal workers stamped on the summit 
of its dome. We have an initiative and 
referendum law which gives the people a 
chance for “home rule,”’ and last, but far 
from least, the entire delegation of con- 
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gressmen and senators from Arkansas have 
an unbroken record for some years as sup- 
porting Labor’s measures in Congress. 
Organized labor in Arkansas is justly proud 
of its record in the past, and is trying to 
excel in the future, and with excellent pros- 
pects of success. It has just paid $10,000 
for a building site in the capital city upon 
which it is going to erect a Labor Temple as 
a half-way monument on its way to success. 

In closing, I should not neglect to say that 
our members are making an earnest fight 
for union labels, as is evidenced by the num- 
ber of union labeled goods found in our stores. 


OUTH CAROLINA STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. ByR. W.SCHI- 
SCHKA, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Not many years after the first settlers 
landed on the shores of South Carolina there 
was started a movement which today is 
known all over the world as the organized 
labor movement. Although there were but 
few mechanics on our shores, those that were 
here believed that in union there was 
strength, and among the first-formed labor 
unions mentioned in this state’s history were 
the shipwrights and printers. From that 
time on organized labor has steadily been 
making strides forward until today there 
remains but a small number of those that 
are eligible for membership in some union 
and are yet outside of the ranks. Although 
there are no unions that have a large mem- 
bership, which is due to the fact that this 
state has not the population that other parts 
of the United States have, and excepting the 
textile industry, the workers are well or- 
ganized. 

The condition of the organized worker is 
very good and labor troubles are very few. 
Although occasionally we have had strikes, 
there has always been a settlement reached 
where the workers were benefited. Organized 
labor of this state has been steadily making 
strides forward due to the persistent efforts 
of active members of the various local unions, 
the State Federation and central labor union. 

The textile industry offers a large field 
for future work, and I hope that the time 
will come when the textile workers will be as 
well organized as their fellow-workers, who 
are today reaping the benefits of organiza- 
tion, and this privilege came after yeats of 
struggles and hardships. The wages of the 
members of organized labor are better than 
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those who are still outside of the ranks, but 
indirectly unorganized labor is benefited 
whenever organized labor progresses in any 
way, especially when it comes to legislation 
for the welfare of the laboring classes. 
At the last session of the state legislature 
laws were passed affecting the ages of chil- 
dren working in the mills, also creating 
a board of conciliation and arbitration in 
disputes between employer and employes. 
In the past the state and municipal au- 
thorities have always acted very fair toward 
organized labor and have always given a 
helping hand in adjusting, labor troubles, 
which fact is appreciated by all. 

The State Federation of Labor will hold 
its second annual convention on Monday 
and Tuesday, August 14-15, 1916, in the 
city of Greenville, S. C., and this convention 
will be the largest ever held, and plans 
will be decided whereby at the coming 
session of the legislature some valuable 
legislation will be enacted. 

, -At the present time there is employment 
for everybody but it will be wise for any 
one coming to this section to have a paid- 


up due book if you wish to experience 
Southern hospitality. 


DAHO STATE FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. By P. H. SPANGENBERG, 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


If I should speak of the ‘‘greatest achieve- 
ment” of the labor movement in Idaho 
“during the past year,” I would quote from 
the introductory remarks of General Organ- 
izer C. O. Young on the convening of the 
delegates from the various central labor 
councils and labor unions coming from all 
organized centers of the state preparatory 
to forming the Idaho State Federation of 
Labor, on the 20th of last March in the city 
of Boise, when he said: 


“This convention marks the greatest event in the 
history of this state. The principles, objects, and 
purposes of the great labor movement of America 
of which the organization you represent is a part and 
also the State Federation of Labor that we are about 
to organize will be affiliated, represents the greatest 
force in defense of liberty and justice of all other 
forces in existence; and to be a part of the great 
force as one of its major sections—a State Federa- 
tion of Labor endows this state with an endeavor 
of a group of its citizens whose services are dedicated 
to every form of human uplift, the abolishment of 
all the causes of misery, poverty, immorality and 
crime; and ‘in that great dome there shall shine the 
eternal star of human hope.’ ”’ 
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Up to this time, the 20th of July, 1916, 
each locality where there are labor unions 
was isolated from the other, and our en- 
deavors in the direction of legislation lacked 
centralization and cohesion, as well as 
general understanding. This caused oft- 
times a working of the various districts at 
cross-purposes. In the forming of the State 
Federation of Labor we provided for three 
districts, which, according to the geo- 
graphical lines and mountain chains, makes 
access from one district to another very 
difficult. But we now have the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the adoption of the 
“District” plan with a vice-president in each 
district who will look after all matters of 
importance in his district, and with Boise 
(the state capital) as headquarters and the 
home of the president and secretary, we can, 
by correspondence with the district officers, 
get fairly good expressions of desires of the 
membership on any important matter and 
especially relative to legislative matters. 

Up to this time, and for reasons given, we 
have not been able to do much in securing 
needed legislation, and especially legislation 
of a fundamental nature. We have, however, 
tried on numerous occasions to have some 
needed statutes enacted, but as intimated, 
with little success. At the last session of 
the legislature we attempted to have passed 
an equitable and workable workmen’s com- 
pensation act, but by appointment by the 
former governor of a commission that 
drafted a so-called workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill, which was substituted for a real 
bill, our desires were defeated and the make- 
shift was passed. 

We, however, were successful in having 
the present governor veto the bill. We in- 
tend to have introduced at the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature a bill that will be 
adequate and effective. By the help of 
Organizer Young we were successful in 
getting the two-party platform conventions 
of the state to declare for ‘‘an adequate 
workmen’s compensation act; the Demo- 
crats going so far as to insert that ‘thé 
schedule of awards shall be equal or similar 
to the federal law.”’ 

As estimated before, we have been unable 
to get far with much fundamental legisla- 
tion, but now with our State Federation 
machinery in good working order, and with 
the systematic cooperation of the various 
districts, by rewarding our friends and 
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punishing our enemies, we shall be able to 
wield more and more influence toward the 
recognition of Labor’s rights, and an influence 
among those who seek to be representatives 
in legislative capacities. We now intend to 
grow in stature and influence. 

The matter of organization work has in 
the past suffered by lack of any great in- 
dustrial effort, with the exception of the 
northern part of the state where there has 
been for a number of years considerable 
metal mining in operation. But all are 
familiar with the Coeur d’Alene mining dis- 
trict labor struggles some years ago, which 
for a time resulted in the miners’ organiza- 
tion becoming almost extinct, but we are 
glad to report that the miners in that dis- 
trict now have a very good working organi- 
zation. However, there are some bad spots 
where the companies have their “union” — 
mutual admiration society. There are a 
number of other crafts organized in that 
district that have advanced wages and 
shortened hours and made working condi- 
tions more tolerable generally. We had a 


splendid representation’ from that district 
at the organization at our State Federation 


of Labor. I might add here that the district 
just named we call District No. 1, and is 
known over the country as the ‘“Pan- 
Handle.” In District No. 2, which includes 
Boise, the state capital, we have been, for 
the reason of lack of industrial activity (with 
the exception of farming), unable-to make 
much headway in the matter of organiza- 
tion, but have been able to hold both mem- 
bership and a fairly good schedule of wages 
and hours, with the prospects now of re- 
newed industrial activity and, of course, re- 
newed activity in organization in - labor 
circles. In some parts of this district wages 
have advanced perceptibly. 

In District No. 3, with Pocatello as 
the center, there has been great activity. 
Last October, when the organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor arrived in 
that city, there were nine unions there; he 
found no central labor union, but pro- 
ceeded to organize one and to organize a 
number of other crafts; and now there 
are nineteen organizations which have 
made great advancement in wages and 
hours. The building trades have been very 
successful in the matter of raise in wages. 
Carpenters have a five and a half dollar 
minimum for eight hours; painters, five 


dollars with an eight-hour day; plumbers, 
six; electrical workers a raise of fifty cents to 
four and a half dollars for eight hours. 
Teamsters, with over a hundred members, 
a three dollar minimum, which is a raise of a 
half dollar a day. Other uniens have 
done equally as well, and in all of their 
activities there has been no strike of any 
magnitude. The employers are prosperous 
and seem to like it; as the unionists have 
money to buy food and clothing and some- 
times buy a home. 

At Twin Falls the carpenters raised their 
wages from $4.50 to $5 and the painters 
raised their wages a half dollar per day, I 
am not sure whether to $5 or $4.50. 

There are a number of growing towns in 
all of the three districts which are ripe for 
organization—some few organizations ready 
to pick. 

We have a great state and we intend to see 
that the labor movement grows with it, that 
we may do our share in the great movement 
that has forced the recognition of the 
principle that “The labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce.” 


ONTANA STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. By O. M. PARTE- 
LOW. 


To record the progress of the labor move- 
ment within this state is but to present a 
reflex of the general upward movement 
throughout the entire country. The activi- 
ties of the general movement have been 
many; their accomplishments have been 
recorded in advance in wages for a very 
large number of those employed. 

The members of the United Mine Workers 
in this district have entered into a new agree- 
ment giving to them an advance in wage 
and a betterment of their working condi- 
tions. 

Those employed in the copper industry 
particularly, and in metal mining generally, 
have been benefited by an increase in wage, 
due to the war prices of the principal metals. 

An advance was secured primarily upon 
the request presented by committees from 
the organized bodies yet represented in the 
W. F. of M. within the state, and this ad- 
vance was shared by the unorganized miners 
and other employes of the copper companies 
operating in the district. 

Additional increases covered by the price 
of copper were gratuitously given to em- 
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ployes within the industry, thus giving to 
the worker a greater measure of return for 
labor performed. 

These increases in wages, however, are 
proportionate to the added profits obtained 
under war prices. 

Under new agreements entered into by 
the members of the I. B. E. W., a general 
improvement in wage and readjustment of 
conditions have been brought about through- 
out the state. 

In many localities within the state im- 
proved wage and working conditions for 
various locals have been obtained. 

In Butte a demand on the part of the 
federal labor union membership for an in- 
creased wage, operative June 1, brought on 
what threatened to be for a time a general 
tie-up of the city and state. The Em- 
ployers’ Association refused to grant the 
increase, a general lockout occurred, aug- 
mented on the 12th of June by the strike 
of the teamsters, making at that time some 
2,000 to 2,500 men affected in all. 

Had the fight progressed by a lockout of 
the electrical workers then there would have 
been a general shut down of the entire in- 
dustry engaged in mining and smelting and 
this would have affected the entire state. 

Conferences were held between the em- 
ployers and employes, an arbitration com- 
mittee was selected with the result that an 
advance in wage was secured for the laborers 
and teamsters, and a recognition of the 
unions and their conditions. 

The non-union shop policy was avoided 
and a long and bitter fight, involving the 
continued existence of the labor movement, 
locally averted. 

The work of organization in every calling 
has gone forward throughout the state; 
new industries whenever established have 
recognized the union movement. Employers 
are today seeking to unify their own forces, 
not alone in this state but throughout the 
nation, in order that they may meet with 
organized labor and deal with it collectively, 
whether in opposition to its aims and pur- 
poses, or by entering into agreements to the 
end that industrial strife may be avoided. 
Labor must advance beyond the trenches of 
opposition. 

Each year sees an advance in the business 
methods of the organized movement. Slowly 
but surely workers are grasping the idea 
that their movement is a business; that it 
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must be organized and handled by business 
methods, guided by the highest business 
instinct obtainable within the movement 
they seek to build up. 

Here, as elsewhere, the economic move- 
ment is gradually learning the lesson that 
labor legislation to be beneficial to labor 
forces must be backed up by a strong eco- 
nomic movement; that without it -no legis- 
lation, however beneficial it may be written, 
is worth while. 

Here also the labor movement is learning 
that national and state legislation must be 
unified; that their economic power deter- 
mines the character, nature, and beneficial 
aspect of the legislation sought and secured. 

Progress is being made; labor history is 
being written into every hamlet and every 
home. Organized effort, knowledge spread 
through organization, education resultant 
upon organization, produces here, as else- 
where, that progress which through the unity 
of the workers under one general guiding 
and directing force, speaks better conditions, 
higher wages, shorter hours, the elimina- 
tion of child labor, a better citizenship, a 
happier home, a truer state and a greater 
nation. 

The American Federation of Labor seeks 
these results for its members, and we in this 
state are trying to do our share, in so far as 
we can, to assist in the greatest effort Labor 
has to perform, to uplift itself to stand upon 
its feet, to remove the bandage from the 
eyes of justice, so long blind to the wrongs 
imposed on Labor. 


REE FEDERATION OF WORKING- 

MEN OF PORTO RICO. By 

RAFAEL ALONSO, GENERAL SEC- 
RETARY. 


Labor Conditions in the Past.—Inasmuch 
as Porto Rico was a colony urider the old 
Spanish regime from the time of its discovery 
by Columbus on October 12, 1493, its local 
institutions as well as all initiative within 
the producing masses of Porto Rico, that 
tended to alter the existing labor and 
economic conditions of the laboring classes 
and those of the learned and influential 
elements, were looked upon as attempts 
at insurrection; as the work of seditious 
factions organized for the purpose of segre- 
gating the national territory and conse- 
quently enemies to the metropolis that 
held sway over the island. 


























Therefore, the advent of the Porto Rican 
labor movement in modern life, in the 
struggle carried on and upheld by the 
workers of the world with a view to changing 
labor conditions, standardizing the daily 
wage, increasing. salaries as a means of im- 
proving the home, social and educational 
conditions of the workers, increasing techni- 
cal and practical knowledge as a means of 
rendering the workers more expert, better 
educated, more artistic, and capable of 
entering into wider spheres of human 
activity and thus transform the existing 
conditions of humanity, was looked upon 
as utopian, as the fruit of unbalanced 
brains, and directed against the well-being 
and organization of existing institutions that 
maintain the system of master and servant, 
feudal lord and serf, mandarin and plebeian. 

But those conditions were doomed to dis- 
appear. When in 1897, the Cuban insurrec- 
tions sank deep into the heart of Iberia, 
steps were taken to bestow upon this island 
more liberal institutions, and it was then 
that the labor movement was born in this 
country. 

The so-called labor unions then in exist- 
ence were practically mere brotherhoods 
with no special object other than that of 
attending mass (church and state were then 
combined), or granting loans on interest 
to their members, or obeying the dictates 
and suggestions of the bosses to achieve 
certain ends usually beneficial only to the 
bosses themselves in the way of attaining 
to power, or to subjugate the masses and 
subject them to the whims and caprices of 
the bosses. This aspect was altered, how- 
ever, and gave way to the European syndi- 
cate system which, in turn, in 1901, merged 
into the aspirations and ideals of Ameri- 
can trade unionism as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It may be said to bear the same aspect, 
to observe the same mode of procedure, and 
to possess the same ideals as the masses of 
workers throughout the world. The old 
system of servitude is ceding before the ad- 
vance of the man, the citizen, possessed of 
all that modern democracy can bestow, if, 
in so judging, we are guided by the axiom 
that Labor is the one source of the well- 
being of society. 

Freedom of Association.—The first struggle 
of the Free Federation of Workingmen of 
Porto Rico was for freedom of association. 
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Under the former regime there existed a 
statute which prohibited association or 
union for the purpose of increasing excessively 
the cost of commodities under the pretext 
of preventing the advent of trusts and com- 
bines prejudicial to public interests. But 
when the first strike among builders oc- 
curred in San Juan, this statute was made 
to work in opposition to labor unions, and 
the labor organization was given twenty- 
four hours in which to close. Mr. Santiago 
Iglesias, founder of the Federation, and the 
Arbitration Committee, were held by the 
court to be conspirators against public 
order and as pernicious elements with sub- 
versive ideas. 

The A. F. of L. and its affiliated organiza- 
tions presented a vigorous protest, as a 
result of which the statute was altered and 
the decision of the court revoked. This, 
however, temporarily interrupted further 
initiative or action directed towards the 
betterment of the living conditions of the 
producing masses. 

The workers were in the past considered 
as serfs, as mere things, and any measure 
whatsoever taken to increase wages and 
reduce the hours of labor was considered a 
crime. The law granted the capitalist class 
in the colony ample ways and means to 
suffocate the movement horn of an inspira- 
tion innate in all human beings. The jails 
were full to overflowing and employers im- 
proved this opportunity to oppress and re- 
duce to serfdom the laboring classes of the 
entire island. All these measures were ac- 
companied by aggression in the open " 
thoroughfares, incarceration, the searching 
of homes, unjust and excessive sentences, 
and the prohibition of assemblies in public 
places. 

A representative of the authorities had 
access to all general assemblies and was in- 
vested with power to break up a meeting if 
the speakers gave expression to sentiments 
that said official might deem contrary to the 
policy of the government he represented. 

The American invasion on one hand 
and the influence of organized labor of 
America, with their principal leaders, has 
changed outward appearances, though now, 
in strike times, conditions remain about the 
same as in the old times. 

Legislative and Social Progress—As the 
years went by the labor movement took on a 
more energetic aspect inspiring respect and 
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its influence is increasingly felt throughout 
all the highways and byways of Porto 
Rican life. Labor has found a place in 
municipal councils and in the legislature. 
All pro-labor or social legislation has re- 
ceived its impulse from the labor organiza- 
tions. 

Labor legislation within the last few years 
may be condensed as follows: 


The establishment of a Bureau of Labor. 

Regulations for the employment of women and 
children. 

A scaffold law. 

Law regulating the working hours of railroad 
engineers and firemen. 

Employers optional compensation law. 

Law guaranteeing the payment of salaries to em- 
ployes. 

Law allotting certain parcels of land of the people 
of Porto Rico to the workers. 

Law prohibiting the payment of wages in any 
form but in United States currency. 

A law creating juvenile courts. 

The establishment of free school restaurants in 
urban and in rural districts. 

And numerous amendments in general laws rela- 
tive to Labor, social and economic problems. 

Delegations have been sent to the United States 
in order to take part in the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs of the House and Com- 
mittee of the Pacific Island and Porto Rico of the 
Senate on pending legislation in interest of the 
island and to the A. F. of L. conventions for the 
purpose of dealing with matter directly affecting the 
laboring masses. 


The Economic Problems.—This is the most 
serious question with which the island has to 
contend at present: For several years the 
Free Federation of Workingmen of Porto 
Rico has been demanding a complete in- 


vestigation of the sources of wealth prior | 


to any change that might be suggested and 
promulgated by Congress in our organic 
act. From 1913 to 1915 and up to June, 
1916, the island suffered an economic 
crisis unprecedented in its history. 

The original causes rest on our system of 
production and the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of the few. Over two-thirds of 
this wealth wrested from our soil has been 
taken abroad, thus minimizing circulation 
and neutralizing individual activities to the 
extent, as is logical, of converting the island 
into a region of serfdom to be exploited by 
and for the sole benefit of the corporations 
that invest their capital in Porto Rico. 

If we look back some nineteen years we 
will observe that the general expense budget 
for Porto Rico, as a Spanish colony—that is, 
in 1898—was greater than that for the 
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fiscal year 1915-1916, which amounted to 
$5,570,839.79 as against the last Spanish 
budget of $7,566,020.26 for insular and 
municipal uses and which was so employed 
in the upkeep of sinecures, the clergy and 
the army. 

The population in 1897 was 894,911 while, 
according to the census of 1910, it had risen 
to 1,118,012. The wealth of the island 
amounted then to $85,000,000 provincial 
pesos, and in 1915 it had amounted to 
$192,981,600. This is exclusive of the 
enormous sugar production, which must 
have furnished an additional $12,000,000. 

In spite of these glowing figures we have 
250,000 children entirely devoid of all school 
facilities; the army of unemployed is 
enormous; the work of sanitation has been 
handicapped and laws conducive to the pro- 
tection of Labor have been detained and 
the community at large has been cast head- 
long into a most embarrassing predicament. 

The legislature has ignored this situation 
and every demand for an investigation has 
been postponed. Nevertheless, Congress has 
under consideration a new organic act which 
would disfranchise a large portion of our 
voters of their rights by providing that prop- 
erty holders only should be eligible to hold 
office, and would annul that clause in the 
Foraker Act which limits to 500 the acres of 
land that a corporation can possess in the 
island. 

Our labor organizations have protested 
against these clauses, and President Gom- 
pers was present at a hearing held by the 
Senate Committee, speaking in favor of our 
ideas and aspirations. This hearing was 
held at the request of Mr. Gompers, paying 
in this way, a high tribute to the cause of 
social justice demanded for the laboring 
people of the island. 

Strikes.—With the spread of labor organi- 
zation the industrial struggle has become 
more obvious and determined. The Free 
Federation now has 130 affiliated local 
unions with an average of 12,000 members. 

These unions may be itemized as follows: 


Organizations. 


Cigarmakers’ Unions......-..-.......-..... 
(aeeeies Une. 
Typographers’ Unions... 
a EE ee 
Women’s Protective Unions.._........... 
CS EEE a ee 
Strippers’ Unions 
ge” EE 
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Leaf Tobacco Selectors’ Unions boon 
Federated Women Workers’ Unions... 9 
Retail Clerks’ Association.__.._... eae 
Longshoremen Unions.........-.- 
I 
Agricultural Workers’ Unions._.___.. 
Shoemakers’ Unions.__................... 
Hodcarriers’ Unions. _......................... 
Cigar Packers’ Unions. __................. 
Cigar Banders’ Unions... 7 
Bricklayers and Masons’ Unions..... 
Confectioners’ Workers 

Hat Makers’ Unions.... 

Central Labor Unions 

Joint Advisory Board. 

Local Trades Councils 


Total 


w 
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The most important strikes that took 
place in 1915-1916 were those of the agri- 
cultural workers. They spread all over the 
island. Of this movement, which took in 
over 40,000 cane field workers, the most 
salient episodes were made known to the 
United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations by Mr. Santiago Iglesias, presi- 
dent of the Free Federation of Workingmen 
of Porto Rico and General Organizer of the 
A. F. of L. and also by Mr. P. Rivera 
Martinez, organizer of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union and Vice-President of 
the institution. Though identical condi- 
tions have existed in 1916, nothing practical 
has been done by the insular authorities to 
remedy the evil. 

Sugar is being sold at $6 a quintal, and 
the total output will net, in the entire island, 
about $40,000,000, fully 75 per cent of 
which will constitute a clear profit to the 
sugar-mill owners and stockholders. The 
salaries now being paid vary from 60 to 90 
cents per day of from 8 to 10 hours. The 
laws for the protection of workers, such as 
the one providing for a drug store and first- 
aid hospital in the sugar mills, are observed 
by some and by others are considered a 
superfluous luxury. 
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The institution has paid out in benefits 
- sum of $139,056.78 in the following 
orm: ' 


Loans on traveling cards.._...... $7,766.40 
OS See 45,879.44 
Unemployment benefits... 10,064.50 
Strikes and lockouts.._......._ 66,922.09 
Death benefits... 8,424.35 


Results to be Achieved —The labor organi- 
zations of the island aim to achieve the 
following : 

Establish their rights and secure public 
recognition as the producers of all wealth. 

Maintain the system of benefit organiza- 
tions exactly as they are represented by the 
national and international unions that 
make up the A. F. of L. 

To create an independent and civic 
sentiment among the producing masses and 
the public at large. 

Sustain the labor press as the best means of 
propaganda and diffusion, such as ‘‘Justicia”’ 
which deals with purely economic questions, 
analyzes our sources of wealth, and is the 
first paper of its kind ever published, not 
only in Porto Rico, but in all Latin America. 

Maintain social centers throughout the 
island where visitors may find social inter- 
course with friends and comrades upon . 
arriving in Porto Rico. 

To discuss publicly all social, economic 
and political problems of vital importance 
to the masses and that are of paramount 
importance in all well-organized societies. 

Secure more ample representation in the 
administrative and the legislative activities 
of the island. 

And, lastly, we intend to continue the 
struggle ceaselessly for increased wages, 
shorter hours, and better working and living 
conditions to the end that this island may 
become a center of well-distributed wealth, 
true progress, social justice and economc 
liberty, which form the only base upon which 
communities can rest. 





THE DREAM-BEARER 


Where weary folk toil, black with smoke, 
And hear but whistles scream, 

I went, all fresh from dawn and dew, 
To carry them a dream. 


I went to bitter lanes and dark, 
Who once had known the sky, 

To carry them a dream—and found 
They had more dreams than I 


—By Mary Carolyn Davies. 








MEN AND COMMODITIES 


By the Editor of Metropolitan* 


T WAS generally understood at Chicago 
last June, and it is certainly understood 
now that the old guard took Hughes be- 

cause he was the one man mentioned at the 
Chicago conventions (apart from Colonel 
Roosevelt) who could get the support of Re- 
publicans and Progressives alike. Hughes was 
the candidate of the Republican convention 
who was most bitterly opposed by the Pro- 
gressive delegates at the auditorium, but 
that was because he alone prevented their 
getting Roosevelt. Once nominated Hughes 
stands in an erttirely new relation to the 
voters who made up the rank and file of the 
Progressive party, and there is nothing in- 
consistent in the action of the man who 
supports him strongly now after having 
fought his nomination at Chicago. Hughes 
was chosen by the old guard just because he 
was at least liberal enough and independent 
enough to appear acceptable to the Progres- 
sives. He has the reputation of strict honesty, 
great earnestness of purpose and real 
liberality in his political views. Is that not 
enough for any Progressive? Is not that 
exactly what the Progressive is looking for 
in its leaders and statesmen? 

True Progressives, we imagine, are looking 
for something more and something different. 
And the true Progressives are inclined to the 
view at present that Hughes has not yet 
displayed any sympathy with modern pro- 
gressivism, although it is true that he has 
not had much of an opportunity of doing so. 
As governor of New York Hughes was an 
admirable example of an efficient advocate 
of good government. He carried out the 
laws fearlessly and without favor; he was not 
subservient to machine influences; he was 
strong for public morality, and he desired 
to save the public from its own pet vice by 
passing and enforcing the gambling act. He 
had faith in the forms of popular govern- 
ment, and expected great things to come of 
a direct primary law whereby individual 
citizens could more readily select their 
candidates for office. Twenty years ago 
there was a good government movement in 
New York, and its adherents were irrever- 
ently called the Goo-Goos by those who 
posed as the more practical citizens. To be 
a Goo-Goo in those days was to be something 
very radical and daring. Mr. Hughes, to 
many Progressives, proved himself at Albany 


*From the September, 1916, Metropolitan. 


the perfect type of Goo-Goo. And perhaps 
there is nothing that the Progressives hat: 
more than a Goo-Goo, because to the Pro 
gressive the Goo-Goo is nothing but a re 
actionary with a radical mask. And when you 
come to think of it John Rockefeller has all 
the qualities of the Goo-Goo. He possesses 
the household virtues; he neither drinks nor 
smokes, and he abhors gambling; he is a good 
family man and a regular church-goer; he 
believes in carrying out the laws in efficient 
government, in good roads, clean streets 
and hygiene. Probably Mr. Rockefeller, ii 
his attention had been turned to it, would 
have been a strong supporter of a direct 
primary law; for there is nothing that the 
astute autocrat more thoroughly approves 
of than the preservation and development of 
the forms of democracy. We can quite 
imagine that John Rockefelier, at Albany, 
would have been just as good a governor 
as Hughes and one of a very similar type. 
Both men, we suppose, believe in the 
existing order of things, and only want to 
improve that order a little by regulating 
private behavior. When you realize the 
fundamental similarity between Governor 
Hughes and the leader of our modern plutoc- 
racy can you wonder that the real Pro- 
gressive is a little doubtful as to whether he 
should swallow the Republican candidate? 
Mark well that we make a distinction be- 
tween Governor Hughes and Candidate 
Hughes. The world has progressed an as- 
tonishing distance since Hughes was at 
Albany, and we have no right to assume that 
he has not progressed with it. In some re- 
spects, no doubt, he has. 

The touchstone of the whole business is 
the relation of the candidate to Labor. In 
all communities there is a conservative 
element representing capital and privilege 
and this conservative element makes most 
of the laws and has the chief hand in ad- 
ministering them. This element owns, 
produces and sells and reaps the profits. 
When it becomes exorbitant and over- 
ambitious it stimulates an opposition in 
the ranks of the big bulk of the population 
which becomes an agglomeration of con- 
sumers for political purposes. And the con- 
sumers sometime get the upper hand, and 
pass laws which are opposed by the conserva- 
tives and are therefore called liberal. Most 
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civilized countries have a liberal and a con- 
servative party, although the names may 
differ in different communities. Sometimes, as 
in the United States, there is a conservative 
and liberal element in both of the two great 
parties of the country. But always the 
conservative element represents the capi- 
talist or the landowner or the manufacturer, 
the men who possess and produce, while the 
liberal element represents the consumer who 
buys. We have plenty of liberal laws in the 
United States. The Sherman Act is a case 
in point; various examples of railroad legis- 
lation are extremely liberal in so far as they 
benefit the consumer. But in few countries 
does any political party represent the man 
who creates commodities with his labor. And 
in our own country he is hardly represented 
at all. None of the so-called liberal legisla- 
tion is for his benefit; in fact, he frequently 
gets less from the liberal element in politics 
than’ from the conservative element. He 
needs representation and he needs justice. 
The Progressive party was founded largely 
to give justice to Labor, And there is 
nothing of necessity in common between 
between the Progressive who believes in a 
proper reward for Labor and the liberal who 
thinks mainly of lowering the price to the 
consumer. Nor have the family virtues any- 
thing to do with the case. Good govern- 
ment,which merely carries out efficiently the 
laws made in the interest of capital or of the 
consumer, is not highly regarded by the Pro- 
gressive; and that is why the Progressive 
is lacking in enthusiasm up to the present 
for Hughes. 

Whether a man is a true Progressive or 
not may be judged largely by his attitude 
toward labor unions. Roughly speaking, 
our laws have done nothing for Labor. What- 
ever the workmen have earned in wages or 
comfort or shorter hours has been won by 
agitation and often by terrorization. The 
union has given Labor power to make de- 
mands. Capital often increases wages, just 
as the Steel Corporation did the other day. 
But these increases are generally made to 
meet the union’s demands, or to forestall 
the union. It is not merely organized labor 
that has benefited by the work of the union. 
Whenever the union is able to advance wages 
among union workers the nonunion worker 
reaps the benefit. No one with the slightest 
knowledge of economic history has any 
doubt but that the union, with its power to 
strike, has been the one force that has 
stood between labor and absolute slavery in 
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the last half century. Therefore, the test 
of a candidate’s progressivism lies in his 
attitude toward the union. 

Of late years the reactionary element has 
tried to use the Sherman Act against Labor. 
This liberal measure was passed in the in- 
terest of the consumer, and now the capi- 
talist tries to use it for his own purposes. 
Undoubtedly, from a legal standpoint, the 
labor union, whenever it calls a strike and 
sets out pickets to prevent strike-breakers 
coming in, or employs the boycott, is acting 
in restraint of trade. But the lawmakers 
were not thinking of the labor union when 
they passed the law; it is quite obvious that 
they were thinking mainly of the control of 
commodities, and of the result of this control 
in the price to the consumer. They were 
thinking about the man who has to pay more 
for his oil because competing oil dealers may 
be put out of business by one big oil dealer. 
Labor has achieved this much, that the in- 
sidious attack on the union through the 
Sherman Act has been temporarily stopped. 
The Clayton Act has decided that the 
Sherman Act does not apply to labor unions 
because it was intended to apply to com- 
modities; and Labor is not a commodity. 
There you have the final distinction between 
the liberal and the Progressive. The great 
liberal authorities of the last century, like 
Mill and Cobden, regarded Labor as a com- 
modity to be bought in the cheapest market 
and to be subject to the inexorable law of 
supply and demand. Many of our most 
liberal-minded . people today are not a whit 
advanced beyond Cobden and Mill. In 
spite of all that agitation and strikes have 
been able to do, Labor is still treated largely 
as a commodity to be bought in the cheapest 
market, and the workman gets paid more to- 
day than he did twenty years ago, mainly 
because all other commodities have also 
gone up in price. He still gets a bare sub- 
sistence; he still hovers on the verge of 
extreme want; at any moment an accident 
may deprive him of a livelihood; and he is 
always liable to dismissal in hard times. He 
gets none of the profits of his labor, he enjoys 
none of the amenities of life, and he can not 
raise a family.in decent comfort. So long as 
Labor is regarded as a commodity, so long 
will these conditions, hardly better than 
slavery, exist. The Clayton. Bill, passed 
during the Wilson administration, says that 
Labor is not a commodity. Will Mr. 
Hughes and his party go as far as the Clay- 
ton Bill? Will they go any farther? 








| EDITORIALS | sow %owe 


The year 1916 has brought to the citizens of the United States reasons for 
deep gratification and for renewed hope. It has 
LABOR DAY brough — as i y 
ght a series of crises, dangers that involved 
HARBINGER OF ‘ , : : 
FREEDOM possibly far-reaching disasters, new and perplexing 
problems—but with all these came great opportunity 
to prove the sincerity of our ideals, to demonstrate that we value humanity, 
justice and freedom above all else and to keep the faith. 

In these lands we had seen reason, justice and kindliness give way to 
fierce terror and destruction. We had seen ideals, professions, and plans 
of men prove inadequate in time of humanity’s need. When the tests came 
to our own nation we were fearful but we did our best and the shadow of 
a terrible war has passed from over us. The part which the organized labor 
movement performed in the time of danger has a lesson of hope and satisfac- 
tion—for the trade union movement has demonstrated its effectiveness in a 





new test. 
The labor movement represents the desire of the masses of the people 


for freer, fuller life; it was borne out of their needs; it is the champion 
of human rights, human freedom and human life. It follows that workers of 
both the United States and Mexico were concerned in the difficulties that 
threatened to involve the two countries in armed conflict. 

The labor movement is a force that is as virile as life itself. It is an im- 
perishable organism that has its origin in the primary needs of life and stands 
between wage-earners and slavery. It has its roots in the lives of men and 
yet it is capable of reaching up to highest ideals and responding to every 
need. It is strong, flexible, indomitable. 

When the workers of the United States spoke to the workers of the 
newly organized labor movement of Mexico the world listened, and those 
who were trying to precipitate war were defeated. Never before had the 
workers of two countries such potent agencies for expressing their views 
in regard to a threatened war, nor had they availed themselves of oppor- 
tunities to join hands to maintain their rights. 

These events indicate the entrance of a new element into international 
relations—an element that has no selfish interests, but stands for justice and 
human rights. It is an element that will give international councils the tone 
and the character of genuine parliaments of men in the interests of mankind. 

The labor movement is the hope of the masses of humans—as it becomes 
stronger in the economic field it grows more potent in all other relations that 
concern the workers. Its economic effectiveness is demonstrated by the 
splendid reports published in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
showing higher wages, shorter workdays and better working conditions. 

Economic power is basic and gives power in every other sphere of human 
activity. The welfare of the workers depends upon their concentrating 


every effort to further and maintain the labor movement, and to keep their 
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organization free from all outside domination that would interfere with effec- 
tive free use of power. 

The gratification that comes to the workers on Labor Day, September 4, 
1916, has its significant lesson. In view of that lesson the day is being cele- 
brated with renewal of loyalty to the cause of Labor, justice, freedom, 
humanity, and pledges to service in that cause. 

The ideals of the movement always exceed its present scope and de- 
velopment; they must ever lead upward and onward. May this Labor Day 
be the time when wage-earners shall get a new understanding of the infinite 
possibilities of the labor movement for service to humanity and strengthen 
their determination that the coming year shall bring proportionately sti!l 
greater progress. 





The eight-hour workday is no longer a debatable question or, as the railroad 
men have expressed it, the demand for eight hours is not 
a matter for arbitration. In the various articles that are 
published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the de- 
mand for the shorter workday is the paramount eco- 
nomic demand. The short workday is a condition that must precede every 
other kind of betterment—physical, economic or social. The short hour 
worker has sufficient physical and mental strength after the day’s work is 
done to have ambition and energy to be something more than part of the 
machinery of production. Decreasing the hours of work increases the pro- 
portion of time that can be given to recuperation and self-development and 
all of the other activities of a normal human being. As a result, the short 
hour workmen become more competent and productive workmen and 
their wages and standards are higher. Higher wages give them the economic 
means for taking advantage of the increased opportunities possible through 
greater leisure. | ; 

The standards of living of those who work short hours are raised; their 
social intercourse takes on a different character; their tastes, desires, aspira- 
tions and needs become greater. The short hour worker becomes a better 
citizen, a better man or woman, more capable of higher and better living. On 
the industrial side, from the employer’s viewpoint, it has been proved over and 
over again that the shorter workday is a decided advantage. The short hour 
workers become better and more efficient workers; their output is increased 
in quantity as well as quality. Employers who have given the eight-hour 
day more than a mere passing experiment aver they would not return to tke 
regime of a longer workday. 

Additional verification of this fact now comes from the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. The Ford plant was originally run on the ten-hour basis. That long 
workday was attended by many industrial disadvantages, among which was 
the annoyance caused by the constant changes of workers. The “turnover,” 
as the firm classed it, was both enormous and costly. The number of workers 
who left the employment of the company during each year was about equal 
to the number of new workers who were annually employed. 

The hours of work were first reduced from ten to nine and wages were 
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increased 15 per cent. A marked improvement in shop conditions and out- 
put resulted from this reduction. It was decided to go still further and the 
hours of work were reduced from nine to eight and pay was also increased. 
As a result of the establishment of the eight-hour workday there was a marked 
improvement in efficiency and output. The Ford Company is authority for 
the following statement: 


“A certain group of men working nine hours under the old system assembled 750 
radiators. The same group working eight hours under the new plan assembled 1,300 
radiators. A group of men working nine hours under the old plan turned out 38 fenders. 
Under the new, working eight hours, the same men turned out 50 fenders. A group of 65 
men working nine hours under the old system turned out 800 gas tanks. Under the new, 
working eight hours, the 60 men turned 1,200. Hours were reduced, wages increased and 


cost went down.’ 

The extraordinary achievements during the last year in establishing the 
eight-hour workday or the shorter workday for a greater number of wage- 
earners in all industries, will have a far-reaching effect in our industrial 
progress and in national development. Regardless of any problems that 
may arise through necessity for readjustments, the workers of this country 
will not permit hours of work to be increased or presen. standards lowered. 

Workers, organize, unite and federate; press home upon all the imperative 
demand for the eight-hour day! 





When the lan 1 question was under consideration in the British Parliament 


which consisted wholly of land owners, John Bright 
GATS BAKING thus characterized the situation, ‘““We are now in the 
LAWS FOR . a. . eo a 
MICE parliament of the cats making laws for the mice. 

The same characterization applies exactly to the 
solution which Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has worked out for the labor 
problem. The industrial war which existed for months in the mines of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company stirred the conscience of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who felt compelled to do something ‘‘to better the situation in 
Colorado.”’ He had publicly announced that he preferred to lose every cent 
he had invested in Colorado rather than recognize the union and permit 
the miners to establish better conditions in accord with their own ideals. 

As Mr. Rockefeller would not recant he was compelled to devise a new 
system. He secured the advice of professional humanitarians and then ad- 
vertise _ that he had “solved” the labor problem and would establish indus- 
trial democracy. His plan provides for a maze of committees each of which 
are assigned to deal with some matter that affects-conditions of work. The 
miners are to “elect’’ representatives to serve on these committees. The 
committees meet with the representatives of the company and consider 
all “‘grievances’’ that shall refer to them. An appeal may be taken from the 
decision of the committee and may be carried through a succession of com- 
mittees. An “adjustment’’ may come after many committees and many 
months Superficially the plan provides for the adjustment of any com- 
plaint or misunderstanding that may arise. It provides everything for the 
workers except that which is essential for influence in industrial affairs—power. 
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Like the parliament of cats making law for the mice, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller and his advisers have formulated a solution that protects employers. 
He presumes to say that the miners can secure justice and solve their problems 
without the power, and he pretends they can do this in dealing with the com- 
pany, that is, backed by all of the power of 26 Broadway. But the elaborate 
machinery of the Rockefeller labor solution (the cats) can not any longer 
deceive the mice. Already the report comes that the miners of Colorado want 
real unions—organizations affiliated to the United Mine Workers of America. 
A trade union like any other organic institution must be the result of natural 
growth. An artificial substitute, even though labeled “‘just as good”’ by the 
Rockefeller Publicity Department, will not replace the trade union organiza- 
tion that is the outgrowth of years of experience and a response to human needs. 





Nothing that the President of the United States has done has met with such 
general approval as his laying aside the critical 
pt Bal rrom affairs of state to go to the Capitol to make personal 
CHILD LIFE protest against the program which omitted the 
Keating-Owen bill from the list of legislation to be 
enacted at this session of Congress. 

Little helpless children, forced to stunt their minds and bodies by factory 
toil, appeal to all hearts and consciences. Deep and worthy as is the senti- 
ment associated with this measure, there is something more than sentiment 
involved. It is fundamentally a problem of race conservation. The progress 
of our nation is conditioned by the physical and mental development and 
health of those who shall be the next generation—the children of today are 
the men and women of tomorrow. Their weakness and the burden of per- 
verted development will be transmitted to their descendants. There is no 
escape from the cruelty, the ignorance, the carelessness or cupidity of those 
responsible for child labor. 

Child labor means arrested development and malformation of the soft 
young bones and muscles of tender child bodies. It means limited mental 
and emotional horizons; it means unnecessarily dwarfed restricted power to 
enjoy and to live. : 

The states alone seemed unable to abolish the inhumanity practiced under 
child law. The federal government cooperating with the states is the only 
power that can destroy this barbarous institution and save the boys and the 
girls of our country. States that have enacted legislation restricting and 
regulating the labor of minors have no protection against low standards and 
careless administration in other states. 

The child labor crime is of national concern. The national government 
has the right to bar the products of child labor from interstate commerce. 
The bill provides: ; 

“That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce any article or commodity the product of any mine or quarry 
situated in the United States, in which within thirty days prior to the time of the removal of 
such product therefrom children under the age of sixteen years have been employed or 
permitted to work, or any article or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, workshop, 
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factory, or manufacturing establishment, situated in the United States, in which within 
thirty days prior to the removal of such product therefrom children under the age of four- 
teen years have been employed, or permitted to work, or children between the ages of 
fourteen years and sixteen years have been employed or permitted to work more than eight 
hours in any day, or more than six days in any week, or after the hour of 7 o’clock post 
meridian, or before the hour of 6 o’clock ante meridian.” 


A few Senators interposed opposition principally upon the ground of 
constitutionality. Whether the child labor law may {be held legally consti- 
tutional is not the potential consideration. Child labor is morally wrong, 
economically improvident and nationally unwise. And a law enacted by the 
United States Congress and signed by the President solemnly so declaring 
can not be disregarded. 

The nation demands limitation or abolition of child labor. If the courts 
shall hold that the constitution interferes with this purpose then the consti- 
tution must and will be changed. 

For years the organized labor movement has demanded the enactment 
of state and federal laws abolishing child labor. The workers were the first 
to call attention to the wrong of child labor. They knew, for as children 
they were denied the right to childhood and compelled to become wage- 
earners. They have seen their children denied the heritage of free girls and 
boys and they know the consequences they will bear until the end of life. 

Many states now have child labor laws. The Keating-Owen bill has 
passed the United States Senate. The wage-earners of the country demand 
that it be made law at this session of Congress. It will secure to their children 
and all succeeding generations the right to opportunities for full mental and 
physical growth. 

The child labor bill is one of the two demands in Labor’s Bill of Grievances 
that have not yet been enacted into law. Workers, for the sake of your children 
and your country, exert every influence to have this bill speedily made law. 
The purpose of the bill is necessary, wise and a fundamental step for true 
national development and preparedness to more fully meet and overcome the 
obstacles and problems of the future. 





The steam railroad workers are pressing a demand for reasonable working 
hours—the railroads refuse the demand and attempt 
to substitute a theory—compulsory arbitration. 
Pending the counting of the strike vote, the rail- 
road companies have spent thousands of dollars 
buying advertising space in every publication to present their ‘‘solution.”’ 
The Pennsylvania system insistently injects compulsory arbitration upon 
the consideration of the traveling public even on the bill-of-fare on restaurant 
cars. Why? To take from the workers the right to strike. Workers who can 
strike can not be dominated. The right to strike makes workers free. It 
stands between them and industrial oppression. To regulate strikes, to limit 
the right to strike, is a subtle policy that results in docile wage-earners, who 
would then be robbed of their right to contend for justice. 

Compulsory arbitration would make a strike illegal. All matters in 
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dispute would be submitted to a tribunal presided over by a disinterested (?) 
third party. Voluntary arbitration has been given a fair trial by the railroad 
men. After repeated failures they announced that in their opinion only rail- 
road men had the technical information that would enable them to make 
just determinations. Those who are doing the work know best how diffi- 
culties ought to be adjusted. They can reach a better adjustment than any one 
else can devise for them. 

Every one with any knowledge of business questions knows that the pur- 
pose of railroad companies in advocating compulsory arbitration is based upon 
consideration for profits—upon denial of rights to their employes. There 
is another group of advocates of the proposal—they are theorists who declare 
that compulsory arbitration will abolish strikes and ‘‘solve the labor problem.”’ 
Under its utopian sway strikes will cease and impartial justice shall unerringly 
determine industrial relations. Workers and employers shall be regulated— 
carefully regulated—trestrained from asserting personal rights or freedom. 

Unfortunately for the advocates of the theory, it has been tried. In 
New Zealand and Australia, states where strikes have been ‘‘abolished’’ and 
made illegal, the workers still strike. Men with a sense of personal worth 
and of justice refuse to be held in compulsory servitude. They tear off the 
fetters with which compulsory arbitration seeks to bind them to their jobs— 
the fetters can not restrain them, they can only impede the effectiveness and 
the directness with which uemands for shorter workday and better conditions 
can be presented and pressed home. Even the Colorado law, which is a half- 
way measure and seeks to restrict the right to strike, has been brushed aside 
by workers justly incensed at injustice—and officials were powerless to restrain 
the insistence of demands of determined men. 

Governments have always been powerless to punish illegal strikes made 
by the masses. They can enforce the law only against a few. Penniless men 
can not pay fines—jails will not hold thousands of strikers. Law unequally 
enforced constitutes injustice. 

A specimen plea for compulsory arbitration is made on the ground that 
public welfare is involved and should be of paramount consideration. Weight 
is apparently given to this argument by the relation which the railroads have 
to the social and industrial life of the nation. The transportation systems 
have the same relation to industrial organization that the circulating system 
has to the human body. It is vital and affects the whole. 

A general railroad strike would entail great hardships—the prospect 
of such an event demands an examination of fundamental principles—not a 
superficial determination on the basis of convenience. It might serve the im- 
mediate convenience of the public to protect them against the discomforts of 
a railroad strike. But to avert that strike by denying the railroad men the 
right to strike is to establish a principle destructive to the freedom of all 
who work for wages—that is, the masses of the so-called public. 

It is better for all to have a railroad strike with all the temporary suffer- 
ing and discomfort such a strike would involve than to have uninterrupted 
railroad service maintained by men who dare quit work rather than put up 
with conditions that rob them of health and manhood or even life itself. It is 
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better to allow workers to express discontent and to try ‘to establish their 
concepts of justice than to have them the docile objects of benevolent regula- 
tion by bureaucracy or paternal despotism. 

Freedom must be achieved—society can only afford the opportunity. 
This principle applies equally to industrial freedom; compulsory arbitration 
denies opportunity for freedom. 

By direction of the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor identical letters of the following were sent to each of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods: 


Compulsory Arbitration 


During our recent meeting, which was held the week beginning July 24th, the Execu- 
tive Council directed that fraternal greetings from them should be sent to the officers of the 
railway brotherhoods and through them to the great rank and file of the railway organiza- 
tions, and that the American Federation of Labor will protest against and oppose any effort 
to compel the railway men to submit their demands to compulsory arbitration. 

Although we are fully appreciative of the meaning of a general railway strike, we 
hold that the railway companies can not shift responsibility for such a strike, if it should 
occur. For months they have persistently refused to do that which would adjust present 
differences between them and their employes. While a strike involves temporary incon- 
veniences which affect many, free workers can not be denied the right to quit work—the 
right to strike in furtherance of demands which concern their manhood and their interests. 

It is a fundamental principle of freedom that no one shall be forced into involuatary 
servitude; that is, to work against his will. This fundamental principle of freedom must be 
maintained at all hazards. It must not be minimized under any guise whether compulsory 
arbitration or in the name of public welfare. 

The welfare of the whole nation, the maintenance of our republican form of govern- 
ment and our institutions of freedom depend upon this fundamental—the right of a free 
man to control himself and his labor power. 

It is the sincere desire of the A. F. of L. that the railway brotherhoods shall secure the 
eight-hour workday, an accomplishment which will mean opportunities for better living 
and for better citizenship. 5 

With best wishes and hoping to hear from you whenever convenient, I am, 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


Eight Hours 


WasHuineTon, D: C., July 31. 

During our recent meeting, which was held the week beginning July 24, the Execu- 
tive Council directed that fraternal greetings from them should be sent to the officers of 
the railway brotherhoods and through them to the great rank and file of the railway or- 
ganizations, and that we express to all hearty commendation and endorsement of your 
movement for the inauguration of the eight-hour day for all those employed in the railway 
train service. 

It is our most earnest hope that the railway companies may be induced to take a 
broad-minded and humanitarian view of your demand. When the railway companies under- 
stand the full meaning of the eight-hour day and realize the material, moral and social 
advantages that will inevitably result from its establishment, they can not refuse to concede 
to the workers the boon of the eight-hour day—and concede without imposing upon the 
workers the necessity of cessation of work in order to establish your demand. 

But, regardless of whether your purpose is secured by the voluntary agreement of 
the railway companies or whether it is necessary for the railway men to strike to obtain 
this just and necessary protection, the American Federation of Labor pledges to the brother- 
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hoods its support and sympathy in the effort to accomplish that which is fundamental for 
the protection and betterment of the railway men. 
I take it that you will keep me fully advised as to the situation, and with any varying 
of its phases. 
Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


At this writing it is not known whether the railroad strike will occur; 
the conferences of the men’s representatives and the railroad managers are 
being held with President Wilson. It is hoped that a solution may be found 
by which the men will secure the great boon of the eight-hour workday; a 
boon not alone for themselves, but also for the traveling public. But com- 
pulsory arbitration which involves involuntary servitude must not and can 
not be tolerated in the Republic of the United States. 

Strikes, however undesirable, can not be abolished by law. If strikes 
are made illegal, workmen may be made criminals thereby, but they will 
never surrender their right to be free—the right to own themselves and their 
labor power—the right to protest against injustice and to attain justice. 





The spirit of determination and loyalty to a cause that ended the lockout of 
the New York ladies’ garment workers have been 
LADIES’ GARMENT an inspiration to all who value the qualities of 
WORKERS’ VICTORY . ‘— , 
fighting spirit. Despite hunger and need, for 
thirteen weeks 60,000 garment makers had maintained their demands for 
justice in the workshops. 

In the August issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we referred to some 
of the causes of contention and the splendid spirit maintained by the men 
on strike. Now the unbroken solidarity within the unions, supported by the 
international organization, with the moral and financial backing of the 
labor movement, made possible the splendid victory won after the long fight. 
The union comes out of the struggle disciplined, strengthened, ready to take 
advantage of the new opportunities afforded by the settlement. The agree- 
ment was reached without intervention. 

It is significant that after six years’ trial the idea has been entirely aban- 
doned that industrial peace and equity should be entrusted to agencies vir- 
tually controlled by so-called disinterested parties. These years have been a 
training school in preparing the workers for the more democratic condition 
under which representatives of the workers and of employers, who best 
understand technical trade matters, shall meet directly with final authority 
to adjust their problems. 

Under the new agreement workers have the unqualified right to 
strike; the preferential shop is retained despite objections of employers; a 
5 per cent increase in wages and a standard scale of pay for piecework; a 
49-hour instead of a 50-hour week; registration of subcontractors. 

Employers had tried to evade the preferential union shop and union 
standards provided by the protocol; they instituted the subcontract system, 
which undermined the standards and conditions which they bound themselves 
to maintain. The Employers’ Association refused to be responsible for con- 
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ditions under which subcontracts were performed—clearly the breakdown of 
the protocol system. Under the new agreement manufacturers will register 
subcontractors and keep the union informed as to general conditions in the 
smaller shops. The union is then free to deal with conditions as it may deem 
best. 

After the agreement was approved the following communications were 
received from the president of the Garment Manufacturers’ Association and 
also from the president of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ International 
Union: 

220 FirtH AVENUE, NEW York, 
July 25, 1916. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sir: I desire to inform you that the strike existing in our industry is at an 
end, a satisfactory agreement having been consummated between the union and our asso- 
ciation. 

I take pleasure in conveying to you our thanks and the sincere appreciation of our 
executive committee for the personal interest and unsparing efforts you have made for the 
purpose of bringing peace to our industry. 

Very truly yours, E. J. WILE, 
Chairman. 


NEw. York, August 3, 1916 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
801 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Cloakmakers’ lockout and strike settled. Union had complete victory on every 
point. Workers are now celebrating the victory. They will return to the shops Monday. 
Congratulations. 


BENJ. SCHLESINGER. 

The following telegram was sent in reply: 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 3,° 1916. 
Mr. BEN]. SCHLESINGER, 
32 Union Square, New York City. 

Telegram received. Permit me to extend to you, to your associates and to the great 
rank and file of the cloakmakers, my earnest congratulations upon the splendid results 
achieved after a hard-fought struggle. There is enough glory for all and may it tend to 
build up more firmly the organization of the workers in your and in all other industries. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


In addition to the substantial gains, the workers have grown in solidarity 
and the spirit of unionism. As an army of 60,000 strikers they have fought 
their fight and won. The experiences of the three months’ struggle leave an 
indelible effect upon their characters and spirits—an effect that will be 
made manifest in future progress. 





The labor movement is the constructive force in the industrial world 
which brings system, organization and opportunity for progress into industrial 
relations between employers and employes. It is the democratic medium by 
which the toilers can work out their problems, remedy wrongs and secure for 
themselves ever increasing opportunity for better living. 





























SPECIFIC ECONOMIC GAINS 


WORKDAYS DECREASED—WAGES INCREASED 





HE trade union movement aims directly at fundamental results. Its purpose 
T is to secure for wage-earners those things which are essential to freedom, which 

give them the means of taking advantage of opportunities and enable them 
to live in accord with the higher standards that they may conceive. The trade 
union movement not only points the way to higher ideals but it makes possible 
their realization. It is a practical movement that knows no limitation. It expresses 
a fundamental organic force which can be utilized by the workers for any purpose 
that they may think necessary to their common welfare. 

The effectiveness of the movement is demonstrated by its concrete results. No 
additional argument is necessary as a demonstration of its claims than the following 
reports that have recently been made by various organizations showing their 
achievements during the past twelve months. 

















The International Photo-Engravers’ Union re- 
ports that the hours for night workers have been re- 
duced from 48 to 42 in eight of the largest unions 
located in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paui, Milwaukee, Indian- 
apolis, and Portland, Oregon. Seventy-five per cent 
of the entire membership of the international have 
received wage increases during the past twelve 
months. The increases affect members of unions in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Portland, 
Oreg.; Houston, Spokane, Denver, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Providence, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Nashville, and 
Omaha. These benefits were secured by trade 
agreements. In addition, the ratio of apprentices 
was reduced from one apprentice to seven journey- 
men to one apprentice to five journeymen. Ap- 
prentices have been entirely eliminated from night 
forces. Rate of payment for overtime has been in- 
creased. The agreements provided for increasing 
scales of wages every year during the next three. 

The Journeyman Tailors’ Union reports that they 
have changed from piecework to a weekly system on a 
basis of a fifty-four-hour week. The change affects 
600 workers located in San Francisco, Denver, St. 
Louis, Hartford, Conn.; Springfield, Mass.; Mil- 
waukee, and New Haven. This change was effected 
by strikes and arbitration. An 8 per cent increase 
in wages is reported affecting 1,100 workers located 
in Denver, St. Louis, Dallas, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Brockton, Mass.; Wheeling, Charleston, New 
Haven, Hartford, Dayton and Montteal. 

The Quarry Workers’ International Union reports 
a reduction of four hours per week affecting 200 
workers secured through trade agreement, and in- 
creases in wages of from 2 to 8 cents per hour 
affecting 2,000 workers living in Westerly, R. I.; 
Portersville, Cal.; Quincy, Mass.; Stony Creek, 
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Conn.; Hardwick, Vt.; Milford, N. H.; Lanesville, 
Mass.; Rockport, Mass.; Rocklin, Cal.; Woodbury, 
Vt.; Chelmsford, Mass.; Long Cove, Me.; Vinal- 
haven, Me.; Bradford, R. I.; Concord, N. H.; Sweets 
Corner, N. S.; Avondale, N. S.; Redstone, N. H. 
These gains were established through trade agree- 
ments which provided for regular pay-days, over- 
time, regulation of blasting, etc. Employers in the 
towns mentioned signed agreements with the 
unions. 

The Spinners’ International Union reports in- 
creases in wages ranging from 15 to 20 per cent 
during the last four months affecting all workers of 
the cotton and woolen mills of New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. 

The Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers’ Inter- 
national reports that through the force of economic 
organization they have secured an eight-hour day 
for practically all of their members and a great 


number work 5} days a week and some have estab- 
lished a 5-day week. 
The International Brotherhood of Stationary 


Firemen reports that 918 men have secured an 
eight-hour day instead of a twelve-hour day, and 
that 1,214 have secured a six-day week instead of a 
seven-day week. Wages have been increased from 
$1 to $4.50 per week affecting about 1,800 workers. 
General improvements have been made in working 
conditions in nearly every place where demands have 
been made. These achievements have been secured 
through conferences and agreements. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers have reduced the hours of work one a day 
affecting 4,100 workers. This reduction was secured 
through conferences and in some cases strikes, and 
affects workers in Schenectady, N. Y.; Rochester, 
Pottsville, Pa.; and East St. Louis. An increase in 
wages of from 25 to 50 cents a day was secured 
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throughout the organization affecting 85 per cent 
of the entire membership. Recognition of union is 
general. 

Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers’ 
International Union reduced hours of work of 600 
members in New York and Newark from 59 to 52 
per week. These workers also secured a 5 per cent 
increase in wages and established improved sani- 
tary conditions in shops. These benefits were gained 
through organization. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners by making demands upon their employers 
through their unions secured a reduction of daily 
hours of work from nine to eight per day for ap- 
proximately 700 members located in Baton Rouge, 
Fort Wayne, Easton, Pa.; Sioux City, Richmond, 
Ind.; Stillwater, Minn.; and Stamford, Conn. Many 
thousand members located in at least 200 different 
cities and towns throughout the United States 
secured an increase in wages of 5 cents per hour. 
Agreements signed, which run for three and four 
years, provide also for Saturday half-holiday. This 
organization reports a greater number of trade 
movements for increases in wages this year than 
ever before, with less likelihood of strikes. 

The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs secured through organized effort a re- 
duction of one hour per day for 30,000 workers. The 
increases in wages for the 30,000 workers for the past 
twelve months amount to approximately $1,560,000. 
The organization has also secured provisions for 
vacations with pay. The president of this organiza- 
tion writes that in every instance where better con- 
ditions have been secured they could not have been 
obtained without organization. 

The Laundry Workers’ International Union re- 
duced hours of work for several unions from ten to 
nine. The union located at Miami, Ariz., estab- 
lished the eight-hour workday. These reductions 
affect about 300 workers. The employers in Miami, 
Ariz.; Litchfield, Granite City, and Edwardsville, 
Ill., and Meridian, Miss, have recognized the union. 

The Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America, 
through a campaign of agitation and education, re- 
duced hours of work from ten to nine for approxi- 
mately 500 lacemakers working in Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut, and New York. 
The workers in Philadelphia, Chester, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, Kingston, and Gouverneur, N. Y., amount- 
ing to approximately 500, secured a 74 per cent in- 
crease on piecework and 1674 per cent on timework. 
These benefits have been secured through collective 
bargains, which provide for recognition of the 
union. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers secured a 11 per cent increase in wages 
for about 6,500 workers in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Texas, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Michigan. 

The International Shingle Weavers’ Union of 
America, which has had a hard struggle for exist- 
ence, on May first restored the union scale of wages 
of District No. 1. Many shingle mills agreed to pay 
the scale, and strikes have occurred in other mills 
to enforce the demand. 

The International Union of Cutting Die and 
Cutter Makers, which has maintained the eight- 
hour day for the past four years, secured approxi- 
mately a 15 per cent increase in wages for 175 
workers out of their total membership of 206 and 
more sanitary conditions of work. 
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The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union reduced hours 
of work in many instances, and where most strongly 
organized in southeastern Massachusetts, secured 
wage increases from $1 to $6 per week for over 90 
per cent of the union shoe workers. Changes in 
methods of operation have been established in 
several factories which enable pieceworkers to in- 
crease wages. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 
during the last twelve months secured increases in 
pay ranging from one to three cents per hour, and 
in some instances to five and ten cents per hour. 
For many working by the month an increase of $5 
per month. These increases were secured for workers 
on the Southern system and allied lines; the Atlanta, 
Birmingham and Atlantic; Chesapeake and Ohio; 
Central of Georgia; Norfolk and Western; New 
Orleans and Northeastern; Richmond, Frederick 
and Potomac; Seaboard Air Line; the Virginian; 
CHicago and Eastern Illinois; Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul; Northwestern; Denver and Rio 
Grande; Delaware and Hudson; Memphis, Dallas 
and the Gulf; New Orleans, Texas, and Mexico; 
New York, Ontario and Western and the Nickel- 
plate. In addition to wage increases working con- 
ditions were improved in many instances. 

The International Woodcarvers reduced hours of 
work in market furniture shops from 59 to 48 per 
week. This organization has the forty-four-hour 
week in nearly all shops doing custom work. The 
Victor Talking Machine Company voluntarily re- 
duced hours of work from 54 to 48 per week with no 
reduction in wages. The wage increases range from 
$1 to $5 per week in Canada, New Jersey and New 
York. 

The International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
secured wage increases ranging from $1 to $4 per 
week, affecting 770 workers in Raleigh, N. C.; 
Meriden, Conn.; Franklin, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Lansing, Mich.; Houston, Tex.; Shreveport, La.; 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 

The Railroad Signalmen of America secured in- 
creases in wages ranging from 5 per cent up for 600 
men employed on the New Haven road. 

The Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
through trade agreements, reduced hours of work 
for members in Scranton, Pa., from 48 to 44, affect- 
ing about 50 members. In Wilkes-Barre from 50 to 
44 per week, affecting 125 members. In New Orleans 
from 55 to 50 per week. In Syracuse, Saturday half- 
holiday was secured. In Covington, Ky., hours of 
work were reduced from 58 to 554 per week. In 
Cincinnati from 9 to 8 hours per day. Members in 
St. Louis secured wage increases of 5 per cent; 85 
members affected. In Wheeling, W. Va., 5 per cent 
increase for 225 members; in Scranton, Pa., 10 per 
cent for 50 members; Hamilton, Ont., 5 per cent for 
160 members; in Wilkes-Barre, 20 per cent for 125 
members; in Utica, N. Y., 5 per cent for 20 members; 
in New Orleans, 5 per cent for 40 members; in 
Covington, Ky., 5 per cent for 158 members; in 
Cincinnati, 5 per cent for 55 members. 

The United Mine Workers of America reduced 
hours of work from 9 to 8 for 170,000 members 
employed in the anthracite coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. This was secured through joint con- 
ferences and an agreement which provided for formal 
recognition of the union. The agreement provides 
for wage increases of from 7 to 15 per cent during 
the next four years. The bituminous miners, by 
their contract for the next two years, secured wage 
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increases ranging from 5 to 7 per cent. These 
workers already have the eight-hour day. 

The International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers secured wage increases for 3,500 mem- 
bers employed on several railroad systems, averaging 
about 23 cents per hour, and has pending con- 
ferences and agreements with at least fifteen differ- 
ent railroads, with favorable prospects. Contracts 
with manufacturing companies also provide for wage 
increases and for recognition of the union. 

The United Hatters of North America secured 
for 8,000 members located in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, and Pennsyl- 
vania wage increases ranging from 15 to 20 per cent. 

The International Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and Asbestos Workers report the best 
two years of their history. A three-year agreement 
for the workers in Cincinnati, Ohio, provides for 
a 24 cent increase per hour for each year, that is, 
55 cents for the first year, 57 } cents for the second year 
and 60 cents for the third year. In St. Louis the con- 
tract provides for 674 cents for the hourly wage, an 
increase of 24 cents per hour. In Chicago also an 
increase of 24 cents per hour was secured, making 
the wage 67} cents. The organization has secured 
about thirty-five agreements providing for union 
shops and has ten more pending. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers by conference 
and mediation, reduced daily hours of work one hour 
for telegraphers, telephoners, station agents, signal 
men in towns where one to three men are employed. 
Wage increases of about $800,000 was secured for 
20,000 workers. The agreements provide also for 
vacation periods with full pay, for decrease in hours 
of service on Sunday and more equitable provisions 
for taking care of engines, wind mills, etc. 

. The International Union of Pavers, Rammermen, 
Flag Layers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters secured 
for 300 asphalt workers of New York City a 15 per 
cent wage increase; a 60 per cent wage increase for 
stone pavers and rammers in Cincinnati, Ohio; a 
50 per cent increase for stone pavers and rammers in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; a 50 per cent increase for stone 
pavers and rammers in Cleveland, Ohio. These 
agreements provide for an absolute union shop in 
which only members in good standing affiliated with 
the international are to be employed. 

The Cigarmakers’ International Union secured 
wage increases for approximately 390 members 
located in Laporte, Ind.; Burlington, Iowa; Read- 
ing, Watertown, N. Y.; New York City, Muskegon 
and Perth Amboy. Improved apprenticeship laws 
and better shop conditions generally were secured. 

The Stove Mounters’ International Union, by 
trade agreements, secured a reduction in hours from 
ten to nine for 400 workers located in Belleville, 
Ili.; Dayton, Ohio; St. Louis, Taunton, Mass.; 
Indianapolis, Port Chester, N: Y.; Ironton, Ohio; 
Mansfield, Ohio, and Marion, Indiana. The same 
workers and about 200 workers in Detroit secured 
wage increases ranging from 5 to 15 per cent. In 
nearly all localities a readjustment of the low- 
priced piecework jobs was secured. Improved shop 
conditions were secured in many instances, which 
facilitate the work of piece hands. 

The International Union of Journeymen Horse- 
shoers secured during the past twelve months an 
almost universal Saturday half-holiday and an in- 
crease of 50 cents per day for about 500 workers. 

The International Brotherhood of Maintenance of 


Way Employes since January |, 1916, have secured 
wage increases approximating $250,000, averaging 
$56 per year per man. These increases affect about 
4,700 men working on the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton and Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic R. R. The Canadian 
government railroads leveled up on their schedules 
providing for wage increases for employes ranging 
from 5 to 30 cents per day and recognition of the 
union. 

The International Hodcarriers, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union secured wage increases 
amounting to $1,689,250 for 15,066 workers located 
in McKeesport, Chicago, Aurora, Schenectady, 
Oneida, N. Y.; Lynn, Mass.; New Caanan, Conn.; 
Utica, Galesburg, Terre Haute, Wheeling and Al- 
bany. Recognition of the union was secured in 
Albany, Oneida, Terre Haute, New Caanan and 
Utica. 

The United Textile Workers of America reduced 
hours of work for over 50,000 silk workers from 55 
to 50 hours per week. This was secured through 
the organized economic action of the workers of 
Patterson, Passaic and Hudson County, New 
Jersey, Brooklyn and Astoria, N. Y. About 250 
silk manufacturers were affected. Wage increases 
ranging from 15 to 25 per cent were secured by over 
a half million textile workers in the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, and Philadelphia. 
All the silk workers who secured the fifty-hour week 
obtained an increase of 10 per cent in wages. 
Recognition of the union was provided for in Patter- 
son, Passaic and Hudson County and all of the New 
England states. 

The Granite Cutters’ International Association 
of America reduced hours of work for 8,000 em- 
ployes four hours per week, which was done by 
mutual agreement. These workers secured wage 
increases ranging from 25 to 75 cents per day. 
Better sanitary conditions were secured, which 
afford better protection for the health of members. 

The International Fur Workers’ Union of the 
United States and Canada reduced hours of work 
for 2,500 employes five hours per week. The reduc- 
tion was secured both by trade agreements and 
strikes. Workers in Brooklyn, Newark, St. Paul, 
Chicago, New York City and Philadelphia are 
affected. These workers secured wage increases 
which amount to $6,000 per week, and improved 
sanitary conditions, pay for legal holidays, recogni- 
tion of the union and abolition of the requirement 
that employes pay for the requisites necessary in 
their work. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks secured for 
4,000 railway employes Saturday half-holiday during 
the year with full pay. These clerks are employed 
on the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, Boston and Albany, The Central New Eng- 
land, Maine Central. They secured wage increases 
approximating 7 per cent. These benefits resulted 
through negotiations, with the assistance of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The Coopers’ International Union, which already 
has the eight-hour workday, reports wage increases 
of $2 per week for the workers at Rochester, Albany, 
Newark, Worcester and Providence. 

The Diamond Workers’ Protective Union of 
America reduced hours of work for 60 members of 
New York City four per week, and an increase 
in wages on an average of 20 per cent. 
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The United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America by a trade agreement reduced hours of 
work of 6,000 members in New York City three 
per week. The agreement was made with the 
Hat Manufacturers’ Protective Association, em- 
bracing about 70 shops, and about 75 individual 
ladies’ hat manufacturers and 115 manufacturers of 
cloth hats and caps. Wage increases approximate 
about 50 per cent. 

The International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel 
and Dredgemen secured a 10 per cent wage increase 
for 200 members in the western states. General 
conditions have been improved. 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers report 
as the achievements of their membership on May 1, 
1916, that approximately 1,700 members secured a 
reduction in their daily hours of work, amounting 
to a total of 211,635 per year. Higher wages 
aggregating about $159,250 per year were secured 
for approximately 7,850 members. But few strikes 
were necessary to secure these benefits. 

The Paving Cutters’ Union reports that practi- 
cally all members now have the eight-hour workday 
and that about 1,500 members of the New England 
states, Minnesota and Pennsylvania secured wage 
increases ranging from 10 to 15 per cent. 

The International Stone Cutters’ Association has 
an eight-hour day and the four-hour Saturday is 
universal throughout the trade. About 2,000 
workers have secured wage increases ranging from 
614 cents per hour to 50 cents per day. Recognition 
of the union has been secured in several places. 
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The International Steel and Copper Plate Printers 
secured wage increases for 35 members ranging from 
5 to 10 cents per 100 piecework in Chicago and 
Philadelphia. 

The International Brotherhood of Foundry Em- 
ployes secured wage increases ranging from 10 to 
30 cents per day for 800 workers located in Troy, 
Schenectady, Belleville and New Athens, IIL; 
Elizabeth, N. J., and Taunton, Mass. 

The Machinists have made tremendous progress 
in securing the eight-hour workday during the past 
year. Approximately 40,000 machinists have secured 
reduction in hours of work, ranging from 9 to 8, and 
in many cases from 10 to 8 per day. Reductions in 
hours of work have been accompanied by increases 
in wages. The organization has been so busy doing 
things that they can not make a full report of data. 
Recognition of the union is more general. 

The International Typographical Union in its re- 
port of wage scales made in March, 1916, states 
that the statistics given indicate an average weekly 
decrease of over 5.3 hours for hand composition 
and 5.7 hours for machine operators, an average of 
5.5 weekly decrease for all classes of work. The re- 
duction in hours for all members aggregates 137,462 
per year. The increases in scales vary from 
50 cents to $5 per week. Taken collectively they 
show the average increase to have been $1.48 per 
week or $76.90 per year. The total wages of members 
have been increased $26,766.99 per week or $1,395,- 
883.98 per year. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1916 


September, , Rochester, N. Y., International 
Molders’ Union of North America. 


September 3-10, Minneapolis, Minn., Interna- 
tional Alliance of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 


September 11-18, Newark, N. J., International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 


September 14-17, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ In- 
ternational Union. 


September 18-27, New Orleans, La., Interna- 
tional Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers. 


September 18-October 2, Fort Worth, Texas, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 


September 25-October 3, Detroit, Mich., Opera- 


tive Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Interna- 


tional Association. 

September ————, Washington, D. C., Interna- 
tional Union of Elevator Constructors. 

October 2, Philadelphia, Pa., International As- 
sociation of Heat and Frost Insulator and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio, United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 16-23, New York, N. Y., 
Workers of America. 

December 4-18, New York, N. Y., International 
Seamen’s Union of America. 

——., Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers of the United States and 
Canada. 


United Textiie 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FrRoM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions ‘in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 

Unions organized during the last month. 

City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 

Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. . They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bill Posters and Billers 


W. Mc Carthy.—There are 64 local unions affili- 
ated to our international, which has a total member- 
ship of 1,500. A new union was installed in Saginaw, 
Michigan, since last report. Employment con- 
ditions are excellent. 


Carpenters 


Frank Duffy.—One thousand nine hundred local 
unions comprise our international, the combined 
membership of which is 206,500, which is an increase 
of 10,000. Thirty-seven thousand two hundred and 
ninety-two dollars and fifty-five cents was expended 
for death benefits during the month, and 
$2,400 was paid out- for six sick benefits. 
Unions have been formed in thirty-three cities since 
last report. With the exception cf one, all strikes 
have been satisfactorily settled with increases aver- 
aging 5 cents per hour. 


Elevator Constructors 
F. J. Schneider.—Thirty-six local unions are 
affiliated to our internatonal, the combined mem- 
bership of which is 2,861. Employment conditions 
are fair. 
Flint Glass Workers 


C. J. Shipman.—We are expecting a general in- 
crease in wages of at least 10 per cent. New unions 


have been formed in Detroit, Michigan; Columbus, 
Ohio, and Mills, Pennsylvania. Thirty-three loca 
unions comprise our international, the total mem- 
bership of which is 9,430. 


Lace Operatives 


D. J. Gould.—The total membership of our inter- 
national is 1,152, with eighteen local unions. 
Employment is fair and improving. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—Our international consists of 
4,300 members with seventy-nine local unions 
affiliated. This is an increase in membership of 
thirty-two since last month. Unions have been 
formed in Douglas, Arizona, and Marinette, Wis- 
consin. A strike of ten days’ duration was on in 
Bellaire, Ohio, for renewal of agreement which 
resulted in a complete victory for Local No. 41 
Several new agreements have been signed reducing 
hours of labor from ten to nine a day, with increases 
in wages of 25 cents a day. We have succeeded in 
unionizing the laundries in San Pedro, California, 
and with this as a base, we intend to make an effort 
to bring into the union the laundries in Los Angeles. 


Lithographers 


J. M. O' Connor.—Thirty-four local unions are 
affiliated to our international, which has a total 
membership of 4,252, which is an increase of fifty- 
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two members since last report. Two death benefits 
were paid during the month, totaling $1,000. One 
concession, namely, from a forty-eight hour to a 
forty-seven hour week, was granted. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 


H. D. Call.—One hundred and sixty local unions 
are affiliated to our international, the combined 
membership of which is 7,900, which is an increase of 
700 since last report. Five death benefits were 
paid the past month and the amount expended 
therefor was $500. Unions have been formed 
during the month in Greenpoint, Long Island; 
Decatur, Illinois; Kansas City, Missouri; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Kemmerer, Wisconsin; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Stamford and New London, Connecticut; Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Bayonne, New Jersey. Employment 
conditions are good and improving. Eighty men 
have secured an increase of one to three dollars per 
week and a reduction in hours of work to nine per 
day. We are working for a universal eight-hour day. 


Mine Workers 


W. Green.—Two thousand six hundred and 
twenty-one local unions are affiliated to our inter- 
national, and the combined membership is 282,162, 
which is an increase of 8,953 members since last 


month. 
Molders 


V. Kleiber.—Our international union has a total 
membership of 50,000. Employment conditions are 
good. 


FEDERATIONIST 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen 


E. M. Foley.—Fifty-four local unions com- 
prise our international, the combined membership 
of which is 2,126, this being an increase in member- 
ship of 148 since last report. Employment is fair 
and improving. There has been a slight improve- 
ment in working conditions in someflocalities. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


H. W. Hoagland.—Three local unions comprise 
our international, the total membership of which is 
seventy-two. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers 


C. A. Sumner.—One hundred and twenty-two local 
unions are affiliated to our international with a total 
membership of 5,527. Six death benefits have been 
paid since last report and the amount expended 
therefor was $600. There have been wage increases 
in Buffalo, Elmira and Syracuse, New York; Denver, 
Colorado; Cincinnati, Ohio, and Sioux City, Towa. 


Woodcarvers 


T. J. Lodge.—Twenty local unions comprise our 
international, the total membership of which is 
1,071. Two death benefits were paid since last 
report amounting to $300. Employment conditions 
are fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Conductors and motormen, also workmen in repair 
shop of street railway company, organized since last 
report. For machinists and molders employment is 
steady. 

Montgomery.—J. 'T. Bryan: 

Painters and decorators asked for the eight-hour 
day at their same scale of $3 for painters and $3.50 
for paperhangers and secured it. We are making 
progress in our work for the label. Carpenters 
organized the past month and unions of barbers 
and retail clerks are under way. 


ARKANSAS 


Hartford.—E. O. Holden: 

Trackmen on one of the railroads here secured 
an advance in wages of 15 cents per day. Prospects 
are favorable for getting through a contract for 
miners. All union men are demanding the label. A 
union of teachers is under way. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Laborers have been increased by Builders’ Associa- 
tion from $2.50 per day of eight hours to $3 per day 
of eight hours. A women’s league is working for 
the label. A union of carbon workers is under way. 

San Francisco.—J. O. Walsh: 

Hours and working conditions have been improved 
with and without strikes. Work is being carried on 
in the interest of the union labels. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Laborers’ wages are being increased by employers 


in order to hold them. Employment is steady. 
There is an increased demand for the union labels. 
A federal labor union is under way, together with 
retail clerks and jitney drivers. 

San Rafael.—D. F. Foley: 

Building and common laborers now receive three 
dollars per day minimum on all work except con- 
crete, which is four dollars per day. We are trying 
to have county supervisors adopt the three dollar 
per day minimum wage on all county work. The 
City Council of this place has passed a laundry 
ordinance stopping certain work between 6 A. M. 
and 6 P. M. Building and common laborers organ- 
ized since last month, and grocery clerks are talking 
of coming into the union. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs.—W. S. Walton: 

Carpenters and electricians received a small 
increase in wages without strike. Colorado Springs 
is making elaborate plans for entertainment of the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor. Employment 
is steady in the building trades with plenty of work 
ahead. Continued agitation for the union label 
is being carried on. 

Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Bakery workers have won the right to organize 
in a cracker factory here as a result of strike. 
Glaziers and waitresses have secured increases in 
wages by a short strike. Hoisting engineers have in- 
creased wages without strike. We will have a 
Labor Day parade and it is expected that 10,000 
workers will be in line. Excellent work is being 
carried on in behalf of the union label; nearly all 
stores carry labeled goods. Glaziers organized 
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during the month. Several new unions are under 
way at this time. The spirit of organization seems 
to be taking hold among the unorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Pueblo.—W. H. Young: 

A building trades council was organized during 
the month. We will hold a Labor Day celebration. 
A committee is working for the union labels. Several 
new unions are under way. Employment is steady. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bristol.—J. W. Greeno: 

Building trades are well organized and employ- 
ment is steady. Carpenters have received an 
increase of from 45 to 50 cents per hour. 


Thompsonville.—J. J. Sheehan: 

One new union is under way. Employment is 
steady. We are working for the union labels. 

Willimantic.—M. S. Herendeen: 

Employment is steady and we are demanding 
union-made goods when purchasing. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington.—J. P. Graham: 

On and after August fifteenth a very nice line of 
union labeled neckwear can be had, along with other 
wearing apparel, at one of the large stores here. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—J. M. Holland: 

Employment is steady. We are starting a cam- 
paign for the labels. The condition of organized 
labor is improving. 

IDAHO 

Lewiston.—J. Hansen: 

A central labor union was organized since last 
report, and barbers will soon organize. We are 
working for the union label. Unorganized labor 
work from two to four hours longer per day and get 
less pay than that paid organized workers. 


Moscow.—W. R. Davidson: 

There is one union here; 
Employment is not steady. 

Pocatello.—A. W. Muir: 

Organized labor has secured for unorganized here 
an ordinance specifying that a minimum wage of 
$3 per day of eight hours shall be paid to common 
labor engaged in municipal development work. 
Employment is steady. Carpenters advanced wages 
to $5.50 per day and reduced hours to forty-four 
per week. Building laborers received an increase 
of fifty cents per day. All stores are making efforts 
to meet demands for labeled goods. A carpenters’ 
union was organized at Blackfoot. A union of the 
same trade is under way at Shelley. 


ILLINOIS 


Christopher.—N. Keel: 

Wages have been increased and hours of work 
shortened without strike. A label committee has 
been appointed by the central body to work for the 
labels. Clerks organized the past month, and 
unions of butchers and tailors are under way. 

Decatur.—E. Seidel: 

Women workers need better conditions; they are 
working ten hours a day and only receive from $3 
up to $8 per week. Employers have established 


namely, carpenters. 


some kind of welfare association to keep these 
workers from joining the union. On account of 
union activity in increasing the membership of 
locals, employers voluntarily increased wages of the 
men so they would not organize. The Association 
of Commerce has formed a business men’s league 
to fight organized labor. 

Edwardsville —J. F. Wentz: 

There was a walkout at a Nelson plant recently 
by brass finishers for an increase in wages of one 
dollar per week. We bring up the union label at 
every meeting. Mines are working steadily. 

Gilles pie —W. H. Willard: 

We are working on teamsters and butchers in the 
hope of bringing them into the union. Employ- 
ment is steady. There has been a great improve- 
ment in wages and conditions of work without strike. 
We are notifying every union man to patronize the 
union labels. Retail clerks here have one of the 
strongest locals in Illinois. 

Granite City—G. W. Robinson: 

There have been improvements in wages without 
strike. A woman’s union label league was organized 
during the month, and several other unions will 
soon be established. 

Joliet.—W. LeMay: 

There is good demand here for union labor. All 
trades are back to work in the building material 
yards with the exception of teamsters and chauffeurs, 
who are still locked out. These trades secured an 
increase in wages. Where employers have signed up, 
teamsters and chauffeurs have secured an increase 
of two dollars per week. Great demand is being 
made for the label. A can company has given an 
increase of 10 per cent. Union labor working eight 
hours and teamsters and chauffeurs nine hours a 
day. 

Joliet. —T. F. Pell: 

Organized labor has been in splendid condition 
since victory over lockout of April last. We were 
fought by Builders’ Exchange, Association of Com- 
merce, the mayor and the press. We beat the whole 
outfit and put the Builders’ Exchange out of business. 
Painters, plumbers, sheet metal workers, teamsters, 
carpenters and laborers have received from 24 cents 
to 10 cents per hour increase. ‘Joliet Tribune,” a 
new labor paper, has been started. Great prepara- 
tions are being made for the biggest Labor Day in 
history. 

Marseilles.—O. E. Covell: 

Laborers secured an increase of 7} cents per 
hour as the result of a seven-day strike; carpenters 
were raised 5 cents per hour without strike. It will 
only be a question of time until circumstances will 
force all factories to come into the union. Two mills 
are working eight-hour shifts, and the superin- 
tendent of another stated that they would shortly 
come to the eight-hour basis. Carpenters of Seneca 
will organize in the near future. 


Murphysboro.—T. Brown: 

Without strike we have reduced working hours of 
an ice plant and secured a 20 per cent raise in wages. 
We are demanding the union label in purchasing 
goods. Unions of laundry and hotel workers are 
under way. 

Oglesby.—J. D. Chubbuck: 

A strike is on at the cement mills here. These 
manufacturers have no consideration for law or 
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order and one of the companies has built a stockade 
around their plant and hiring gunmen and thugs 
from other cities to fight the strikers. These com- 
panies are feeding their strike-breakers in the mills 
and not permitting them to leave. We do not know 
what move the mill companies will make next. 
We have met every move so far, but since they have 
taken to the mills an automobile of rifles, they cer- 
tainly intend to use them and we believe they will 
try to start a fight and possibly kill somebody so 
that they can appeal to the government to send 
troops to assist them in breaking the strike. We 
have so far prevented the militia being sent here. 

Oglesby —R. Whennen: 

There is a strike on at the cement mills and non- 
union men are taking the places of union laborers, 
but they quit soon after receiving employment. 
We have a committee visiting the stores in the 
interest of the labels. 

Pekin.—R. R. Cease: 

In some of the plants here unorganized labor is 
working ten, twelve and fourteen hours per day. 
Employment is steady. Federal Labor Union No. 
15185 and Local No. 332 of International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen organized during the 
month, and unions of shoe repairers and coopers are 
under way. 

Peoria.—W. K. Brown: 

Several unorganized plants have struck and we 
are in hopes of being able to organize them. Em- 
ployment is steady for all. Coopers organized after 
going out on strike, and have 207 members. 

Rock Island.—C. MacGowan: 

A general organizing movement is under way 
among all the trades and very encouraging results 
are being obtained. A good active committee is 
working for the labels. Employment is steady. 
Unions of horseshoers, blacksmiths and roofers 
have been oganized since last month. 


INDIANA 


South Bend.—R. A. Seymour: 

Street car men and textile workers organized 
during the month, and barbers, laundry workers 
and a federal union will soon be under way. Em- 
ployment is steady. Everything possible is being 
done for the union labels. Demand for organization 
is booming. 

Terre Haute-—P. K. Reinbold: 

Unorganized labor is in very bad condition, some 
men working for as low as 16 cents an hour. Em- 
ployment is steady in all crafts except the coal 
industry. We have had several wage increases 
without strike. A committee of the Central Labor 
Union is working all the time for the labels. 


IOWA 

Fort Dodge.—T. J. Callahan: 

Employment is steady. Our central body has a 
committee working in the interest of the union labels. 
One new union was formed the past month and 
another is under way. ° 

KANSAS 

Abilene.—P. D. Litts: 

Local No. 1476 of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America was organized 
since last report. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Miners have secured an increase of 10 per cent; 
day men around the mines 20 per cent. Employ- 
ment is steady. Good work is being done for the 
union label. 

Coffeyville.—A.-B. Paul: 

Teamsters raised their wages one dollar per week 
without strike. They organized last January, at 
which time they were getting ten dollars per week, 
and now their wages are thirteen dollars per week. 
Employment is good. A union of oil refiners was 
organized last month. 


Hutchinson.—C. E. Munn: 

A union of street railway men is under way. We 
bring up the subject of the union label at all meet- 
ings. Employment is fairly steady. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Carpenters and laborers have secured increases 
in wages. Common laborers organized during the 
month and a union of teamsters is under way. 

Kansas City.—J. Snideman: 

Building laborers were increased two and a half 
cents per hour. Good work for the labels is being 
carried on. There is a labor forward movement on 
to secure better conditions. A federal labor union 
is in course of organization. 

Leavenworth.—C. Hamlin: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and employ- 
ment is steady. The union label is being advocated 
by all crafts. j 

Neodesha.—E. P. Reddick: 

There is a great demand for organized labor. We 
have signed agreements with boilermakers. Retail 
clerks organized last month and:a union of common 
laborers is under way. We are urging the demand 
for union labels. 

Pittsburgh.—J. W. Winsby: 

Cooks and waiters secured a reduction from seven 
to six days per week of twelve hours daily partly 
by strike and partly without. They have organized 
95 per cent of the employes in their craft and have 
procured contracts with twelve of the largest cafes 
and restaurants in the city. They also get time 
and a half for overtime work. All locals are keeping 
their committees busy searching for dealers in non- 
union goods and making a fight on them. Unions 
of packing house employes and bookkeepers are 
under way. Organized labor is greatly improved 
in this section. A large percentage of miners are 
idle but building and shop crafts are busy. 

Wichita.—W. G. Crafts: 

-ainters and carpenters obtained their demands 
without any difficulty. Employment is steady. A 
label committee is working for the union labels. 
A cooks and waiters’ union was organized the 
past month. 

KENTUCKY 

Ashland.—E. H. Butler: 

There have been some improvements in wages 
without strike. Demand for the union labels is 
increasing. Central labor, federal labor, plumbers 
and hod carriers’ unions are under way. 


MAINE 


Woodland.—H. W. Moores: ; ; 
Wages have been increased 3 to 8 per cent without 
strike. The Central Labor Union is planning for a 
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big Labor Day celebration, which bids fair to outdo 
every other similar event. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. Employment is steady. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lynn.—W. A. Neeley: 

Teamsters’ Local No. 42 has asked for a dollar 
increase per week for tip cart drivers. The label 
league, formed by the Central Labor Union, is 
doing good work; stores are putting in union-made 
goods. Employment is steady. 

Middleboro.—W. Anderson: 

Employment is steady; business of all kinds is 
brisk. Central Labor Union is active for the union 
labels. 

Pittsfield—J. B. Mickle: 

A union of city employes is under way. Organized 
labor is in fairly good condition and employment is 


steady. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit—R. I. Drake: 

Organizations throughout the state are increasing 
their membership; the unorganized more than ever 
before are demanding assistance in forming unions. 
Two thousand timber workers in upper peninsula 
recently organized and have secured a material 
advance in wages after a strike. Four new women’s 
union label leagues have been formed. Hope to 
arouse sufficient interest to secure injunction regula- 
tion and limitation amendment to state constitution. 

Detroit—W. C. O’Rourke: 

A strike, involving about 7,000 cigarmakers, is 
in progress. Egg inspectors and milk wagon 
drivers organized during the month and several 
new unions are under way. Employment is steady. 
A general demand is being made for the union label. 

Kalamazoo.—H. T. Auckerman: 

There have been improvements in working con- 
ditions without strike. Strong agitation for the 
labels is being carried on. Stationary firemen and 
rolling mill employes organized since last report. 
Employment is steady. 

Kalamazoo.—T. Talbot: 

Organized labor is in better condition than it 
has been for many years; membership more than 
doubled in last six months; condition of unorganized 
has been much benefited by organization activity— 
shorter hours with same or advance pay, especially 
in paper mills and machine shops. Employment is 
steady with a scarcity of men. All paper mills on 
eight and nine hour shifts, result of organization 
activity. Stationary firemen organized recently and 
conditions already improving. Injunction regula- 
tion and limitation constitutional amendment is to 
come up at spring election. Unions of stationary 
engineers, electrical engineers and retail clerks are 
under way. 

Lansing.—W. U. Longley: 

All organizations have made material gains in 
membership as well as in wages and hours of work. 
Employment is steady. We have a large number 
of the merchants here handling union labeled goods. 
We have revived Federal Labor Union. Two new 
unions are under way. 

MINNESOTA 


Hibbing.—E. G. Hall: 
The miners’ strike, under the auspices of the I 
W. W., is making slow progress. There is a growing 


demand for the union labels, with a willingness on 
the part of dealers to put in a line of these goods. 
Plumbers and steamfitters and musicians organized 
since last report. 

St. Paul—J. F. Krieger: 

Condition of organized labor is very good with 
the exception of the cigar industry. Some of the 
shops work on a limit that means a lower weekly 
wage than they should be earning. A short time ago 
molders secured a 30 cents a day raise without any 
trouble. Plaster venders have signed for an eight- 
hour day and a minimum of 30 cents per hour. 
About four weeks ago the local cigarmakers’ union 
opened all of the non-union shops. Since that time 
the president of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union sent an organizer here to make an effort to 
organize all the workers in those shops. The result 
has been so far that about 50 per cent have joined under 
the Class A plan, and we are in hopes that we will 
get most all of them in the near future. About 30 
per cent are girls. This is the first attempt in 
many years that has been made to organize those 
working in non-union shops. 

Virginia.—J. P. Murphy: 

There is very little organized labor here. About 
1,500 men are working in the sawmills for wages 
ranging from $1.75 to $2.50 per day, and the cost 
of living is higher than in most places. Employment 
is steady in the sawmills but not in the mines. 
Through the efforts of our mayor, city employes 
have been granted the eight-hour day. We are 
trying to organize painters and carpenters 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—O. F. Brown: 

Printers have been successful in securing an 
increase in wages. Retail clerks organized during 
the month, and a union of musicians is under way. 
Employment is steady. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

We are preparing for a grand Labor Day cele- 
bration. Employment is steady. We are always 
working for the union labels. Retail clerks organized 
during the past month, and we hope soon to bring 
the laundry workers into the union. 

Kansas City.—\L. Mittelstadt: 

Building laborers gained 24 cents per hour as i 
result of strike, making their hourly wage 
cents. Laundry workers organized since last Med, 
and a union of household workers is under way. 
Employment is steady. 

Lexington.—L,. Minor, Jr.: 

Bartenders and brewery workers, with the co- 
operation of other crafts and the mayor, defeated 
the local option bill in this city. Carpenters and 
miners have received increases in wages. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Moberly.—-W. Maslen: 

Organized labor expects to take a prominent part 
in a grand jubilee and home coming celebration 
this month. Union labels are steadily advancing. 
Employment conditions are good. 

Monett.—D. E. Williams: 

Wages generally are advancing. A committee 
has visited every retail merchant in town in the 
interest of the union labels. Employment is steady. 
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MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Unorganized labor is having a hard struggle to 
exist. Employment is not steady. We are urging 
that union men demand the union labels. 


Butte.—F. A. Bigelow: 

Workingmen’s Union (Federal. No. 12985) ad- 
vanced 25 cents per day on sliding scale; minimum 
$3.50 per day. Teamsters were advanced 25 cents 
permanently and 25 cents additional on sliding 
scale. A label directory will soon be published. 
Employment is steady. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln.—A. B. Woellhaf: 

As a result of strike laborers secured an increase 
of 5 cents per hour and the eight-hour day together 
with time and a half for overtime. Unions of car- 
men and retail clerks are under way. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin.—H. W. Sullivan: 

Central Labor Union has leased a hall which will 
be known as Labor Hall and a strong organization 
movement is on foot in an effort to organize all 
trades in this city. Employment is steady and 
labor scarce. Wages have advanced from 5 to 15 
per cent. Electrical workers have organized. A 
union of bakers is under way. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

Organized labor is increasing rapidly and we are 
meeting with success on every point. All locals 
are working hard for the labels. Employment is 
steady. 

Elizabeth —J. Keyes: 

There is quite an improvement both in wages and 
conditions of work. A committee is doing good 
work for the label. Unions are reporting progress. 

Jersey City.—W. F. Kavanagh: 

Employment in the great majority of trades and 
unskilled labor is very steady. ‘Teamsters gained 
$1.50 and in some cases $2 increase a week, some 
without strike and a few cases where it was neces- 
sary to resort to strike. Other trades gained like- 
wise. A man running a strike-breaking agency 
here was given one year at hard labor for misrep- 
resenting in his advertisements in the daily press 
the activity of the central body. All labels are 
given equal consideration by the committees of the 
central body. Blacksmiths and helpers in Bayonne 
and firemen and stationary engineers in same city 
will soon organize. In Jersey City a movement is 
on foot to get insurance agents affiliated. Retail 
clerks have organized. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

We are making an effort to organize a central 
body. Employment is good. 

Perth Amboy.—A. Reichmann: 

Slight increases have been given to men in various 
plants; average rate per. hour for laborers 25 cents. 
Bakers and cigarmakers are pushing their label. 
Bartenders and restaurant employes organized the 
past month. Employment is steady. 

Trenton.—A. Spair: 

Organized labor was never in better condition, 


every local union constantly adding to their mem- 
bership. Everybody is busy all along the line. 
Molders’ strike has ended with a wage of $3.85 per 
day of eight hours; former pay $3.50 per day. 
Machinists’ strike is still on in some shops with 
prospects of winning. A street cleaners’ union was 
formed with a fine membership and an immediate 
increase in wages of from 223 to 25 cents per hour, 
together with an eight-hour workday. Central 
Labor Union is preparing for a grand Labor Day 
demonstration. Our union label store, the only one 
in this country so far as we know, is doing a fine 
business. The school board ruled that hereafter all 
text books to be used in the public schools must be 
printed and bound in union shops. This ruling will 
deprive non-union shops of about $150,000 in 
contracts. One new union is under way. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—J. J. Dillon: 

Teamsters, plumbers, laborers and building trades 
are active trying to advance their interests and are 
meeting with success. Three of the local builders 
here after fighting Labor for some time signed up 
with building trades to employ none but union men. 
Agitation is being continued for the labels, with good 
results, especially bakers. Teamsters reorganized 
with a big increase in their membership. We are 
trying to organize shoe repairers. Employment is 
steady. 

Gloversville —C. Thayer: 

Textile workers are on strike for piecework; an 
early settlement is looked for. Employment is 
steady. All labels are being demanded. Nearly 
all organized trades are working eight hours; unor- 
ganized ten and twelve hours. 


Hudson.—A. Nooney: 

Help is scarce and employment steady. Union men 
are asking for the union label more generally than here- 
tofore. Unorganized labor is in r condition and 
it is a wonder they do not see that if they got together 
and made demands they could better themselves. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Building trades are well organized here; other 
trades are not. Employment is steady. A com- 
mittee is working for the union labels. 

Newburgh.—J. Rothery: 

Laborers here have wages of $2 per day and in 
some cases more. Employment is steady. Hours 
and wages were never better in Newburgh. The 
trolley strike in New York was a boom for organized 
labor. Machinists organized during the month and 
this union is growing all the time. 

Niagara Falls.—D. Sauber: 

Strikes involving about 5,000 unorganized workers 
took place during the month and were broken up by 
the presence of armed guards. Unions are under 
way of metal polishers, buffers and silver workers. 
Employment is steady. 

Olean.—A. A. Rees: 

Wages have been increased in nearly all crafts. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 
Employment is steady in all branches. One new 
union is in course of organization. 

Schenectady.—J. I. Wickham: 

Several crafts in an electric works here and some 
outside trades have received increases in wages 
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without strike. Retail clerks have secured Saturday 
half-holiday. Employment is steady in Schenectady 
and vicinity. We have a union label league working 
for the labels. We are meeting with good success 
in our efforts to organize drug clerks. 

Waverly.—T. E. Falsey: 

Telephone operators are enjoying a good increase 
in wages and a union shop. We are demanding union- 
made goods when purchasing. Telephone operators 
organized during the month. There is more work 
than there are men to fill the positions. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

We are working to organize a central body and 
also a cigarmakers’ local. The majority of union 
men call for labeled goods. Employment is steady. 

Raleigh.—G. T. Norwood: 

We are making an effort to have the largest Labor 
Day celebration ever held here. Committees are 
working for the union labels. Employment is 
steady and we have had no labor troubles. 

Wilmington.—L. Riordan: 

Bookbinders’ strike has been adjusted with some 
improvements in conditions; street carmen’s strike 
has been settled with demands granted. The city 
council will pass a law requiring two men to a 
street car during a strike. Local No. 708 of Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America organized last month, and 
unions of electrical workers and barbers are under 
way. 


OHIO 


Akron.—P. Smith: 

‘Employment is steady and everything booming. 
There have been improvements in wages, hours and 
working conditions in some trades. All locals are 
agitating for the union labels. A metal trades 
council is under way. 

Buchtel.—E. Campbell: 

We have had improvements in wages without 
strike. Employment is steady. Organized labor is 
in good condition. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

The condition of organized labor here is good, 
especially in the mines, which are practically all 
organized. A few of the unorganized plants work 
two hours longer daily than the organized. Work is 
being pushed on the label. Mines and factories are 
working every day, and the indications are for 
steady employment the coming winter. 

Cincinnati.—T. H. Mugavin: 

Carpenters, bricklayers and hoisting engineers 
won their strike. Organizer Morris of the Machin- 
ists’ Union, one of the eight arrested in Columbus 
for free speech, was tried and the jury found him 
“not guilty.’”” We reorganized the Building Trades 
Council in Akron and Canton, and established a 
new building trades council at Alliance. Several 
new unions are under way. Employment is steady. 
The electrical workers of Canton won their strike, 
likewise the asbestos workers of Cleveland, and 
secured an increase of 40 cents a day this year and 
80 cents a day next year. 

Cincinnati.—F. L. Rist: 

Organized conditions are good. Many of our 
trades have gained in wages, lessened hours and 
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secured many other concessions of great benefit to 
their respective trades. Work is plentiful. Street 
carmen signed up an agreement until the year 
1919 calling for a substantial increase in wages, 
shorter hours and all-around improvement in 
general conditions. There was no trouble of any 
kind. The independent organization of street car- 
men, composed of about fifty motormen and con- 
ductors, who have held themselves aloof from the 
union during the past three years, have, since the 
signing of the new agreement dissolved and joined 
the union. This will make Cincinnati 100 per cent 
union. Teamsters have signed up a very satis- 
factory agreement with Team Owners’ Association, 
calling for increases of from $1 to $1.50 per week, 
with ample provisions for overtime. Chauffeurs 
have signed up articles of agreement regulating 
their conditions whereby the employer collects 
from patrons and sues for non-payment of fare. 
Heretofore chauffeurs had to do the collecting. 
Clothing cutters and trimmers, after a strike of two 
weeks, increased their wages $2 per week and gained 
other concessions, and the united garment workers, 
tailors and pressers gained the eight-hour day with- 
out a strike. Moving picture machine operators 
renewed their agreement with the moving picture 
exhibitors, improving working conditions of the 
operator, with increases in wages and pay for over- 
time. The Union Label League is doing good work 
for the union labels. Several trades are under way 
of organization, particularly railway clerks and 
freight handlers. 

Cleveland.—M. Goldsmith: 

Hotel and restaurant employes have os up 
for two years with an average increase of $2 per 
week in wages. All possible work is being done for 
the union labels. An ordinance has been passed 
whereby the city is to pay standard rate of wages. 
Several new unions are under way. 

Hamilton.—C. E. Vaughn: 

All organizations are increasing their membership. 
There is plenty of work. Teamsters received an 
increase of 25 cents a day without strike. Everything 
possible is beimg done for the union label. A custom 
tailors’ union was organized during the month. 

Lisbon.—H. Streifler: 

Copper mill workers are on strike for the purpose 
of establishing the nine-hour workday and minimum 
wage rate of $2.25 per day. The mayor of the city, 
upon the request of the representatives of the National 
Brass and Copper Company and the Business Men’s 
Association, has imported a dozen private detectives 
who are daily patrolling the plant and march 
strike-breakers to and from their homes and boarding 
houses morning and evening. Our membership is 
standing firm. The local officials, with the excep- 
tion of the sheriff, who is a card man, are doing 
everything in their power to break the strike and 
are threatening some of the foreign workmen with 
arrest if they fail to comply with their requests. 
However, it may be stated to the credit of the 
Roumanian and Greek workmen, that they are 
standing firm with the Americans, who are in this 
struggle to win in order that the unfavorable con- 
ditions of employment in this plant may be improved 
and that a sufficient wage rate may be established so 
that workmen might live a better life. 

Martins Ferry.—J. J. Sheehan: 

All the skilled unorganized workers in the enamel 
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industry are now in the union and demanding 
increased pay and hetter conditions. Casket 
workers of Shadyside are on strike and the injunc- 
tion issued against them was dissolved, the court 
declaring the union legal, with costs of the court, 
about $2,500, on the company. Hoisting engineers 
won their strike by arbitration. Very active work 
for the union label is being carried on. Employment 
is steady. 

Massillon.—J. Bertels: 

Barbers secured a slight increase in wages and 
shortened their workday a half hour without strike. 
Employment is steady. State hospital employes 
organized since last report, and a union of stationary 
firemen is under way. 

Midvale.—T. J. Price: 

Wages have increased considerably within the 
last two or three months without strike and hours 
of work have been shortened. Enameling workers 
at New Philadelphia are forming an organization. 
We are demanding goods with the union label when 
making purchases. Employment is steady. Two 
local unions, to be affiliated with the United Mine 
Workers of America, are under way. 

Portsmouth.—W. Abrahams: 

Street carmen secured an increase of 3 cents per 
hour and better conditions all around—contract 
signed for two years. Several new unions are under 
way. Everybody is employed who wants work. 

Springfield —C. W. Rich: . 

The outstanding feature the past month has been 
the activity of the Building Trades Council. Some- 
time ago the organizations affiliated with the council 
appointed a business manager with a wage of 
sufficient amount that enabled the manager to 
devote all of his time to the interests of the Building 
Trades Council. The results have been very 
encouraging. Several large sized contracts, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dollars, have been 
thoroughly unionized. In one or two instances it 
has been necessary to show the strength of the 
building trades under their new agreement, but 
most building contractors are awakening to the 
fact that the organizations of their employes are 
developing to the point where it is necessary to enter 
into contractual relations to avoid strikes. Work 
is extremely good in all branches. The wages of 
more than 75 per cent of the union men in this city 
have been increased in the last six months. Recently 
the Carpenters’ Union increased its wage scale. 
Non-union employers have accepted the new rate 
as the prevailing wage and are paying it. Spring- 
field is the only city where the prevailing rate is 
not paid molders or hours of work recognized. 
Several crafts are waging campaigns for new mem- 
bers, particularly machinists, who have a special 
representative in this city. 

Wellsville —F. Smurthwaite: 

Trade unionists in this city are actively engaged 
in a union label forward movement and the demand 
for union labeled goods has increased. There is 
plenty of work. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized labor was never in better condition; 
all working at reasonably good wages and steady. 
There is very little unorganized labor_here. All 
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locals are steadily gaining in membership. The 
union labeis are in demand. A union of hodcarriers, 
building and common laborers was organized the 
past month, and an organization of cooks and waiters 
is under way. 

Drumright.—G. Hildebrand: 

The Labor Day celebration of this city will be 
the largest and best in the country. One of the 
stores here is ordering a line of everything in 
wearing apparel bearing the union label. Retail 
clerks organized last month, and a union of musicians 
is under way. 

Tulsa.—C. T. Antine: 

Cooks and waiters are making ‘gains in their strike, 
having signed up three new restaurants. Com- 
pensation act is being discussed for amendment 
and a twelve-hour maximum day for men. A local 
of teamsters was organized during the month, and 
unions of clerks, bookbinders stereotypers, machin- 
ists and ice men are under way. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—J. P. Graham: 

Upholsterers, mattress makers and textile workers 
have organized since last month. Labor Day will 
see this town with one of the largest demonstrations 
ever given, a parade covering the principal streets 
followed by fireworks, etc., at the fair grounds. A 
member of the Tailors’ Union, who is in business 
for himself, will lay in a line of union labeled goods 
to the amount of $1,000. Until recently it has 
been impossible to get a union labeled article here. 
This is one town where organized labor is going to 
keep faith and stand for the union label. Barbers 
can now get and do use union labeled strops. 

Butler.—E. C. Faber: 

Wages have increased in all lines of trade with 
shorter hours for all. Employment is steady at all 
times here. Good work is being done for the union 
label. Two new unions are in course of organization. 

Easton.—J. P. Graham: 

One of the largest firms in this city has decided 
to add a 100 per cent union label department to its 
now well stocked store. The first order by this firm 
for these goods runs up into the hundreds of dollars 
and the line includes from hats to shoes. This has 
caused members of the former retail clerks’ union 
to get their heads together and may report next 
month a local of same if the clerks’ international 
is heard from in time. 

Harrisburg.—J. P. Graham: 

Street and electric railway employes are on strike 
for recognition of the union, and the movement 
here is assisting the men in every way possible. 
Parades are being held and open mass meetings 
for the general public. The movement here feels 
that the winning of this strike is the making of 
Harrisburg. Other crafts are organizing, and the 
outlook is fine for a central labor union after the 
street-car men win. 

Jeannette.—J. C. Crouthers: 

We have very little unorganized labor here, and 
believe we would have little difficulty in organizing 
the rubber industry of the United States. All that 
is possible is being done for the label. Three new 
umons are under way. 

Kane.—C. McGuire: 

Machine Window Glass Workers have 


tried to 
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organize many times and are now in better shape 
than ever in the history of the trade for organiza- 
tion. These workers realize that organization is 
better than a guarantee of so much wages a week 
unorganized. Carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, 
stonemasons, painters, cutters and flatteners in the 
glass industry have good wages. New unions are 
under way in Smethport, Pa., and Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Lancaster.—H. M. Tillbrook: 

Musicians have twenty members enlisted on the 
Texas border. A union label committee is looking 
after merchants to install union-made goods. Em- 
ployment is steady in all trades. A federal labor 
union is under way. 

Norristown.—P. J. H. Tapper: 

Increases in wages have been secured with and 
without strike. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. Unions of barbers, butchers and clerks 
are under way. 

Reading.—J. P. Graham: 

Reading is working night and day for the move- 
ment and never sleeps when there is work to be done. 
It has a live Central Labor Union, with “punch’”’ in 
its work. Everything that can be done for the union 
label is being done, and there is no excuse for any 
man in this town to be without the label and no 
union men are without it here. Barbers can now get 
union labeled razor strops at same price as non- 
union’and of as good quality. 


Wilkes-Barre —W. J. Kromelbein: 

Substantial increases in wages have been procured 
and shorter hours and better working conditions 
without strike. Very strong agitation is on for the 
union label, and a good line of union labeled articles 
is carried by some stores. A hearing is being held 
to restrict the jitney. The street car company is 
behind the movement. The outcome is favorable 
to Labor’s interests. Meetings are being held with 
the bakery workers of this city and vicinity and the 
prospects for organization are good, likewise efforts 
are being made to organize shoe workers, city fire- 
men and engineers. Also efforts are being made to 
bring the maintenance of way employes over to the 
A. F. of L. 

Wilkes- Barre.—J. J. Yonhon: 

One of the manufacturing companies here in- 
creased wages 7} per cent without a strike and re- 
duced hours of work. Splendid work is being done 
for the union label. A monster picnic was held on 
Independence Day for the benefit of our striking 
carmen. The workingmen’s compensation act is 
being enforced. A union of teamsters was organized 
since last report, and bakery and confectionery 
workers and a few others are making preparations 
to organize. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Greenville —J. J. McDevitt: ; 

Organized labor is in fair condition and employ- 
ment is good. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Watertown.—H. H. Housen: 


Eight hours is the average day’s work here. Or- 
ganized labor is in good condition. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

The street railway men have formed a union, and 
established their right to organize after a short 
strike. Employment is not steady. 


TEXAS 


Abilene.— H. V. Hargrove: 

Some agitation is being carried on for the labels. 
Employment is not steady. 

Beaumont.—G. W. Belcher: 

All trades are about 80 per cent organized, with 
good membership in each local. A union of cooks and 
waiters is soon to be organized. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Central Labor Union held a smoker to boost union- 
madé cigars and the local organizations. Employ- 
ment is steady. Clerks, hodcarriers and teamsters 
we hope soon to organize. 

Galveston.—J. W. Young: 

Moving picture operators had a three days’ strike 
which they won. Employment is slack because there 
is no shipping. The membership of organized labor 
is looking to the labor record of politicians. We 
are trying to organize laundry workers. 

Georgetown.—G. Irvine: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized but employment is not steady. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

Organized labor is being recognized more in this 
part of the state. We are securing agencies for union 
labeled goods, and expect to meet with success in 
organizing a local of barbers in the near future. 

Orange.—E. G. Davis: 

A teamsters’ local and a central body were or- 
ganized since last report. A union of ship calkers is 
under way. All members are demanding the union 
label. 

Palestine —A. M. Cohen: 

Cooks and waiters recently organized, and the 
teamsters’ union, which also organized a short while 
ago, have a large membership. All railroad shop 
crafts are working eight hours; other employment 
also steady. Individual unions have committees 
at work for the union labels. All members of city 
council and mayor are very friendly to organized 
labor. 

Palestine—E. M. Ware: 

High scales of wages prevail, with decrease in 
working hours and better conditions for the or- 
ganized; unorganized labor still has low wages, long 
hours and disagreeable conditions of employment. 
Work is steady in all trades. Most of the railway 
crafts are working overtime due to the movement of 
troops. The union label is generally well patronized 
by organized labor fer all products that can be 
obtained here. 

San Antonio.—H. H. Hodge: 

The great influx of Mexican labor is working a 
hardship on the American unskilled laborer and is 
being felt by members of the different crafts. 
Employment fluctuates but there is much building 
going on at present. Building trades have increased 
membership since last report. Electrical workers 
in one of the shops here have come into the union. 
A committee is visiting the stores asking that 
union labeled goods be carried in stock and is meeting 
with success. 
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San Antonio.—J. Horner: 

Brewery workers increased wages and reduced 
hours of work without strike. Steam engineers 
increased wages for city work. A case against a 
laundry proprietor here was won for working women 
longer than nine hours a day. Unions of laborers, 
draymen, laundry drivers and bakers are under 
way. Employment in most crafts is steady. 

Strawn.—H. DeBusk: 

Barbers and clerks have secured a reduction of one 
hour in their workday. We contemplate organizing 
a federal labor union, also a label league. 

Temple.—H. S. Newland: 

About 60 per cent are employed under reasonably 
good conditions and hours are being shortened by 
most employers. Organizations are becoming 
stronger through mutual cooperation. In this city 
the four transportation brotherhoods are aiding our 
local unions through fraternal affiliation. 

Texas City.—R. Dennis: 

Improvements in working conditions have been 
brought about without any trouble. All local con- 
tractors are fair to organized labor. We hope 
shortly to be able to reorganize retail clerks. 

Waco.—J. S. Tennison: 

Carpenters’ wages will be increased October 1, 
1916, from $4 to $4.50 per day. Contract has been 
signed granting teamsters in this city the eight-hour 
day. Weare boosting the labels. A ladies’ auxiliary 
to the Carpenters’ Union was organized the past 
month, and five other unions are under way. 


Waxahachie.—N. H. Krohne: 

Carpenters are having steady employment and 
the other trades have been busy the past sixty days. 
We are trying to organize two federated unions. 


VERMONT 


Bellows Falls —N. Powers: 

Organized workers have the eight and nine hour 
workday, and have secured increases of from 5 to 
10 per cent. We always do what we can to boost 
the products of union labor. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—H. T. Colvin: 

Great interest has been manifested in organized 
labor since our labor forward movement. A cam- 
paign is under way by the Central Trades and 
Labor Council for the label. A building trades 
council organized during the month and several 
other unions are under way. Employment is 
steady in most trades. 


WASHINGTON 


Granite Falls —F. W. Baker: 

The greater portion of the shingle weavers are 
organized and those not in the union will be organized 
in the near future. Local No. 9 of shingle weavers 
secured a 10 to 20 per cent increase in wages without 
strike. Employment is steady in most places in the 
timber industry. Agitation is strong for the union 
label. Retail clerks have organized since last 


report. 
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Seatile—W. H. Reid: 

The general demand for labor is good. Shingle 
weavers, longshoremen and dock workers are still 
on strike and frantic efforts to settle on compromise 
basis is being made by employers and ‘‘business 
interests.’ Employers’ Association is supporting 
the “union busting”’ element of the shingle manu- 
facturers. We are always agitating demand for the 
union labels. Injunctions have been issued against 
the longshoremen at Tacoma and shingle weavers 
of Anacortes but we continue to picket the unfair 
places. Five shingle weavers were arrested for 
violation of injunction, but acquitted. We are 
strengthening the recently reorganized shingle 
weavers’ locals. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont.—W. M. Rogers: 

Wages are increasing slightly. We are demanding 
the union label on all goods purchased. Unions of 
miners and laborers are under way. 

Richwood.—T. O. Groves: 

Organized labor is working eight and nine hours 
with time and a quarter for overtime for eight-hour 
men and time and a half for nine-hour men. All 
grievances so far have been settled without strike. 
Think we will soon have the paper mill here using 
the union label. Three new unions will soon be 
established. 

WISCONSIN 


Kaukauna.—J. Promer: 

There is a strike on in Appleton in the paper and 
pulp mills for recognition of the union. Employ- 
ment is steady. The organization of a central labor 
body is under way. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Employment is. steady in the cigar making 
industry. Agitation for the union label is being 
carried on. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne.—H. W. Fox: 

Such a large proportion of labor is organized that 
conditions gained by organization largely applies 
to unorganized workers—they are getting benefits 
for which they refuse to pay. Employment in 
building trades unusually steady. Coal mines are 
working better than usual as it is contract year and 
operators have been storing coal. Cheyenne car- 
penters secured an increase of 5 cents per hour 
without strike. Lovell and Greybull carpenters 
obtained a material increase as a result of organizing 
locals. 


CANAL ZONE 


Cristobal.—F. W. Hallin: 

Employment is steady for skilled mechanics but 
not steady for common laborers. Due to organized 
labor activity, free rent, light and fuel have been 
restored, with increase of 1 to 8 cents per hour for 
most crafts, by order of President Wilson. Last 
appropriation for Panama Canal $18,500,000. A 
charter has been ordered for a firemen’s union on 


the Canal Zone. 





The labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL DECISIONS, JULY, 1916 


Lithographers and Printing Trades 


The controversy existing between the lithog- 
raphers and the printing trades organizations was 
taken up. Upon this dispute the San Francisco 
Convention directed that a special committee be 
selected to make a thorough investigation of the 
dispute with power to make recommendations to the 
Executive Council, and the E. C. upon such recom- 
mendations was authorized to bring about upon 
an equitable basis an amalgamation of the unions 
involved in this controversy, the terms of such amal- 
gamation and jurisdiction claims of the various or- 
ganizations involved to be decided upon by the E. C. 
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Pursuant to the action of the San Francisco Con- 
vention the special committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. James Wilson, James Holland and 
Jacob Fischer. They furnished a report of their 
investigation and submitted the following recom- 
mendations: 

“We fully endorse what the Adjustment Com- 
mittee said in its report on this matter to the San 
Francisco Convention (page 422) and we quote from 
that report as follows: 

“‘*Your committee finds that with the evolution 
taking place in the printing industry and because 
of the use of two or more labels which have a 
tendency to deceive and confuse not only the 
public, but union men, and furthermore the intro- 
duction of more scientific and modern methods in 
this particular industry would indicate that the 
amalgamation of some of the trades affected would 
be in the direction of progress, efficiency and bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned, and that where work- 
men are employed in the same workshop, producing 
the same class of work on practically the same kind 
of machines they should hold membership in the 
same organization.’ 

“From our investigations we are satisfied that 
the interests of the men engaged in these dif- 
ferent trades will be best conserved by amalgamation 
and we submit this recommendation, that the 
Lithographic Pressmen and Lithographic Press- 
feeders and all workers in printing pressrooms and 
lithographic pressrooms, regardless of the style of 
press they are working upon, shall be members of the 
International Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

“That all lithographers, artists, transferrers and 
those engaged in the process of providing plates 
from which printing is done shall be members of 
the photo-engravers’ union. 

“In making this recommendation we realize that 
we are dividing a union by placing its membership 
into two international unions, but we believe that 
under the present Allied Printing Trades Organiza- 
tion and the joint movement of printing trades to 
protect the workers in the different branches of the 
printing industry, the interests of these men will 
be best served by the carrying out of this recom- 
mendation, and under the circumstances it will, in 
our opinion, add strength to these workers and tend 
to improve their condition of employment. 

“Pending the consummation of the amalgamation 
of these trades as herein proposed, we recommend 
that the jurisdiction of the offset press be conceded 
to the International Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. That the jurisdiction of the making of plates 
to be used on the offset press be conceded to the 
photo-engravers. 

“By the above recommendations you will find 
that the lithographic pressfeeders are taken care of 
in our plan to amalgamate them with the Interna- 
tional Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, and it is 
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therefore our opinion that no charter of affiliation 
should be issued to them.” 

The E. C. approved the report and action of the 
committee appointed in accordance with the action 
of the San Francisco Convention, and authorized 
President Gompers to call a conference of the 
organizations in interest in an effort to carry out 
the recommendations contained in the committee’s 
report. 


Stenographers-Printers’ Claims 


Having before us the claim of jurisdiction of 
Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers and As- 
sistants’ Union No. 11597, Indianapolis, Ind., over 
typewriting, addressograph and stencil machines, 
and the protest of Secretary-Treasurer Hays of the 
International Typographical Union against grant- 
ing that jurisdiction to said stenographers’ union, the 
Executive Council decides: 

1. That when necessary to use addressograph and 
stencil machines in printing. establishments for 
mailing purposes, they properly come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union. 

2. That where these machines are used for doing 
commercial work for others, they come under the 
jurisdiction of the International Typographical 
Union. 

3. When these machines are used in offices of 
business concerns, lawyers, bankers, professional 
men, labor headquarters, etc., for specifically 
doing the work of said concerns, etc., they come under 
the jurisdiction of the stenographers’ union. 


Stenographers—Organization and Conditions 

Resolved, That President Gompers communicate 
with all Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers, 
and Assistants’ Unions, calling attention to the 
great and ever-extending field for organization in 
their crafts and callings, the urgent need of improved 
conditions of employment as to wages, hours of 
labor, etc., etc., which improvement can only be 
secured by trade union activity. That the American 
Federation of Labor, through the Executive Council, 
pledges its fullest support and cooperation to the 
union in this line of work, in an earnest and per- 
sistent effort to strengthen existing locals and or- 
ganize new unions where none exist, under the 
jurisdiction of the A. F. of L. 

That attention be called to the fact that all unions 
in their early stages of existence have been compelled 
to admit to membership all proper applicants with- 
out limitations as to wages received, hours worked, 
or other conditions of employment and that the 
Stenographers, Typewriters, Bookkeepers and As- 
sistants’ Unions will have to follow the same course, 
relying, as all unions have done, upon the power 
and influence of organization to improve from year 
to year conditions of employment that are not just 
and proper. Relatively, and for the development 
above set forth, we advise against the adoption of 
such a minimum wage rate in agreements which 
might operate against the organization of the non- 
organized workers. 

In this field exists one of the greatest opportunities 
‘>: the establishment of a large and influential 
international union, and we trust the necessary 
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effort will be made by the existing locals to extend 
their membership in every city having unions and 
start new ones where none now exist. 


Brewery Workers’ Jurisdiction Extended 


The International Union of United Brewery 
Workers made application for extension of jurisdic- 
tion over ‘‘soft drink bottlers.’’ The Teamsters’ Inter- 
national Union was communicated with regarding the 
subject and the Executive Council was informed 
that an agreement had been reached between the 
two organizations and there was no objection to the 
extended jurisdiction, with the understanding that 
the brewery workers would not in any way attempt 
to include the teamsters or drivers in the organiza- 
tion of the bottlers. The E. C. approved the applica- 
tion of the International Union of the United 
Brewery Workers over soft drink bottlers. 


Tunnel and Compressed Air Amalgamation 


The matter of the proposed amalgamation of the 
Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International 
Union and the Compressed Air and Foundation 
Workers’ Union was taken up. In accordance with 
the directions of the San Francisco Convention a 
special committee was selected to make a personal 
investigation as to whether the work over which 
the respective organizations have jurisdiction is of 
such a character as to warrant an amalgamation. 
The special committee submitted the following 
recommendations: 

“1. That each organization be permitted to retain 
its charter as at present. 

“2. That a joint board of ten men, five from the 
compressed air workers and five from the tunnel 
and subway constructors be instituted for the pur- 
pose of taking up and adjusting grievances arising 
out of the construction of tunnels and subways, 
either in natural or compressed air; and for the 
further purpose of organizing and improving the 
conditions of all men employed on this class of work. 

“3. That this board, immediately upon selection 
and organization, shall proceed to devise some plan 
which will bring about an exchange of working 
cards, to the end that the payment of initiation fees 
and dues in two organizations shall be avoided. 

“4. That this board shall formulate an agreement 
which shall be mandatory and binding upon both 
organizations when either is in controversy with any 
employer.”’ 

The Executive Council approved the recommen- 
dations and directed that they be carried into 
effect. 


Charters Issued From July 15, to and Including 
August 15, 1916. 


Central Bodies, 2. 
Central Labor Union, Kaukauna, Wisconsin. 
Central Labor Union, Coalgate, Oklahoma. 
Local Trade Unions, 28. 
15204 Street Cleaners’ 
Jersey. 
15205 Railroad Laborers’ Union, Nevada, Miss- 
ouri. 
15206 Cigarmakers 
Porto Rico. 


Union, Trenton, New 


Helpers’ Union, San Juan, 
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15207 Women Domestics’ Union, Du Bois, Penn- 
sylvania. 

15208 Federal Employes’ Union, New York, New 
York. 

15209 State Hospital Employes’ Union, Massillon, 
Ohio. 
15210 Lamp Lighters and Cleaners’ 
Louis, Missouri. 
15211 Stenographers, 
& Assistants’ Union, Fresno, Cal. 

15212 Watchmakers’ Union, Chicago, Iilinois. 

15213 Jewelry Workers’ Union, Chicago, Illinois. 

15215 Saw Mill and Timber Workers’ Union, 
Florala, Alabama. 

15217 Union Trabajadores 
Porto Rico. 

15218 Canal Zone Firemen’s 
Canal Zone, Panama. 

15220 Federal Employes’ Union, 
gia. 

15221 City Employes’ Union, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

5222 Basketmakers’ Union, 

15225 Macaroni Makers’ Daten 
Pennsylvania. 

15226 Chemical Workers’ Union, 
Illinois. 

15227 Jewelry and Pearl Workers’ Union, 
ton, Massachusetts. 

15230 Railroad Laborers and 
Red House, West Virginia. 
15231 Freight Handlers’ Union, Seattle, Washing- 

ton. 
15232 Railroad Helpers and 
salem, Illinois. 
34 Building 
‘ennessee. 
15235 Jewelry Workers’ 
chusetts. 
15236 Federal Employes’ Union, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. 
15237 Sawyers and Filers’ 
Vicinity, Tennessee. 
15239 City Firemen’s Union, 
sas. 
15240 Fish Packers’ 
British Columbia. 


Union, St- 


Typewriters, Bookkeepers 


Agricolas, Patillas, 


Union, Balboa, 


Atlanta, Geor- 


15222 Atlanta, Georgia. 


Philadelphia, 
East St. Louis, 
Taun- 


Helpers’ Union, 


Laborers’ Union, 


Custodians’ Union, Memphis, 


Union, Boston, Massa- 


Union, Memphis and 
Pine Bluff, Arkan- 
Rupert, 


Union, Prince 


Federal Labor Unions, 8. 


Trenton, Missouri. 
Punxsutawney, 


15214 Federal Labor Union, 

15216 Federal Labor Union, 
Pennsylvania. 

15223 Federal Labor Union, Milford and Vicinity, 
Maine. 

15224 Federal Labor Union, 
Florida. 

15228 Federal Labor Union, 
gan. 

15229 Federal Labor Union, 
necticut. 

15233 Federal Labor Union, 
rado. 

15238 Federal Labor Union, 
vania. 


West Palm Beach, 
Battle Creek, Michi- 
Bridgeport, Con- 
Fort Collins, Colo- 


DuBois, Pennsyl- 
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STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


for the month of July, 1916. 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
Ir agh on hand June 30, 
1. W. M. 15190, sup 
F. L. S191, sup 
F. L. 15191, I. F 
F. L. 14646, tax, june, 
35c; sup, $5 
Colorado S. F. 
oct, "16 
T. A., Schenectady, 
_ and june, '16 
L Arecibo, 
aa mar, "16 
H. S. 10399, tax, = 
d f, $13.25; I. F., 
7. &&. &. 
and incl june, '16 
, & se 2. Beaumont, 
and incl june, '16 
Y. & L. A., Ogden, 
> "16 
& L Tucson, 
"incl judy. 16 


P R, 


Portsmouth, N H, tax, 


to and incl aug, '14 
©. Ba Bee Pomeroy, 
nant Same "16 
Austin, 


F. r 14465, tax, 


$1.60; f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; 


50c; sup, 50c 
F. L. 14566, tax, 
d f, 10¢ 
S. H. 14661, tax, m, j, 
d f, $1.40 
oO. B 
4 f 85c 
& S. R. F. 14912, 
thi j. bal f, bal m, 
, $2.55; d f, $2.55; 
A. 14788, tax, 


13013, tax, bal f, 

2.15; df, $2.15 

oot 3, tax, bal m, 
30; A $2.30; I 


tax, bal m, 
F., 25c 


, $2.05; I 


14427, tax, 


5, tax, bal o, ba 
"16, $ 


“bai j. bal f, bal m, a, 
d f, $2.35 


I. B. of B., tax, a, m, j, 


july, '16 
eo S. F 
CL Toledo, 

iune, 16 
F. T , Reading, Pa., t 

incl pi 16 
W. D. T. A., Bisbee, 

and incl may, '16 

A., Oneida, 

incl june, '16 


Ohio, 


of L., tax, 
N Y, tax, 


tax, oct, "15, 
Ww alla W “alla, Wash, 


Utah, tax, jan, 


Ariz, tax, feb, 


"16, $1.40; f, 
14693, tax, apr, '16, 85c; 


tax, bal n, 
bal a, bal m, j 
R. F., 25c 


‘a * a, m, "16, 


tax, june, ‘15, 


(The 
"16 


"16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 


may, to and incl 
july, ‘15, to 


to and 


a $13.25; f, $13.25; 


tax, jan, to 
Texas, tax, jan, to 
to and 
to and 


sept, ‘13, 


Ohio, tax, jan, to and 


Texas, sup 
bal f, bal m, bal a, m, ‘16, 


I. F., 2Se; R. F., 


‘bal may, °16, 10c; f, 10c; 


$1.40; 
f, 85c; 


bal d, "15 


» $2.55; 


may, '16, 40c; f, 40c; 


bal m, a, '16, $2.15; 


$2.30; 
; l-c assess to O 


a, m, 


may,’ 


tax, june, 


al n, bal « 
2 


i 
35; f, $2.35; 


"16 
Montana S. F. of L., tax, feb, to 


and incl 


of L., tax, n, d, "15, j, °16 
tax, Jan, 


to and incl 


to and 


Ariz., tax, oct, "15, to 


N Y, tax, july, ‘15, to and 


L. U., South Framingham, Mass, tax, m, j, 


"16 
. &. Ga 
T. &t.. A’, Quincy, Ill, 
7 a, "16 
Cc 


Tiffin, Ohio, tax, jan, to 


june, Vis 
—_ Sy Pawhuska, 
 & FG, 
tax, feb, 
F. of M., 
B. T.&T.C.W.A 
>. U. of N. A., tax, june, 
. U. of A., 
. U. of A., bal I-c 
.W. U., tax, apr, 


Marysville, Cal, 
tax, july, "15, 


tax, a, m, j, "16 
to and 


and incl 


Okla, tax, f, m, a, "16 
, Urbana and Champaign, III, 
to and incl july, 16 

tax, july, 16 
, tax, june, "16 
"16 
tax, apr, '16 


assess to Oo. W. 
"16 


months are abbreviated 


72,906 82 


10 00 
10 00 
30 00 
6 OS 
5 00 
1000 
5 oo 
42 50 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
10 00 


5 00 
50 


7 O05 


710 00 


5 00 
2 50 


5 00 
10 00 
5 00 
10 00 


2? 50 


2 50 
10 00 


5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
450 00 
22 80 
71 00 
279 60 


200 00 


312 84 
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Michigan S. F. of L., tax, oct, '15, to and incl 
sept, °16.... : ; 
F. L. 15193, sup. 
L. P. 15192, sup 
L. P. 15192, I. F. 
F. & C. M. - 
70c; d f, 
Sw 14558. tax, bal a, bal m 
f, $5.40; d f, $5.40; ; 
r, 15135, 


14046, tax, 'm, i, 


tax, june, 
F., $14.25 


, tax, bal m, j, 16, $1.05: 
5; ‘d t. $1. ‘05 
wy 


M. '& T. Ww. 
f, 95c; d f, 95c.. 
B. M. 10167, tax, june, 16, 85c: f, 85c; df, 85c 
J. P. 14524, tax, apr, '16, 55c; f, 55c; ‘df, 55¢ 
J. P. 14524, tax, may, 16, 55c; f, 55ce; d f, 55c 
3. ie << tax, june, '16, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c; 
I. F., $1.50 ; 
F. H. 15176, I. F. awleesee 
V. B. & A. G. B. 14563, tax, june, 
» O53 d f, 6Se.... 
. 14940, sup. , 
i .U. Dayton, Ohio, sup. 
1. U. of N. A., sup 
M. 9560, sup.. 
W. 15077, sup ’ 
L. 8769, tax, june, ‘16, 
d f, $1.05; sup, 50c 
P. 14944, sup ‘ ‘ 
W. r Brown, Chicago, Ill, sup 
U. L. 14113, tax, o, n, d, ji, f, m 
$11.65; f $11.65; dt, si 63: i 
» cae 
. 14332, tax, apr, 
34.70. 


tax, may, ’ 


10263, tax, june, 


ms 


Pap 


Son) 


16, $34. 70; 


tax, m, dij e.” 
. F. of U. S. & C., tax, a, m, 


i, 
Vat’l. Surety Co. (J H Bilbrey, Wash, D C), 
commissions on bonds for officers of organi- 


. S. B. of A., 

, , tax, june, 

T. & L. A. "Springfield, Mo, tax, jan, to 
= incl dec, '16 

Cc. & te. Camden, N J, tax, feb, to and incl 

july, ’1 

c. bL. U.. ° Wesideld, Mass, tax, july, to and 

incl dec: 5 
. & L. 


tax, june, ’ 


‘m, 16 

T. C., Sesser, Ill, tax, “june, 
may, "16 

Cc. L. U., San Joaquin Co., , Stockton, Cal, tax, 
nov, 15, to and incl apr, 

Cc. L. C., Bellingham, Wash, tax, dec, ’ 
and incl may, "16 
. L. U., Boonville, Ind, tax, dec, ’15, to and 


C. P. A. 14286, tax, may, 16, $3.70; f, $3.70; 
f, $3.70; I. F., $2.50; R. F., 25¢ 
F. L. 8227, tax, bal m, j, 16, 65c; f, 65c;d f, 
6 


"15, to and incl 


‘16, $1.10; f, $1.16, 
16, $5.20; f, 


Se 
’. 12369, tax, june, 
.10 


- W. 12674, -* june, 
$5. 20; d f, $5.20; I. » $7. 
F, a 12993, tax, <A 3: "16, $2. 50; f, $2. 50; 
, $2.50; I. F., $1. 
Ss. Ny 14727, tax, bal m, <7 a, m, wd 
f, 94c; d f, 93c; I. F., 75c.. 
G. _H. & L. 148 24, tax, bal m, bal a, m, 
sdf, $Sc... ; 
, tax, june, '16, 


16, 93c; 


0 
° ” 15144, tax, june, 
d f, $2.40; I. F. 
C. W. 15126, L. F.. 
T. W. 15051, tax, may, , 16, 
d f, $3. ee 
15032, tax, bal . bal m, a 
“£, $3.70: d f, $3.70: I. . $5 
C. L. U., Bluefield, W Ve, ‘sup 
is Oe 14843, tax, june, 16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
O. P. A. 14878, tax, bal a, bal m, j, 16, $4.23; 


$10 00 


10 
10 


00 
00 
25 


10 


70 


ANMC He 
maaw © on 


Absolutely Pure 
Made from Cream of Tartar 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 





B. 14055, tax, june, 
E. W. 14472, tax, may, 


a > 
8 


Bal oe 


f, $4.24; df, $4.23; I. F., 50c 


5. 
B. 14055, tax, a, m, 16, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c.. 
W. P. 14406, tax, 


bal m, a, m, '16, $1.20; 
f, $1.20; d f, $1.20. 

16, 35e; f, 35ce; d f, 35c 
16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 


50c 
M. P. L. W. 15074, sup 
A. W. 


14197, tax, f, m, * ow “ "16, $1.75; 


f, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, 5 


R. W. 14509, tax, may, "16, $10.05: f, $10.05; 


1.40 
& H. 142 70, tax, bal a, bal m, j,' "16, 75e; 
16, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
"16, $3; 


'f, 75; df, 75¢ 
S. W. P. 7592, tax, may, 


Q 


f, res ae F., $2.50 
W. 14473, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 
, $3; df, $3 


’. G. S. 15012, tax, may, '16, $1.55; f, $1.55; 


a ag .55; I. F., $1.50; l-c assess to O. 
hneider, Baltimore, Md, sup 

. 11345, l-c assess to O. W. 

. 14752, money on hand at time of suspen- 


=s-] 


tax, july, ’ 

Cc. of A., tax, Jaty. 
. 15060, tax, may, he. * S165: f, $1. 65; 
. 15060, tax, ‘june, "16, "$1. 65; f, $1.65; 
» $1.65; I. F., 25c ; 
. U., New Orleans, La, tax, j, f, ™. 16... 
_ Kingsville, Tex, tax, n, d, ’15, h... 
>. 12046, tax, bal n, bal d, ’15, bai 5 bal f, 

20c; f, 20c; d f, 20c; R. F., 

16, 6: 


" “15047, tax, _ m, j, 
df, $6; I. F., $1.7 
. me 14622, a bal j, bal f, bal a, 
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a 


, $4.29; d f, $4.28; I. F., 50c 
5. M. 14581, tax, bal f, bal m, 
» $12.15; f, $12.15; d f, > $12. 15; 
. 15028, tax, bal a, m, 
$2 
rca, june, "16, 31 10; f, $1.10; 


ho” 
oP 


a 8 
ah=O 
wo 


e, 16, $1.20; f 


ow 
a 2." 
ee ek 


. 14229, tax, june, 
65; d f, 65c; sup, 50c 
Cc. L. 15124, sup 
F. L. 15034, tax, bal a, bal m, j, 16, $4.90; 
f, $4.90; df, $4.90; I. F., 50c: sup, 50c 
C. En Ges Sapulpa, Okla, tax, may, to and 
incl oct, ’16 
Cc. L. U., Torrington, Conn, tax, feb, to and 
incl july, "16... 
TZ. G. San. Be oe Granite City, Ill, tax, jan, 
~ ym incl dec, '16..... ‘ : ‘ 
T. . C., Passaic, N J, tax, a, m, - 16. 
_> rea A., Moberly, Mo, tax, apr, to and 
one "16 was 
. N. C. 6939, sup. : wave 
v. P. M. 15008, tax, june, "16, $2.85; f, $2.85; 
d f, $2.85; I. F., $1.25; sup, 50c 
yo Ss 14707, tax, june, '16, 45c; f, 45c; , af. 45c 
W. S. P. 12600, tax, m, j, 16, $1. 95; f, $1.95; 
Sl 2a e 
5. 14460, tax, bal m, m, '16, $1.15; 
5 


~ “ 15147, tax, june, 16, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
d f, $1.05; I. F., . 


STATEMENT 


M.M yf _ tax, a i bal m, j, '16, $2.30; 
f, $2.30; df, $2. F., $1.25 a 
T. 3. S608, tax, tar a, <* m, j, '16, $6.80; 
f, $6.80; d f, $6.80 
F. L. 12412, tax, = a, bal m, - "16, $1.40; 
f, $1.40; df, $1.4€ ‘ ey 
F. & C. M. E. 14939, tax, bal m j, °16, $1.50; 
- df, $1.50; I. F., cad eee: 
. 14943, =. 
J 3 14634, 1-c assess to O. W. W 
. L. 15199, ba 
. L. 15199, I. F 
.U. of W. W. & M. L , tax, july, 16 
. L. 14538, tax, may, ‘16, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 
re ae ‘ te kad nas 
J. W. 14444, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, 
$2.80; f. $2.80; d f, $2.80; I. F., $3.50; 
F. 


R. ; ine 
M. M. W. 8809, ‘tax, bal mar, '16, Sc; {, Se; 


N. Ww. 15200, I. F ‘ ves 
T. A., Norwich, N Y, tax, jan, to and incl 
june, ‘16. 
& L. C., Dubois, Pa, tax, aug, "15, to and 
‘incl jan, 16. 
i Geo Seattle, and vicinity, Wash, tax, 
jan, to and incl dec, '16 ee 
Worcester, Mass, tax, aug, 15, to 
and incl jan, '16 ae ii 
. T. A. Duluth, Minn, tax, > Jan, to ‘and incl 
dec, ' _ 


L., tax, mar, 16, to and incl 


.. Willimantic, Conn, tax, dec, 
to and incl dec, "16... 
. B. of T. C. S. & H. of A., tax, m, j, 16 
W. 14894, tax, a, m, j, ‘16, I ces: 
"$1. 50; d f, $1.50 
F. L. 14538, tax, june, 
og By Ff, Hatters assess, o8c; 


F. & C. M.E. 14687, tax, bal a, bal m, eh, 
70c; f, 1 d f, 70c; acct l-c assess to O. 
Ww. W., ai acini 

R. R. S. oa & L. 14551, ‘tax, m, i. "16, 80c; 

= LF... . F., 25c; l-c assess to 


df,’ 
7868, tax, "bel mn. bal a, = m, 
; f, $2.30; d f, $2.3 F., 


j . $1. 80; 
E. O. P. J. & W. 14215, tax, -m _bal d, 
bal }. + f, bal m, bal a 
d f, $6.20; I. F., 
13105, tax, bal f. cel bal a, "16, 
Se; df, 
306, ‘tax, bal f, bal m, bal a 4 
f, _™ 35; df, $1.35; . $1. 89: 


. 15059, tg m, . 16, $5; 4 $5; df, $5 
.. 12985, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, '16, 
26.98; f, $26.99; df, $26.98; I. F., ‘$151. 25; 

R. F., $6.25.. 
W. G. S. 15022, tax, june, 16, ‘$i. 10; f, $1.10; 


, tax, june, 16, $2. 
#., $12; sup, 50c.. 
2 $132, s tax, june, 16, $7.1 
d f, $7.15; sup, 75c 
Adolph Schneider, Baltimore, Md, sup , 
F. L. 11587, tax, bal j, bal m, bal j, bal j, 


bal a, bal o, ‘15, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
ws 27; d f, $1.26; I. F., 25e; 


bal 1-c assess to O. W. W. 
S. of U. S. & C., tax, j, f, m, a, 


, tax, june, "16 
. 14989, tax, "june, 16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
; 1. F., $1.25 sa a ws a : 
-s 13122, tax, june, 16, 70c; f, 70c; 
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f, 70c.. 
8203, tax, “may, "16, “65c; - f, 65e; d f, 65¢ 
15179 F 


2 14350, tax, june, '16, 85c; f, 85c: d f, 
NH _& H.R. RF. H.,, ete., 70, 5 é 

f, 35c; df, 35c. . 5 

14 287, tax, june, '16, 35c; f, 35c; 7 


. 15109, sup ‘ . 
U. (Hudson co), Hoboken, N J, tax, oct, 


eS U.S. Sioux Falls, Sai ax, jan, '16, to Cocoa, Chocolate 


and incl dec "16. 


ty petembentent ee and Chocolates 


&L Fodie, Colo, tax, july, to and inci 
‘dec, ’ 6 
T. & L. A., Fort Dodge, Iowa, tax, m, j, i. "16 5 . 
C.L. U., Berlin, N H, tax, m, a, m, 16, $2.50; as are household words in those 
sup, $1 : . ( 
I. U. of J. H.S. of U.S. & C., sup 50 2 homes where quality and 
ae © , Sheboyg an, Wis, tax, july, to and 
incl dec, "15 moderate prices are 
A. J. Small, I. S. L., Des Moines, Iowa, sup ( 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, sup 3 appreciated. 
F. L. 6925, tax, june, '16, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c 5 
L. W. 15048, tax, june, ‘16, $4.90; f, $4.90; 
d f, $4.90.... 
13130, acct l-c assess ‘to O Ww.W 


S. H. N. & A. 14742, acct I-c assess toO. W. W. 7 — All Lowney’s products 


5 I. F ‘ 3 
ore & G: 15202, sup vee meet the Government 


Io ¥L. & G. H. 15202, 1. F a1 5 . ; 
& P. W. 14451, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, i" standard, Dr. H. W. 
"16, $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., 50c; yA > i ° 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
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E. C.’ & S. 11959, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, T. S. 12502, tax, june, '16, $2.60; f, $2.60; 
j, '16, $55.50; f, $55.50; d f, $55.50; I. F., {| SR re ere 7 80 
$4; R. F., $1; sup, $1.40 AS Pe SAAN 172 90 F. L. 15109, _, june, '16, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
Ss. T. B. & A. A. 14965, tax, bal a, bal m, j, d f, $1.05; I. Se ee ate ns 3 65 
"16, $1. “a f, $1.70; df, $1.70; I. F., $2.25; Ss. T. B., etc., 14962, ~~ nes m, j, °16, 55c; 
CR, Be cn cccec sng evecesss 7 60 ft $Se; d f, $Se; I. F. = A Sera 2 40 
S. T. B. ‘& A. 14965, I-c assess to O. W. W. 50 . L. 14921, tax, may, ’16, 45c: f, 45c; df, 45c; 
M.aW. G. W. 15146, tax, june, "16, $1.15; “L REP Ee ee 1 85 
f, $1.15; d f, *. BS; 3. F.. Bases B. Fo $1: F. L. 14921, tax, bal a, bal m, j, ’16, 75c; 
Cte 6004s 6c ESSERE TSeCeS LSEM 12 20 “TLS. SS ee ) See 475 
F. L. 15187, ‘sup Sa et es al ot a 1 50 P. I. 14883, tax, june, '16, $2.55; f, $2.55; 
T. & L. , Montreal, Quebec, Can., sup. 2 50 d f, $2.55 (Gatescnretka sh eataedbedunveses 7 65 
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For old or new houses. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


* Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 


We sell direct to the 
Your carpenter can install 

















5 
F. L. 12222, tax, bal m, j, ’16, $1.30; f, $1.30; 
SWAG Setcbg eencavesacenscneceaee 





F. T. & L.C., San Diego, Cal, tax, jan, to and 
incl june, ’1 


Rochester, N.Y. New Aibany, Ind. 
15. F. L. 14696, tax, bal m, j, °16, 90c; f, 90c; 15. F. L. 15119, tax, june, '16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c $2 10 
5 WR 60a ddesececneses cane $2 70 L. P 14992, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, 16, 
F. L. 8288, tax, june, °16, $2. 35; f, $2.3 35; $1.65; f, $1.65; df, $1.65; 1. F., 25 5 20 
d f, $2.35; I. F., $3.75 10 80 F. L. 8806, tax, bal m, bal a, ‘pal m, i "16, ae 50; 
O. P. 14900, tax, rs a, bal m, 4 16, ‘$1. 50; * $3. 50; df, $3.50; I. F., 63c; R. F., 11 38 
f, $1.50; d f, $1.5 ES Sr aey 4 50 ~ R. F. 14171, tax, bal a, bal m, } ie Si.40- 
T. P. 14885, tax, — 16, 70c; f, 70c, d f, 70c 2 10 ts. 60; df, $5.60... 16 80 
M. F.S.S.I1. A. 14623, tax, m, j, '16, $5.25; f, T. S. 8156, tax, bal n, ‘bal d, "15, bal j, 
S5.252 @ ©, SS.202 TBs Boek ccccces 17 75 Cit bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, $21.05; f, 
J. & E.0. 14601, tax, bal a, bal m, j, '16, 70c; $21.05; d f, $21.05; I. F., $1.25; R. F., $1; 
f, 70c; df, 70c...... 2 10 sup, 56c » 65 96 
E. C. & S. 14528, tax, june, 16, 55e; f, "55c; df, C. F. T. S. 8156, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, a 
Gite B. Wee Sis cc ccéss 1 90 $19.60; f, $19.60; d f, $19.60; I. F., 50c 
Cc. F.T.S. 11939, tax, bal a, j, ‘16, 50c; f, 50c; R. F., $1; sup, l6c. . 60 46 
ee Ss cinkie wdc : 1 50 H. N. & A. 14972, tax, bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, 
N. M. 14199, tax, os a, bal 1 m, ay "16, $2.50; $5.10; f, $5.10; d f, $5.10; I. F., $2.50; acct 
f, $2.50; d f, $2. 7 50 of l-c assess to O. W. W., 60c 18 40 
e. 2. 10128, tax, ar f, bal m, bal a, bal m, S. T. B. & A. 15002, tax, june, '16, $1 40; f, 
j, 16, $1.65; f, $1.65; d f, $1.65; R. F., $1.40; df, $1.40 - 4 20 
PM ci ktentetneiunessseas 21 20 O. W. P. 15015, tax, m, j, °16, $4.15; f, $4.15; 
C.S. & B. P. W. 9605, sup 16 00 df, $4.15; 1. F., $2.25 14 70 
T. & L. A., Sioux City, Iowa, tax, m, et "16 2 50 F. L. sass, tax, june, 16, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c; 
Cc. L. U., Wilberton, Okla, tax, bal a, m, 16. 1 00 L. ve 50 490 
Tf. &L.C., Vallejo, Cal, tax, a, m, j, °16..... 2 50 Z. We isost, tax, may, 16, $5; f, $5; df ay. 15 00 
S.C. W. T. & L. C., Rock Springs, Wyo, tax, T. O. 15163, tax, sane ‘16, $1.05; f, ‘gies: ‘di, 
oct, ’15, to and incl Ts a siwadacweske ss 10 00 $1.05; I. F., $5.25..... 8 40 
T. C., Cumberland, Md, tax, may to and incl S. H.N. & A. 147 a tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j. 
SRN ea ere poe 5 00 6. $5; f, $5; df, $5; I. F., $2.75; R. F., 
C. L. U., Waco, Tex, tax, j, a, s,'16.........; 2 50 | Ree ee 19 00 
J. W. & O. 14605, tax, bal dec. ’15, bal }. G. A. & S. _F. 12432, tas, bal m, bal a, m, j, 
bal f, bal m, bal a, bal. m, j, '16, $6.05; "16, ae 7; f, $1.77; df, $1.76; l-c assess 
$6.05; df, $6.05; I. F., $7.25: R.F., $2.. 27 40 A FT OT SS ae 5 55 
H. M. 14209, , ba] m, bal a, bal m, j, 16, Cc. W. 14778, tax, bal f, bal m, bal m, "10, 
$5.55: f, $5.55: ‘df, $5.55; sup, $1.85 fk Gine 18 50 $40.10; 1, $40.10; d f, $40.10; I. F., $3.50; 
C. L. P. 14945, tax, bal m, bal a, a j, 16, i Pichi atsekebnhdecaninGedaneds 128 55 
$27.30; f, $27. 30; yi $27.30; I. F., $28.75; F.H. & F. C. ‘e020, tax, june, "16, 60c; f, 60c; 
R. F., 25c; sup, (| aapiainas a ariperles Sacer 112 40 df, 60c; I. F., 75c; sup, RE rahabietseee 2 80 
A. W. 24861, tax, bal a al a, bal m, j, '16, S. W. 10833, tax, june, '16, 40c; -f, 40c; df, 40c; 
$7.55; f, $7. 55; df, $7.55; I. F., $3.50; sup, GME io cird catnaiiede ten nen teens es otis 21 20 
ete wea leah A Ghieg Nac hek dda 27 15 S. W. 10833, l-c assess to O. W. W., 18c; bal 
SECS Pee 10 00 Oe CD EE Svc cnseeceugescaninee 20 
ie a aos ae awd ame eewnins 10 00 C. M. 14061, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, 16, 
N.A.of M. P. &C. M. of U. , tax, m, j, j, ‘1 10 57 $3.90; f, $3.90; d f, $3.90; I. F., $5; R. F., 
A. A. of I. S. & T Oye m, j,’ re 157 50 ie a ee ie ee 17 24 
I. U.of C. W. & A. W. of N. A., tax, june, '16 31 13 R. T, & T. M. W. 15149, ~ june, '16, $1.20; 
7.2%. ¢. Veqeouret. B. C., Can, tax, feb, _ f, $1.20; df, $1. a] ‘ aN id oi 6 wince ai 410 
ieee Bete TAM. . ...... o00<a0dcccess.. 5 00 F. L. 14481. tax, b bal a, bal m, j, '16, 
Cc. L. U., Auburn, N Y, tax, feb, to and incl $2.62; f, $2.62; Pim $2: 61; 1.F., $3.75; R. F., 
july, _ a Seana aie aibncnyaieiti pment 5 00 SEES occccece eee eesececescece secccers 13 85 
F. of L., Springfield, Ill, tax, nov, '15, to and F. L. pees, tax, june, '16, $1.05; f, $1.05; d f, 
eis ci ctie ne akte ena kes 5 00 a a a 3 15 
-L. U., pe & vicinity, Pa, tax, mar, C.. de u Newport News ,Va, sup............ 1 35 
‘to and Re ee: 5 00 F. L. 14291, tax, june, 16, 45c; ~ 4 45c; df, 45c; 4 
T. & L. A., South ON Ill, tax, jan to and ZT. B, Be; BR. Bae ZC. cccccccccccces 1 98 
oi ona cics ic sana ciaws mane 10 00 j. P. 10367, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, "16, 
T. & L. C., North Yakima, Wash, tax, j, a, s, $8.20; f, $8.20; d f, $8.20; I. F., $2.25;R.F.. 
. SR eee RE eet ee 2 50 Di d6s2iccedrtbheesekeenteeaeiihaaun 28 10 
G. 8.3 F. of L., tax, mar, to and incl aug,’16. . 5 00 F. A. 14546, tax, june, ’16, $3.85; f, $3.85; df, 
M. M. T. C. W. 14668, ten, june, ’16, $3.85. Rds CERN OC ESeRNES EHS Kae OS 11 55 
sees ; f, $6.85; d f, $6.85; I. F., $1.25...... 21 80 T. S. I. & G. W. W. 10943, tax, june, 16, 
Ww. D. By tax, june, '16, 85c; i, 85c; df, 85c 2 55 $18.65; f, $18.65; d f, $18. 65; I. F., 50c 56 45 
S. C. & J. 14736, tax, bal m, bal a, balm, j, 16, F. W. 1517 79, tax, july, 16, $16; f, $16; df, 
$1. 65; f, $1.65; df, $1.65; R; F, ein 5 20 ee e6eceseebeusens 48 00 
U. W. & P. D. 14740, tax, m, j, °16, S00, f, 80c; L. P. —_ tax, bal m, j, 16, 85c; f, 85¢; df, 
OG, Gis 80-06 4n 06055 6s condenses anetestion 2 40 SSe: I. F.. Hl; Sup, 250... 202 .cccecesss 3 80 
S.1. A. 14771, tax, june, '16, $1.65; f, $1.65; df, 18. R. R. L. 14998, tax, june, 16, $1.20; f, $1.20; 
TE SE RS ee ES ate 5 20 GE, GE BRe oc ncccnescesesecescccccses 3 60 
F. L. 14933, tax, m, j, "16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 2 70 G. A. & 3. °F 12432, tax, may, '16, 33c; f, 34c; 
L. B. 14951, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a. Oe 16, " 5 Eee 1 00 
$5.45; f, $5.45: df, $5.45; Seep 16 60 oF PA. 11431, tax, bal f, bal m, bal j, bal a, 
L. B. a tax, june, '16, $1. 25; f, #1 38: df, bal s, bal o, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, bal f, bal 
$1.25; a es tia aa he 10 00 m, bal a, bal m, j, '16, $30.10; f, $30.10; d f, 
R.R.L. 14684: tax, may, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, SERRE Ae i a emai ely eal 9030 
bids dh etn ieinihdie Ridin oa alae bite eerie Gaines ane 1 05 C. L. U., Pottsville, Pa, tax, a, m, j, '16.. 2450 
R. R. L. 14684, tax, june, ’16, 35c; f, 35c; df T. C.S. of A. L. O. of A., tax, june, '16 8 64 
FRIES ee ee ee 1 05 F. L. 7087, sup. . 10 00 





i8 


20. 


tw 
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S. of L. T. 14840, tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, 
bal m, j, ‘16, $1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; 
I. F., 25c; R. F., 50c; sup, 4c ‘ ie 

A. W. 14823, tax, au "16, $3.72; f, $3.72; 
d f, $3.71; I. F., ta Sia 

F. &C. M. E. 14586, t tax, june, '16, 45c; t, 45c; 
df, 45c; I. F., 65c 

F. L. 14869, tax, bal a, pel m, j, "16, $1.70; 
f, $1.70; d f, $1.70; I. F., $2.. ~~ ‘ 

F. L. 12794, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j. °16, 
$2.65: f, $2.65; df, $2.65; I. F., $7.50; R. F., 
25e¢ ig ar pa ooa ieee a gala nase awe 

Cc. E. & S. A. A. 14919, tax, bal m, bal a, bal 
m, j, "16, $4.60; f, $4.60; d f, $4.60; I. F., 
$3.75; R. € big < sup, 4c. . 

M. E. 14265 bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, 
$2.05; f $2 is; df, $2.05; I. F., $1; R. F 
50c 

A. W. 14881, tax, bal a, . bal m, % "16, $1.25; f 
$1.25; df, $1.25; I F., a ; 

F. L. 15099, tax, bal m, j, 16, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
I. F., 75c; sup, 50c 

F. L. 15142, tax, june, '16, $1.25; f, $1.2 
d f, $1.25; I. F., $16; sup, 50c.. 

F. L. 14812, tax, bal a, m, j, '16, $2.85; 
f, $2.85; df, $2.85; sup, - : 

$. C. & R. 16886, tax, Ex m, bal a, bal m, j, 
"16, $5.15; f, $5.15; d f, $5.15 R. F., 25c; 
Serer 

G.H.& L 14838, tax, bal m, bal a, j. 16, $3 90: 
f, $3.90; d f, $3.90; I. F., $2.25; R. F., 25e 

F. L. 14914, tax, bai m, bal a, bal m, j. "16, 
$13.65; f, $13.65; df, $13.65; 1. F., $3; RF 
25c ‘ . 

T. S. 12722, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, y "16, 
$6.40; f, $6.40; d f, $6.40; I. F., 25c; R. F 
50¢ Lb hkneeeas na 

S. W. 11095, tax, june, "16, 40c; f, 40c; d f 
40c ee Mvuseoest teeear 

W. M.S. 15190, I. F. 

P. D. L. 12435, tax, may, ’16, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
df, $1.05 eae 

P. D. L. 12435, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, 
"16, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1.20; R. F., 25c 

F. A. 12270, tax, june, '16, $5; f, $5; df, $5 

J. P. 10367, tax, june, ’16, $7.05; f, $7.05; df, 
$7.05 

A.M.C. & B. W. of N. A., sup 

J. B. I. U. of A., tax, bal june, '16 

C. L. U., Long Beach, Cal, tax, a, m, j, "16 

T.&L.U = Louis, Mo, tax, feb, +6, to and 
incl jan, '17 

WwW LATER Ill, tax, a, m, j, 16 
Y. & L. A., New Athens, III, tax, j, a, s, "16 


Z onvorno 


L. U., Chippewa Falls, Wis, sup 
M. U. 9560, sup 


. W. 14778, sup 


. L. U., Pawtuxet Valley, R I, tax, june, to 
and inc cl nov, 16, $5; sup, 60c 
{.F. & S.S.1.A. 12912, tax, june, '16, $3.90; 
f, $3.90; d f, $3.90 
F. L. 12901, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, a 3 
$2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; I. F., $6.25; R. L., 
50c . 
C. F. A. 14970, tax, june, '16, $2.30; f, $2.30; 
d f, $2.30 
V. 14990, tax, june, '16, 85c; f, 85c;d f, 85 
F. ©. 14871, tax, bal m, j, '16, $4.20; f, $4.20 
d f, $4.20; I. F., $13.50; R. I., 25e 
A. W 14831, tax, bal a, bal m, j, "16, $13.45 
f, $13.45; df, $13.45; I. F., 75c 
U. F. P. & S. H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal m, 
bal a, bal m, j, '16, $17.80; f, $17.80; d f, 
$17.80; R. F., 50c 
I. & C. S. W. 14519, tax, bal may, '16, 5c; f, 5e; 
df, 5c 
L. B. 1495 at. oe. bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, 
$4.75; f, $4.75; d f, $4.75; I. F., 75c; R. F 
my ° 
S M. 14488, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, '16, $3 
t $3; df, $3 
Cc. M. W. 14501, on, Bf m, bal * ‘bal m, - 
16, 90c; f, 90c; df, § 25c 
n. i, 15110, tax, _juune, cee $5.05; f, $5.05; d f, 


F. 


F. 


H. 
U.C 


$5.05; I. F., 
& N.E. 14134, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, 16, 


$2.60; f, $2.60; d f, $2.60; 1. F., 75c..... 

L. 14859, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, 
$1.40; f, $1.40; d f, $1.40; I. F., 50c; R. F., 
25c alike lee doi wane eaoaes 

H. D. 12889, tax, may, '16, $2.50; f, $2.50; 
ve $2.50... 

. W. of A., sup 


$4 
11 
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90 


2 00 
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00 
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00 
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BUSY SINCE 1834 





Dillinger 





Pure Rye 
Whiskey 








Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 











N. P. 10952, l-c assess toO. W. W...... . 

N. P. 10952, tax, bal f, bal _™m, bal a, june, "16 

N. P. 10952, tax, july, ’16, $1.7 i 
R. & W. F. W. W. 15058, tax, may, 16, "$3.52: 
f, $3. ‘4° ; df, $3.51; 1. F., $7.25 


R. & W W. W. 15058, o—, june, "16, $4.20; 
('$430:40. ODE vs 
L,. P. 14800, tax, bal m, bal. a, nT m, j, ‘16, 
$4.44 44; f, $4.45; df, $4.44; I. F., $6.25;R. F., 

sS 

Ss. J. A. 14867, t tax, june, 16, $1. 60; f, $1.60; 
d f, $1.60. 

N. P. A. 14941, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, —% "16, 

S $1.40; e $1.40; d f, $1.40; R. F., $1.75 

rc. = kh. , Fort Smith, Ark, tax, apr, to and 
incl ey . - , 

F. W. 15171, tax, july, ’16, $2.40; f, $2.40: df, 
$2.40 

I. B. W. 14978, tax, bal m, bal e ry m, j, ‘16, 
$4.95; f, $4.95: d f, $4.95; I. >R. 
25c; l-c assess to O. W. W., $207 

C. W. 15126, tax, june, ’16, 95¢e; f, 95e; df, 95¢e 
I. F., $2.50 ‘ a 

B. M. P. 14353, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, 
"16, $15.45; f, $15.45; d $15.45; I. F 
$2.50; R. F., 25c 

F. L. 13062, tax june, 16, $1.15; f, $1.15; d f 
$1.15; I. F., $1.25 if : 

M. W. B, 11317, tax, june, "16, $2.05; f, $2.05 
df, $2.05.... 

F. L. 12985, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, a. "16, 


L, 

$22.80; f, $22.80; d f, 

— Serr 

V. 15140, sup . 

. 5. & H. 14270, sup 

AZ: 5 A § 9 Se 
. 7 aaa. Ky, sup 

LL. — Ky, tax, aug, 


$22.80; I. F., 


a! 


U., Royaiton, “Til, 
‘incl feb, "16.. 





1 june, 16. 5 
. L. 15205, I. F.... 
I« 
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A safe and palatable laxative for children 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


correcting intestinal troubles 
common with children dur- 
ing the period of teething, helps to 


B' checking wind colic and 





Absolutely non-narcotic 
Does not contain opium, morphine, nor any of their derivatives 


produce natural and healthy sleep. 
Soothes the fretting baby and there- 
by gives relief to the tired mother. 























¢. & S. 11680, tax, bal m, j, '16, $15.20; f. 
15.20; df, $15.20 
>. H. W. 14996, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, 
$2; f, $2; d f, $2 
14922, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, '16, 
5; f, $2.85; df, $2.85; 1. F., $2.75; R. F 
25c. 
3. 15162, tax, june, '16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 
2. 15162, I. F. 

N. C. 14712, tax, june, 16, $2.20; f, $2.20; 
d f, $2.20. 

F. L. 14634, ‘tax, june, "16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
85c; I. F., 25c 

O. E. A. 12755, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ’16, 
$2.60; f, $2.60; d f, $2.60; I. F., $1; R. F., 
75¢ 

F. L. 13134, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, m, 16, 
$1.95; f, $1.95; d f, $1.95; R. F., 25c 

N. & A. 14779, tax, bal o, bal n, '15, bal j 
bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, a "16, $2.05; f 
$2.05; d f, $2.05; R. F 

P. 1. 15108, tax, june, 16, 60c ;f, 60c;d f, 602; 
:. F., : 

S. isz08, I. F.. :. 

F. a —— tax, jume, 16, $5.95; f, $5.95 
d f, $5.9 

F.H & P. 15104, tax, june, '16, $2; f, $2; df, 
$2; 1. F., 75c ; 

©. 2 12971, ‘tax, bal m, "16, $10.50 
f, $10.50; df, $10.50; i ® $8. ee 

H. N. & A. 14767, tax, bal a, bal m, j, '16 
$3.30; f, $3.30; d'f, $3.30; I. F., $1.75... 

F. L. 13048, sup........ 

H. N. & A. 14655, tax, bal m, < "16, $7.75; 
. *. ze i 66 dcne weiss kee : 
.R. i5184, = HseenmeeeiWaes 
a of M., tax, may, "16... khiebe 

: 1 etc., 11773, tax, bal a, m,’16, $9.85; 
: $9.85; df, $9.85; I. F., $2.25 

F. L. 8533, tax, june, '16, $1.90: f, $1.90; df, 
5 ROE Re er sree 

S. P. a tax, june, "16, $1. 75; f, $1.75; df, 
RET See AP aN ee eye 

S. P. 8303, tax, bal a, ‘bal m, ‘bal j, ‘ij, 16, $1 90; 
f, $1.90; d f, $1.90; R. F., 25c 

F. L. 7479, tax, june, 16, $2.55; f, $2.55; df, 
$2.55; I. F., 50c.. , 

T. W. 15051, tax, june, 16, $6.60; f, $6.60; 
d f, $6.60; I. F., $36.50 ox 

C. L. U., Derby, Conn, tax, j, a, s, '16.. 

C.L. U., West Palm Beach, Fla, tax, f, m, a, "16 

Cc by Marceline, Mo, tax, mar, to and incl 

16 . 

B.C BG. &S.W. 10875, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, 
j, 16, $19; f, $19; df, $19; I. F., $20; R. F. 
50c; sup, 30c.. 

T. W. 15089, tax, bal m, j, °16, $41.05; f, 
$41.05; df, $41.05; I. F., $4; sup, $2 

C. M. W. 15114, tax, june, ’16, $27; f, $27; df, 
$27; 1. F., $2.50; sup, $1.60 

C. P. 15092, tax, may, '16, $2 10; f, $2.10; df, 
$2.10 

c. P. 15092, tax, june, '16, $2.60; {, $2.60; d f, 
$2.60; I. F., $2.50; sup, $1 ; ee 

U. L. 13018, tax, f, m, '16, $8; f, $8; df, $8.. 

F. L.. 12696, tax, apr, ’16, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c.. 

C. M. H. U. 15206, sup 

C. M. H. U. 15206, I. F. 

T. & L. A., Sparta, II, tax, m, j, j, 16. 

2a U., Wilder, Vt, tax, jan, to and incl 
june, . rr oe ak week Redvers earlaae 

F. L. 15187, sup ee 

O.R. W. 15184, sup. oe 

C. L. U., Cairo, Il!, tax, jan, to and incl june, 
"16... ; 

Cc. & c.. “Cle Elum, WwW ash, ‘tax, july, "15, to 


© incl "16 


. B. of F. tax, a, m, ’16, $12; 1l-c assess to 





6 90 


? 30 
8 50 


56 30 
2 50 
2 50 


5 00 


77 80 


11 30 
24 00 
1 05 
10 00 
5 00 
2 50 
5 00 
8 10 
5 00 


10 00 


Oo. W. W., $8 $20 00 
F. L. 15143, sup 6 50 
L. M. 14604, sup 1 00 
Ss. G. & S. W. 15031, money on hand at time of 

suspension 25 
F. L. 14991, tax, apr, 16, $1.10; f, $1.10; d f, : 

$1.10 + 30 
F. L. 14991, tax, may, '16, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 5 

$1 35: I # $1 25 5 xs 
F. L. 14991, tax, bal a, j, 16, $1.70; f, $1.70 

df, $1.70 5 10 
B. & M. R. R. F. H., etc., 5572, tax, apr, "16, : 

50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 1 50 
F. L. 14928, tax, a, m, j, 16, $1.05; f, $1.05 

d f, $1.05 315 
C. & W. 14139, tax, a, m, '16, $1.60; f, $1.60 

df, $1.60 4 80 
R. W. 15003, tax, m, a, 16, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c > 10 
R. R. F. H. 14801, money on hand when union a 

joined international 15 
L. P. 14944, tax, apr, "16, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35¢ 1 05 
F. L. 15024, tax, apr, '16, 35c; f, 35ce; d f, 35¢ 1 05 
P. C. & T. 7348, tax, m, a, '16, 70c; f, 70c; df, 

70¢ > 10 
P. B. M. 14890, tax, apr, 16, 25c; f, 25c; d f, a 

ec 
GC. ow . 14982, return of amount in treasury 109 30 
P.C. & R. P. 11465, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, '14, 

bal a, bal n, "15, m, j, '16, $7.30; f, $7.30; 

d f, $7.30... 21 90 
T. S. 10422, tax, bel m, bal. a, m, "16, $1.65; f, 

$1.65; df, $1.6 4 95 
F. L. 12709, = bal m, bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, 

$12.80; f, $12.80; d f, $12.80; I. F., $6.75; 

R. F., $2.75 cai 47 90 


$1.85; f, $1.85; 


F. L. 13136, tax, june, "16, df, 

$1.85; sup, 4c 5 59 
F. L. 13136, 1-c assess to O. W. W 37 
F. L. 14257, tax, bal m, bal a, m, j, "16, $4; f, 

$4; df, ; I. F., $1.50; sup, 4c 3 ; 13 54 
S.G. M. P. 14624, bal a, m, 16, $1.55; f, $1.55; 

df, $1.5 4 65 
L. P. 4640. tax. bal a, bal m, j, ‘16, $1.50; f, 

$1.50; df, $1.50; 1. F., $1.86 6 36 
F. & Cc. M. E 14829, tax june, '16, $1.50; f, 

$1.50; d f, $1.50 ; , 4 50 
V. N. Y. H. 14915, tax, may, '16, $3.05; f, 

$3.05; df, $3.05;1 F., $1.75 : 10 90 
W.N. Y H. 14915, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, 

"16, $3.50; f, $3.50; df, $3.50; 1. F., $1.75. 12 25 
S. T. B. & A. 14863, tax, june, '16, 80c: f, 80c; 

df, 80c; I. F., 25c : 2 65 
H. P. W. 14886, tax, may, '16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 

50¢ 1 50 
F. W. 15172. tax, july, ’16, $2 40; f, $2.40; df, 

$2.40; 1. F., $23 30 20 
F. & C. M. E. 13206, tax, bal f, bal m, '16, 13c; 

{f, 14c; df, 13c; sup, 8c... 48 
S. M. 15120, I. F. 12 50 
B. S. 14842, tax, july, '16, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 

$1.30; sup, 54c 4 44 
H. N. & A. 14767, tax, bal o, "15, bal f, bal m, 

bal a, bal m, bal j, '16, 65c;f. 65c; df, 65c. 1 95 
L. P. 15037, tax, a, m, "16, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 

$1.50... 4 50 
L. P. 15037, tax. bal m, j, '16, $1.75; f, $1.75; 

di, $1 75: I. F, $1 : 6 25 
B. P. 10175, tax, may, '16, $2.10; f, $2.10; d f, 

$2.10 : j 6 30 
A. W. 15111, I. F. : 6 25 
F. L. 15188, 1. F., Xe pa sup 50c 2 75 
F. L. 14566, tax, bal m, j, ‘16, $7.90; f, $7.90; 

d f, $7.90; I a . $? .25; sup, 85c 26 80 
Adolph Schneider, Phila, Pa, sup 8 75 
H. N. M. 7073, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, j, '16, 

$4.10; f, $4.10; d f, $4.10; I. F., $1; R F 

25¢ : 13 55 
T. S. 12722, tax, bal june, '16, 10c; f, 10c; d f, 
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25. E. W. 14472, sup 





Jno Ashurst, Phila Pa, ee ee 
W. C. P. 15156, sup. . 
W. D. 15207, sup - 
U. =. &.. Ardmore, Okla, tax, Jam, 
incl dec, '16, $10; sup, $2.5 baa 
C. L. U., Wilberton. Okla, tax, . ie, a °36.... 
F. &. L. A., Muscatine, Iowa, tax, a, m, j, 16 
W. G. S. 14981, tax. m, j,j, 16, $6.15; f, $6.15; 
d f, $6.15; 1. F., $1 


<perupe cue sé: eae 


Mw. 8145, tax, july, '16, $2.75; f, $2.75; df, 

iv:«s nan etans-ceeenmesd hie week waar 

B. M. 19167, tax, july, "16, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
SS peittge Reet a 

~- 11478, af june, "16, $1.22; f, $1.22; af, 
| SE ee 

R. W. 14509, tax, june, 16, $4.10; f, ‘$4.10; 
d f, $4.10 

B. & P. 14617, "tax, may, 16, $i. 30: f, ‘$1. 30; 
OE, B05; £. FF ., TEC. . woe ccccccccercccees 


N. P. 14729, tax, m, j, 16. 


F. L. 14773, tax, bal a, m, j, "16, 70: f, 70c; df, 


Serer errr 
A. W. 15018, tax, bal a, bal m, j, '16, $4; f, $4; 
38 (8 + Sere — 
w C. 15156, tax, jupe, "16, $8.45; f, $8.45; 
d f, $8.45; I. F., $4.5 : . 
"16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


W. G. S. 14961, tax, may, 
I a arte ee Tie hae : ; 

w. G. S. 14961, tax, bal m, bal a, j, '16, 95c; f, 
95c; df, 95c. 

W. G. S. 14961, tax, bal | m, » bal jy. ij. 


"16, 95e; f 
95c; d f, Sc; sup, 50c ; 


F. L. 12692, sup........ 

Y. W. 14639, tax, june, '16, Se; f, ‘Se; ‘df Sc. 

F. L. 15047, sup.......... 

A. W. 14811, tax, bal m, bal a, ’ bal m, . "16, 


$12.10; f, $12.10; d f, 
R. F., 75c; sup, $1.50 
. & A. 14714, tax, bal m, 15, bal m, bal a, 
Is Be pene 70; df, $9.70; 1. F., 
$2. 25: R. F., $1; AS 


$12.10; I. F., 50c; 


F. L. 11618, tax, ile, ‘hal m, bal j, j, '16, $2.40; 
f, $2.40; df, $2.40; R. F., $3; sup, 50c..... 
. F. E. 15208, sup ie entEhe Biteebeeh eden ves 
F. E. 15208, I. F. $40; sup, $2.75...... 
F. H. 15102, tax, onan "16, 933695: f, $36. 95; 
{>  —a Eee peepee ry 
F. H. 15102, I. F. eT re ey ane 
I. U. of P. R. etc., tax, june,  b:tG sew wnees 
i Cit coscescéencu acess ounce se 
T. &L.A., Waycross, Ga, ‘tax, nov, "15, to and 
RE SE nuntndencledséeeunccaseseenes 
T. & L. C., Greenville, S. C., tax, m, a, m, 16. . 
U.C. & L. L., Seattle, Wash, 5 tne ra hei 
S. T. B., ete., 11597, tax, june, 16, $3.45; f, 
$3.45; df $3.45 EE EP 
H. L. B. & C. C 12737, tax, may, '16, 75c;f, 
8 a ae rere nmaineKe 
T. P.’ & F. C. 13046, tax, june, '16, $7.15; f, 
$7.15; d f, $7.15 pedid idee ata 
F. L. 13048, tax, bal m, bal a, m, '16, $3.45; f, 
$3.45; d f, $3.45. aia ato ie 
T. & M. M. W. 15010, tax, june, '16, 95c; f, 95c; 
3 eS eRe Ee ; 
E. U. 15004, tax, june, "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
d f, $1.10; I. F., 75c..... Javwekaes ; 
J. W. 14470, tax, may, '16, 75c;f, 75¢; df, 75c.. 
B. S. & W. 14853, tax, july, 16, 45c; f, 45c; 
Ge, Sale cnccnses adlins S%niceae 
bat as tg 4916, tax, july, 16, 75¢; f, 75¢; df, 75c; 
a FT. B. ~s 13188, tax, june, 16, $2.83; f, 
$2. 84; d f, $2.83; 1. F., $1.5 2 aS 
I. & C.S. W. 15019, —. Leas m, t% "16, $1.45; 
f, $1. 45; d f, $1.45; l-c assess to O. W. W., 
Pvt tettsivcecsivvetnscss 


~ 
* Oo 


'16, $1.05; f, 


a 
v9) 
ar | 
2 


1. & C. 11639, tax, may, 


48 


—_— 
on 


N&N 


— 


wn 





i) 
a 





of Yt eS ar eee 
F. L. 13056, tax, bal a, m, j, 16, $2.63; f, 
REE ES LOE Ee 
F. L. 14167, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, i; 16, 
$3.12; f, $3.12; df, $3.11; I. F., $8; R.F., $4 
58, | - 2h Sher ares 
C.L. U. , Gloucester, eae 
i i odtcttashéneuhacedeanen ey 
Se SC SRR Serer rr 
OO ree 
a 68 8 ae 
ON EF Per rer renee 
ey 9 eee re 
CE Wp BEI, WHER, GERD. sc cccncccces 
eh es MAM 66cenewceesencece 
i ag EL Ma Mitine 0s-05640.000000000 
F. of L., Sedalia, Mo., tax, m, ,j, "16. 
T. C., Elgin, Il, tax, june, to and incl nov, "16 
T. & L. A., Peoria, Ill, tax, apr, to and incl 
we Aba gekedeeesasehaseanoensenece.e 
L. T. C., Peru, Ind., tax, a, m, ._ aa 
I.S. & E. U., tax, bal m, +. ae 
I. B.of L. W.onH.G , tax, a, m, j, '16, $33.75; 
l-c assess to O. W. W., $11.25 jhecense+4 - 
O. of R. R. T., tax, bal m, a, m, acct june, '16 
es le: on cadence an ih nahn nnd he 
ls le Os WN, “EE nos cccesscenccces 
W. G. S. 14999, tax, may, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 
Ss data bene sen eee denehebasegenanes 
F. W. 14307, tax, bal a, bal m, j, '16, $4.30; f, 
$4.30 d f, $4.30; I. F., $1.75.............- 
S. D. 8662. tax, july, ’16, $3; f, $3; a6 $3. 
F. L. 15141, tax, bal j, j, "16, $3.85; , $3. 85; 
Ge, Bee GO, Bsc eeeswesceeecesseces 
C. M. W. 15121, tax for june, '16, $11.70; f, 
$11.70; d f, $11.70; I. F., $5; sup, 60c...... 
se eR Ee ae 
G. M.G. & T. H. & F. R. i tax, july, 
"06, BEDS: ©, SO58: 6 f, BOBS... .nccccce 
W. C. E. 14347, tax, may, '16, $2. 35; f, $2.35; 
i Minas co niekned > cnctetesnadndwesee 
F. L. 15107, tax, june, '16, $2 ‘20; f, $2.20; d f, 
SG EE ccnssneoneenecetnesneenes 
c.% v.G Crawfordsville, Ind, tax, a, m, j, "16 
T. & L. U. se St. Louis, Ill, tax, jan, t> and 
Be GI, “nb eccnccowcsceonseeecceencase 
E. O. & S. 1518i, 6. cxds Geka towns tennave 
We We Sees GD co cccctcccccsceccouseseces 
ie Wi ME ie Mace de-2ee400eneeascesaes 
F. L. 14646, tax, july, "16, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c 
G. B. 14937, tax, may, june, '16, $2.90; f, $2.90; 
df, $2.90. Pe ee . Pere reo eT 
+. > 14994, tax, may, '16, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 
eG ca cae ch aries alt eh Gh tein deers died ada Wh ia 
P.C. P. & B. A. 5783, tax, may, ’ 16, $3; f, $3; 
Ee i ssh cs donnie ddse veniakenweuee ac 
B. B. R. B., etc., 14065, tax, bal a, bal m, 


"16, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; I. F., $2.50: 
bo Beattere SESOER, SE... co cccccccccess 
H. ¥ , - A. 14714, tax, bal feb, '16, 5c; f, 5c; 
TT A SRE ee ae 
G. & F. 40615, tax, bal d, 15, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c; R. F., 
G. & F. 10615, tax, bal n, bal d, "15, bal j, f, 
16, 60; f, 60c; df, 60c; R. F., 
M. M. & T. W. 12707, tax, m, j, 16, $2.50; f, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 25c 
S. W. 9480, tax, july, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
F. L. 8306, tax, bal m, bal j, i. 16, "$1. 30; f, 
$1.30; d f, $1.30; bal R. F., 
F. = 12709, tax, bal m, bal j, 


"16. 10c; f, 10c; 
T. '< 10422, tax, bal m, ~— r — m, j, 16, 

Gt, B1.25z €, Sb.Sss Sf, FUSS... .ccscscces 
B. M. 7546, "tax, bal f, bal m, ~~" a, bal m, j, 
"16, $5; f, $5; df, $5 
. L. 15067, tax, june, 
$i. $3.25 


"16, $165; f, $1.65; °F, 


65; I. F., 
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Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


722 Thirteenth Street N. W. - 


Steel; Desks, Chairs, 
Bookcases 


Commercial Stationers 


Filing Devices, Wood and 











. E. C. P. 14585, tax, m, j, 
85c 


> 2 
F. 
F. 
ae 
z 
U. 


31. 


"16, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 
W. C. E. ae tax, june, "16, "$2.35; f, $2.35; 
Oe ec wacesekecsecaeens 
R. &. R. Ww. 15053, tax, bal j, j, 

$1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, 25c............ 
L. P. 14800, tax, bal j, bal j "15, bal f, bal m. 
ae, Oe m, '16, $1.25; t $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
B. P. 13156, tax, ry m, bal j, j, "16, $1.60; 
f, $1.60; d f, $1.60 a. Fe $2.25; RF, $2; 

En cnGncs ee 5tcbN ens nennyees 
S. 9608, su 
L. 15152, tax, june, 
. 25¢ 


"16, $1505; f, 


"16, $i. 20; f, $1.20; 


A., jacks Ill, ‘tax, f, m, a, 
0384, 7 23. % . $1.40; f, $1.40. ait 
eh SERS EES Ree sa? i, 
iene 16, $11. 35; f, $11.35; df, $11.35; 


eo 


$.H. T. & O. 14569, tax, july. "16, 
$4.85; d f, $4.85; I. F., 
, tax, bal a, bal m, j, 16, SOc: rs 60c; 
df, 60c; I . F., $1.25; 1-c assess to O. W. W.. 
W. C. 14841, tax, bal a, m, '16, 50c; f, 50c; df, 
50c; I. F., $1.88 
P. H. 11234, "tax, m,j,j, 
5 ) eae 
cr iss, tax, june, ’16, $2. 
$2.20; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 
P. E. 14388, tax, m, j, '16, 
70c; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 7c 
R. R. H. & L. 14427, tax, june, 16, 80c; f, 80c; 


‘16, $1 5.65; f, $15.65; 


20; sf "$2.20; df, 


df, 
I. U. of P. R., etc., Sup. .... 1.2. -eererreeees 
W. G. S. 15043, tax, june, 16, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 
DU siRsackbobos cadeeeeeteakdaneeeecanee 
F. L. 14954, SER RS TS te re 
S. W. 15159, sup 
Cc. L. U., St. > Vt, 


tax, feb, to and 


incl july, Dt Riciecdebieebachueesdbneaea™ 
NE EEE ET 
RR ee re ye 
i i crdecéctceneesesearemnenseue 
pC adn s caaneetesnesneneisees 
 & - | =e 
a a os mans ow adi 
i SE ands citiea pivcueweeneeKenes 
FO KO ee 
i te Ws ME Br Be 6.00 ve scceccencens 
Cc. L. U., Coalgate, Okla, sup.............. 
E. C. & S. 13105, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, 
j, 16, $9.10; f, $9.10; d f, $9.10; I. F., 50c; 
1-c assess to O. W. {  SPerpeers 
G. B. B. A. of U.S. ee tax, Th, Wb ssecees 
ET, GS ie Bee GE, Bs Bo “DEe wccscescceseces 
F. L. 12552, tax, = m, bal a, m, ’16, $1.20; 
eT ee ere 
F. L. 12552, tax, eae: bal a, bal m, j, '16, $2; 
f, $2; af, $2; I. F., $10; sup, $1.65; ae 
F.L. 12901, tax, june, '16, 5c; f, 5c; df, 5 
E. a we 5, tax, may, "16, $1i. 50; f, $ii. 50; 
i bd emt akin Gia 
E. 8705, oy june, °16, $11.50; f, $11.50; 
af, iin insshscd tidahh kesediciannense 
mi ‘8705, tax, july, '16, $11.50; f, $11.50; d f, 
861, Tt) june, '16, $10.70; f, $10.70 
df, * fTo70 “. 8 So Sap eSea see 
N. a 9077, tax, m, %, Seer 
F. Ak _ E, 13210, tax, july, '16, 95c; f, 95c; 


Ss. er 12757, tax, july, '16, 95c; f, 95ce; df, 
95e; 1.25 
F. L. 14394, tax, m, j, '16, $1; f, $1; df, $1.. 


29 2 


38 


w 


0s 
40 


55 
24 


85 
50 
45 


8 


31. 


G. W. 12369, —-. july, '16, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 


yx Se ctek ide tesanadinakiawie $3 34 
& A. s 14563, tax, july, '16, 65c; f,, 
ser 4G EIR EP SE ee 1 95 
oO. B. C. 14653, tax, may, "16, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 
Tb Aénbdhwasthesdhtcnesebeesatadneseeas > 1 95 
N. & A. 1 ex eam, bal & bal m, Se m, "16, 
$8.20; f, f, $8.20; R. F., 25c........ 24 85 
S.T.B. & A. i465. RS apnea teapot 16 
P. L. 12917, tax, june, °16, 75e; f, 75e; d f, 75¢ 2 25 
F. L. 14342, tax, bal « "15, bal j, bal f, bal m, 
bal a, m, '16, $2.25; f, $2.25; d f, $2.25; I. F., 
$2. 50; R. = | ra - 10 50 
B. P. 10175, tax, bal m, bal ., bal m, j, "16, 
$4.62: f, $4.62; df, $4.61; R. F., $4.25... 8 10 
J. W. 14444, tax, bal m, bal j, j, '16, $1. 70; f, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70; I. F., 25c. 5 35 
W. Cc. & J. 14969, tax, may, "16, 9Se; f, 95e 
4 £, S5e; I. F.. SIOTS...2202+- 3 60 
U. P. M. U. 15008, tax, july, 16, $2.80; f, 
os Aa nnwus 6000 ayes 8 40 
D. W. 15103, tax, june, "16, $1.95; f, $1.95; 
TR! ONE Mm Eas 8 35 
G. W. 15164, tax, june, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 
35c; I. DUN insists ohe cae htinade 2 80 
F. W. 15042, tax, may, '16, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c 2 40 
B. B. W. 14882, tax, bal m, bal a, '16, 10c; f 
Pn cuenthardensseceehtienenase 30 
A. T.'W. 14852, tax, bal d, ’15 , bel 3, bal f, m, 
"16, $6.60; f, $6.60; d f, $6.60 pe a 
ee TS | eee nee 31 30 
Small supplies De ora ww ie nid ota 7 74 
Subscriptions Am Fen. . sueuteseendees 646 90 
Advertisements Am Frp... recctwad das 1,661 12 
Premiums on bonds... . Fekete ss 455 00 
Dbnesshekasksatieicaseasunecesua $98. 241; 54 
EXPENSES 
« Delis BORG, Ge, BEG Ry oc cccccesccioes $525 00 
Organizing expenses, J Tafelski............ 56 40 
Repairing Underwood typewriter, Universal 
EO nod cdexekaues dedeouoe 5 00 
Postage due on letters, AM Fep and Weekly 
News Letters, returned, W. H. Douglas, 
IR, 6600 6050 0.00.05655 0040400005050 2 00 
ary, office employe, week ending july 8, 
16: (bal vacation, 1914) R S Thomas, 
$16; july 15, "16 (vacation), R S Thomas, 
si6; july 22, '16 (vacation), R S Thomas, 
cthtttinkstiereent +e ekhehaediadihas 48 00 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 
H F Hilfers, $56.26; M Kelleher, $37.56; 
_ 2 ~ 9 VRReeeper ets. 140 72 
Organizing expenses: J A Filett, $59.50; H 
Streifler, $111.27; J M_ Richie, 1.20; 
T H Flynn, $75.15; J E Smith, $29.15; 
P J Smith, $65; E T Flood, $61.25; H 
Frayne, $175.10; J Tafelski, $18.01; A 
Marks, $30; S Sontheimer, ms A Wilson, 
$29.75; J H Powers, $44.90; B Travers, 
$20.50; F H Poe eg 6 $70. ioe H L Eichel- 
berger, R E Peabody, $55.07; J L 
Lewis, £50.09: NER REN 1,096 36 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. . e 61 10 
Expenses, attending E. C. meeting, Washing- 
ton, D C: Jno B Lennon, $195.60; James 
Duncan, $153.80; James O’Connell, $56; 
Jos F Valentine, $145; John R Alpine, 
$193; - B Perham, $165; Frank Duffy, 
PR rrr rer em 1,093 91 
edsaiias eupenen, P F Duffy (1-c assess to 
pbedeta0060 0 eneweseseeecendee 67 02 
Expenses a EB. C. meeting, Washing- 
ree 114 06 
Refund of overpayment of mar, ‘16, tax, 
ladies straw hat workers 14996, A Mc- 
Ps Gh vcnccveceenccsqncesscosvepeese 15 
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Carnrick’s 

Soluble Food— 
A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and Dys- 
peptics :: 3: 3:3 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @ CARNRICK 
42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Zymocide— 


A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 


. 











na 


Refund of overpayment of feb, '16, tax, straw 
and ladies hat workers 14889, M Crozier. . 

Money received and not receipted for, bottlers 
and carbonators 10301 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. 
M Scully, $64.35; J E 

Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, 
Taylor, $68.39; C O Young, 
Iglesias, $50.50; J] D Chubbuck, 
J F Bollwark, $40.80 

Adjusting Oliver typewriter, 
writer co 

Salary, week ending july 8, 

Organizing expenses: W J 
W M Rogers, $10 


W. W.) 
Roach, $64.53... 
$51.33; C P 

$76.50: S 
$67.85; 
Oliver Type- 
"16, F C Thorne 
Murphy, $7.20; 


Refund of overpayment of f, m, a, '16, tax, 
laborers prot 14640, J C Parker 

Refund of overpayment of I. F., laborers 
prot 14640, J C Parker 

Organizing expenses: J G Brown, $53.07; 
J B Dale, $34 


Legislative expenses, J] P Egan 

Organizing expenses, T F McMahon 

Salary, office employes, week ending july 8. 
"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning. $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley (4 2-7 days), 
I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, 
W H Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, d 
Boswell, $18; M Webster, $28.25; S Lank- 
ford, $18; F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, 
$18; W von Ezdorf, $18.86; F E Waggaman, 
$16; M M Connell, $24.07; E C Howard, 
$21.43; S B Woolls, $23.33; E Tracy. 
$17; H K Meyers, $17; G P Boswell, 
M J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $16; 
Coates, $13; L von Kreuter, $12; J 
Donald, $14.29; H H Ruebsam, $17; E 
Hart, $13.16; F A Manning, $11; V L 
Young, $! L P Chamberlain, $11; C R 
Gilbert, $11; A E Rush, $11; E B Kane 
(5 days) "$9.04: M Covert, $11; F M Sears, 
$11; E F Lollo, $11; S M Warren, $15; 
B E Gorman, $18; R M Purcell, $15; G E 
Mills, $10; A E Bostick, $15; A Garvey, 
$15; F M Leggett (4 6-7 days), $11.96; CR 
Adams, $19.43; C A Marks, $17.86; L H 
Neilsen, $10; R W Clark, $15.77; R M 
Schwier, $17; M McGrath, $15; J T ‘Shram, 
$15; F E Warren, $11.43; J McDonnell, 
$10; S G Wilson, $10; H Sizer, $10; B 
Lesher, $10; D C Hammon, $10; 
Russell (1 day), $3.45; M Webster 
tion), week ending july 15, °16, $20: G E 
Mills (vacation), week ending july 15, 
$10 ; 

Refund overpayment, apr, ‘16, 
cultural Union 14952, Z Silvas 

Organizing expenses, O Joss 

Salary, office employe, ~— ending july 8 
16 (‘4 day vacation), A D Cecil 

Money received and not receipted for, 
boys prot 14752 

Money received and not receipted for, 
laborers 11345 

Money received 
labor 14634 

Organizing expenses, E 


—w 


n 





tax, 


news 
united 
and not receipted for, federal 


Fenton 


Retund of overpayment of apr, ‘16, tax, 
federal labor 14342, S L Brainerd 
Refund of overpayment of a, m, ‘16, tax 


tobacco strippers 12046, H R Shields 

President Gompers dues to American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for the year 
ending june 30, ‘17, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science , 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Organizing expenses, R Whennen 


87 07 
53 50 
50 30 


1,005 38 


5 00 
36 00 


vi 


12. 


Translation, Wilfrid Rouleau 
Stamps: 25,150 l-c, $251.50; 2 
P O dept.. ' 
30 copies of Congressional Record of july 6, 
16, Superintendent of Documents... . 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. Ww. W.): 
M Scully, $87.42; W Collins, $45.60; H F 
Hilfers, $40.06... \.. oie se ecttniniemubins nie 
Organizing expenses: C "Huggins, $78.90; H 
Streifler, $87.49; R E Peabody, $52.37; F 
H McCarthy, $58.30; H Frayne, $138.01; 


$4 ): 





A Marks. $36.50; S Sontheimer, $72.50; 

P J Smith, $87.80; J M Richie, $41.56: 

J F Bollwark, $36.70; J E Smith, $28.60; 

i CE oo. cine hd whee eae 
Stamps: 400 3-c, $12; 400 4-c, $16; 300 5- c, 

$15; 300 6-c, $18; 300 8-c, $24; 300 10-c, 

ae Sotlashdatand ine 
Due books, A Zichtl & co...... 


Due books for federal employes, A Zichtl & co 

Organizing expenses, J L Lewis. 

Money received and not cyanea for, "federal 
labor 6925 


Refund of ‘overpayment of d, 15, mar, "16, tax, 
paper box makers 14890, J SO 
Refund of overpayment of may, ‘16, tax, 


cement makers 14061, E A Honrath 

Refund of overpayment of feb, '16, tax, gold 
beaters 13013, P H Schwarzkopf - 

Refund of overpayment of mar, ‘16, tax, gold 
beaters 13013, P H Schwarzkopf 26 

Organizing expenses, C Aviles 

Money received and not receipted for, ’ watch- 
mens 13130...... 

Money received and ‘not receipted ‘for, 
hospital nurses and attendants 14742 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
M Kelleher 


‘state 


Organizing expenses: . 2, McMahon, $49.15; 
I. B Travers, $20.60; T H Flynn, $88.66; 
C Wyatt, $68.07; J Tafelski, $36; H L 
Eichelberger, $64.31; J H Powers, $44.59 

Stamps: 4,000 I-c, $40; 3,000 2-c, $60; P O 
GUE s.0 wav cancdes cuss eas 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $118.35; 


G Guzzi, $8.50; 
Seals and stamps, 


F Reilly, $25.20 


J Baumgarten & Sons co 


Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

50 Blue guides assorted, $1.04; 1,000 white 
cards, $2.18; 200 white cards, 75c; Library 
Bureau 

Mats and frames, C B” Jarvis ° 


Printing Weekly News Letter of tied 8, '16, 
The W ashington Herald 

Hse — Am Fep, 75c; hauling flags 

John Hutchinson 

pi mad service, ze Clarvoe 

Clippings, National Press Intelligence co 

2 frames and mats, Cooper’ s Art Shops. 

> he en Standard Engraving co 

Ice, T J Nash... 

Money received and not receipted for, federal 

labor 6925, D Sweeney 


: and poles, 


Refund of overpayment of apr, ‘16, tax, 
window glass snappers 14968, C Nutter 
Refund of overpayment of a, m, ‘16, tax, 


storage warehouse employes 15032, J H 


Hornung oe 
Refund of overpayment of o, n, d, '15, j, f. m 


a, ‘16, tax, agricultural workers 14811, 
FO "EP 
Organizing expenses, P H Topper - 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.) 
J E Roach, $77.31; P F Duffy, $91.55 
Organizing expenses W Wycis, $22.70; J A 
Flett, $87.63; C O Young, $63.25; J. D 


Chubbuck, $62.59 
Repairs to Oliver 
writer co 


typewriter, Oliver Type- 


$60 91 
291 50 


1 50 


3 08 


749 13 


115 00 
63 80 
120 20 
76 30 


01 


100 00 
152 05 
88 20 
16 47 


9 65 


10 00 


168 8 
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HE Sterling Marine Engine is built in many Models— 
10 to 300H. P. Thereisa Sterling for every size 


and type of craft afloat. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Send for catalogue. 


STERLING MARINE ENGINES 
T 


BUFFALO 
N.Y. 
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Expressage. Adams Express co 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 
500 white cards, Library Bureau 


Printing 10,000 special forms, $27; 2 doz red 





vencils, $1.20; 500 blue blank guides, $4; 
Typewriter & Office Supply co. . 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co = 
Refund of overpayment of may, ‘16, tax, 
eet F. Se; window glass snappers 
15012, F Rankin ; ; 

Refund ‘of overpayment of a, m, ‘16, tax, 
federal labor 15034, J Darby ~~ 
Refund of overpayment of apr, ‘16, tax, 

tobacco strippers 9608, L Rawbone 
Contribution to Am Fep, Victor Yarros 
Organizing expenses: . C Davis, $20; C E 

Bartlebaugh, $7.50: Reilly, $25.20 
Organizing expenses: 1B Dale, $33;]G Brown, 


$52.76; C P Taylor, $74.64 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Salary, office employes, week ending july 15, 
"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L ‘A Sterne, $26; J E Giles 
(5 5-7 days), $24.76; F L Faber, $19; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, 


$25; A E Hawkins, $18: G A’ Boswell, $18: 
S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $16; C R 


Breneman (2 days vacation), $18; W von 
Ezdorf, $18; F E Waggaman, $16; M M 
Connell, $17; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, 
$24.76; E J Tracy, $17; H K Meyers, $17; 
G P Boswell (5% days), $13.75; M J 
Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $16; M M Coates, 
$16.26; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, $13.71; 
ER Illingworth, $16; HH Ruebsam, $17; E 
Hart, $12.31; F A Manning, $11; V L 
Young, $14.91; L P Chamberlain, $11; C R 
Gilbert, $12.31; A E Rush, $11; E B Kane, 
$11; M Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F 

$12.31; S M Warren, $15; B Manuel, 
62; B E Gorman, $22.08; R M Purcell, 
; AE Bostick (5 days), $12.32; A Garvey 
7 days), $13.75; F M Leggett (5 days), 
$12.32; CR Adams, $17 81; C A Marks 
(5 days), $12.32; L H Nielson, $10; 
R W Clark, $16.78; R M Schwier, $16; 


M McGrath, $1606; J] T Schram, $15; F E 
Warren, $10; J McDonnell, $10; S G Wil- 
son, $10; H Sizer (5 days), $8.22; B J 
Lesher, $10; DC 744 $10;TC Bailey, 
S13; N Corrigan, $10; E T Wallace, $18.40; 
E Preston, $15; A G Russell (3% days), 
$12.73; A E Rush (vacation, week ending 


july 22d), $11; A E Rush (vacation, week 
ending july 29th), $11; M Covert (vacation, 
week ending july 22d), $i1; M Covert (vaca- 
tion, week ending july a $11 


Salary, week ending july, '15, '16, F C Thorne 

Photos of Mexican de —— Leet Bros 

Refund of overpayment of june, ‘16, tax, 
jewelry workers 15000, W Seeger. . 

Stamps, 800 4-c, P O dept 

Refund of overpayment of mar, '16, tax, navy 
yards toremens 14460, J J Hillegass 

Refund of overpayment of june, ‘16, tax, 
Laborers prot 14953, M Florenda 

Refund of overpayment of apr, ‘16, tax, 
marble mosaic workers 8809, 7 Del Din 

Refund of overpayments of mar, ‘16, tax, 
elevator conductors and starters 13105, 
C Brandhorst ‘ 

Organizing expenses: T Kelly, $20; T Kelly, 


$20; A Towers, $20; W Tunstall, $20 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Refund of overpayment of oct, '15, tax, 15c; 
and I. F., 75c; creamery workers 14590, E A 
Knight..... SRO ae we 


160 
53 


1,068 
35 


3 2 


80 
48 


34 
08 
50 


20 


40 


30 


00 
70 


40 
50 


49 
00 


30 
00 


00 
00 


90 
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Refund of 
timber workers 15140, 
Salary, office employes, 
"16, L, Von Kreuter, $12; N 


overpayment of june, ‘16, tax, 
E Downey 

week ending july 15 
{ H Carroll, $13: 


D Bradley (vacation), $18 , 
Organizing expenses, R E Peabody, $28.26; 

R Whennen, $30.22; S Iglesias, $53 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash, D C, 


rank Morrison ‘ 

Expenses W: ashington,. DC, ‘to Atlantic City, 
N J, and return, to make arrangements for 
E C meeting, july 12th to 14th, incl, Frank 
Morrison, secy 

Refund alloy trimmers charter application who 
joined foundry employes union, H A Engle 

Printing 10,000 trade unions, $15; 10,000 
quotations (folded), $32.50; 2,000 ‘manuals 
of common procedure, $43.50; 2,000 certifi- 
cates of membership, $14.50; 13,000 declara- 
tions, $39; 1,000 file reports (padded), $5; 
10,000 telephone records (padded), $10; 
10,000 Whys, $22.50; proofs and _ correc- 
tions (organizations), $17.60; proofs and 
corrections ae. $11; The Trades 
Unionist 

Box carbon paper, “H Ohashi & co 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O 
P F Duffy, $72.66; J E Roach, 
W Collins, $47.60; M Kelleher, 

Organizing expenses: O Joss $20; 
$44.15; J] M Richie, $37 7 


W. W.) 
$71.29; 
$39.21 

J A Fiett, 
H Flynn, 


$64.97: F H McCarthy, 356 si: T H Powers, 
$45.55; H Frayne, $114; A Marks, $35; 
P J Smith, $61.90; S Sontheimer, $60.50; 
4 L Eichelberger, $66.44; J Okc shon, $21 60: 
T Flood, $60.95; J E Smith, $28.30; A 

Wilson. $29.45; J Tafelski, $36 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Refund of overpayment of may, ‘16, tax, lead 
burners 15009, G F Bihn 

Refund of overpayment of may, ‘16, tax, 
federal labor 14914, G Stratton 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses: T F McMahon, $46.20; 
L_ B Travers, $20.85; H Streifler, $64.47; 
J L Lewis, $103.45; J F Bollwark, $38.10; 
S Iglesias, $49 50; C E Bartlebaugh. $32; 
J Fitzpatrick, $277.30. 

Refund of overpayment of mar, ‘16, tax, 
federal labor 11587, M Harrison 

Salary, office employe, week ending july 22, 
"16, C R Gilbert (vacation), $11; C R Gil- 
bert (two weeks vacation ending july 29, 
’l6and aug 5, '16), $22 

Repairing Underwood machine, Universal 


Tvpewriter Repair co 


Stamps, 2,000 2-c, $40; 300 4-c, $12; 200 
specials, $20; P O dept 

Organizing expenses: J] D Chubbuck, $65.83 

T Carlquist, $31.12; C Wyatt, $39.96; 

C Huggins, $40; J Olchon, $36 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
H F Hilfers 

Refund of overpayment of may, '16, tax, gyp- 
sum miners 14319, F Crosby 

Salary, office employes, week ending july 22, 
'16, W H Howlin, $25 (week ending july 
29, "16, aug 5, '16, vacation), $50 

Organizing expenses: R Whennen, $44.93; J B 


Dale, 
$62.13 
Expenses for july, 
Refund overpayment of apr, '16, 
due book, 4c, federal labor 
C L Dangel ‘ 
Orgonteing expenses R R Cease, $20; R King, 
$10; C H Miller, $20 


$34; C O Young, $67.50; J G Brown, 
'16, Sam'l Gompers, pres 

tax, 5c and 
union 12776, 


43 
111 
14 


210 


230 7 


782 
81 


631 


208 § 


147 





15 






















































00 


48 


00 


60 
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00 
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ROCHESTER LAST WORKS 


1220 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











. Organizing expenses, C P Taylor 


Legislative expenses, J P Egan 

Salary, office bg CA week endin july 22, 
"16: J Kell 35; R L Guard, $35; F 
Manning, 0; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, 
$26; F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, ow 

I M Lauber, $19; A E Hawkins, $18; 
Boswell, $18; RS > hae (3 days), ay 43. 
S Lankford, $18; F K Carr, $16; W von 
Ezdorf, $18; “an Waggaman, $16, M M 
Connell, $17; E C Howard, $18.42; S B 

Woolls, $22. 38; E J Tracy, $17; 

Meyers, $20.64; G P Boswell, $15; M J 
rn OF $15; M R Ford, $16; M M Coates, 
; A D Cecil, $15; J McDonald, 
-ER ay Th $16; H H Rueb- 
sam, $17 E Hart, $11; F A Manning, $11; 
VL Young, $15; L Pp Chamberlain, $11: 
E B Kane, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, 
$11;SM Warren, $15; B Manuel, $10; BE 
Gorman, $22.71; R M Purcell (5 3-7 days), 
$13.39; GE Mills, $10; A E Bostick (4 
days), $9.64: A Garvey, $15; F M Leggett, 
$15; C R Adams, $17; C A Marks, $15; 
L H Nielsen, $10; R W Clark, $15; R M 
Schwier, $16; M McGrath, $15; J T Schram 
(5 6-7 days), $14.64; F E Warren, $11.67; J 
McDonnell, $10; S G Wilson, $10; H Sizer, 
$10; BJ Lesher, $10; D C Hammon, $10; T 
C Bailey, $15; N Corrigan (3 days), $7.50; 
M H Carroll, $13; E Preston, $15; A G 
Russell (1 3-7 days), $4.76; G A Boswell 
(vacation, week ending july 29,’16), $18; G 
A Boswell (vacation, week ending aug 5, '16), 
$18; M M Connell (vacation, week ending 
july 29,’16), $17; F M Sears ( vacation, week 
ending july 29,’16), $11; F M Sears(vacation, 
week ending aug 5, '16), $11;S M Warren 
(vacation, week ending july 29, '16),$15;S 
M Warren (4% days, vacation, week ending 
aug 5, '16), $15; A Garvey (vacation week 
ending july 29, '16), $15; A Garvey (vaca- 
tion, week ending aug 5, '16), $15; C A 
ie (vacation, week ending july 29, '16), 


Salary, week ending july 22, '16, F C Thorne 
Postage on Am FEp, P O ie 

Legislative expenses, F C Thorne.... 

Fire insurance on office furniture and fixtures, 


Phone service, C & P Telephone co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Repairs to typewriter, L C Smith & Bros..... 

Storage, 3 months, from apr 26, '16, to july 
26, '16, Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company 

Extra storage from apr 20, '16, to july 20, ’16, 
Merchants Transfer & Storage co 

The Evening Star from apr 1, '16, to oct 1, "16, 
R K Whitford 

1 Underwood typewriter, $102.50, less 10%, 
$10.25; less 5%, $4.62; Underwood Type- 
writer co 

Pres Gompers dues to Washington Chamber of 
Commerce from july 1, "16, to jan 1, "17 
Ralph W Lee, treas 

Photos, Standard Engraving co 

Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer & 
Storage co 

Money received and not receipted for, news- 
boys prot 10952 

Photos, Leet Brothers 

Supplies: 1 lb mimeo ink, $3; 1 no 860 memo 
stencil, $3.50; R P Andrews Paper co 

Expressage, Wells Fargo & co, express 

Supplies: 2 doz pencils, $1; % doz ink eradi- 
cators, $1.25; 22 doz scratch pads, $1.50; 
1 gross pencils, $4.50; 2 Ibs bands, $5; 3 doz 
erasers, $1.50; 3 doz erasers, $3; 9 reams no 


. Salary, office employe, week ending july 


1 record, $11.75; 1 set state guides, 75c; 100 
Tosco folders, 90c; 4 boxes, pins, $2.30; 6 
cor board, $1; 12 sponges, $1.20; 3 invoice 
books, $9.75; 2,000 special cut blotters, 
$6.50; 500 Tosco folders, $4.50; 1 gross of 
pens, $1; | box sealing wax, 60c; 1 pr shears, 
$1.50; 3 gross pens, $2.60; 2 doz pencils, $1; 
1 doz pads, $1; 2 doz pads, $3; 1 gal bucket, 
50c; 1 pr shears, $1.50; 1 bottle red stamp 
pad ink, 40c; 2 gross no 1 spenc pens, $2; 2 
gross pens, $2; 2 balls twine, 60c; 2 copy- 
holder $5; 5,000 coin envelopes, $4.50; 10,000 
white envelopes (printed), $38.25; 2 rings, 
25c; 4 rings, 45c; 1 bottle glue, 10¢; 1 invoice 
book, $3.25; 1 water cooler, $11;-1,000 heavy 
clasp envelopes (printed), $16.25; 1 box 
T W paper. 75c; 1 gross pens, 75c; 1% gross 
asset pencils, $6.75; % gross pen holders, 
$2.25; 3 quarts mucilage, $2.70; 1 jar 
utopian paste, 60c; 12 boxes Tosco carbon, 
$30; 1 doz qts ink, $9; Typewriter & Office 
Supply Company. 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses: C Linkins, $16.50; T F 
Hart, $20 


Refund of overpayment of j june. "16, tax, willow 
reed and rattan workers 14565, L Sinzdak 
Refund of overpayment of may, ‘16, tax, 
united umbrella handle and stick workers 

14581, S Bearman... 


. Commissions on advertising contracts for the 


month of june, nn , 
Refund of overpayment of m, ee "16, tax, 

awning workers 14667, J Rosen.... = 
Organizing expenses, E H Butler 


. Organizing expenses: J Olchon, $26. 40; J Barn- 


faldi, $51.75; J Minszewski, $39.96; J Mins- 
zewski, $35; J Minszewski, $35; A T Carl- 
quist, $33; A Marks, $30; H Frayne, 
$117.10; C Wyatt, $59.14; J M Richie, 
$32.20; P J Smith, $59.20; T F McMahon, 
$46.40; J] L Lewis, $95.53; H Streifler. 
$82.93; O Joss, $20; L B Travers, $20.70; J 
H Powers, $40.40; H L_ Eichelberger, 
$64.90; S Sontheimer, $61; T H Flynn, $67; 
JA Flett, $44; E T Flood, $63.10; J E Smith, 
$28.55; A Wilson, $29.55; J F ’ Bollwark, 
$42.46... 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to ‘oO. W. W. ): 
H F Hilfers, $50.79; P F Duffy, $60.25; 
W Collins, $49; M Kelleher, $37.41; M 
Scully, $63.86; M Scully, $74.60 xe 

Refund of overpayment of I. F., 25c; R. F , 50c; 
tax, “. "35. 45¢c; j, '16, 90c; f, '16, 60: m, 
"16, 15c; a, '16, 30c; m, '16, 60c; cooks ‘and 
waiters 10968, D Pasaron, secy.... 

Stamped envelopes, 12,000 2-c, P oO dept a. 
"16, L._ H Nielsen (4 days vacation)... . 

Money received and not receipted for, RR 
freight handlers 14801. ‘ 

Legislative éxpenses, Grant Hamilton 

Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $48. 50; F H 
McCarthy, $60.54..... se 

Refund of overpayment of tax, f, '16, 15¢; m, 
"16, 90c; a, '16, 30c; creamery workers 14590, 
EA Knight......... vaca aia 

Organizing expenses, A Spair.. 


. Organizing expenses, R Whennen. . 


ep eee (l-c assess to Oo. Ww. W.), 
J E Roach ; 
Organizing expenses, Chas Huggins ; 
Refund of overpayment of tax, a, '16, 60c; m, 
’16, 30c; girl strippers 14847, E Wagener. re 
Refund of overpayment of mar, ‘16, tax, 
federal labor union 12924, H B Cain.... 
Refund of overpayment of I. F., $2.50; and 
"16, tax, 15c; federal labor 11617, Joe 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


. Refund of overpayment of apr, '16, tax, federal 
labor 14921, A Rosenzweig 

Organizing expenses, R Alonzo. 

One months salary, Saml Gompers, president 

One months salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 

Refund of overpayment of may, ‘16, tax, 
laborers prot 14992, G Morani 

Refund of overpayment of june, "16, tax, city 
laborers prot 14945, E J Conrad 

. Organizing expenses: C O Youns. $69.50; ] B 

Dale, $35; C C Taylor, $74. 

. Refund of overpayment of ay a, 
"16, 30c; hospital nurses Ly cttenduate 
14972, D West 

Refund of overpayment of june, '!6, tax, flour 
and cereal mill employes 14586, J A Gradi. . 

Refund of overpayment of may, '16, tax, civil 
engineers and surveyors assistants assn 
14919, G W Brunkhorst 

Organizing expenses, F W Snyder 


. Refund of overpayment of j, Soc: f, 30c; a, 1Sc; 


m, 30c; j, 15c; j, 45c; a, 30c; 0, 30c; n, 30c; 
d, "15, 30c; mar, ’16, 15c, tax, cigar factory 
tobacco strippers 8156, A T Bowen........ 
Refund of overpayment of tax, n, ‘15, 15c; 
j. 1Se; f, 15c; m, 15c; a,“ $1.05; m.'16, 15c; 
cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, A T 


Bowen 
Refund of overpayment on membership books 
to cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, A T 


Organizing expenses, J G Brown 
Refund of overpayment of mar, '! 
hospital nurses and attendants 14742, G E 


Expenses attending E C meeting, at Atlantic 
ity, N J, july 24-29, incl, '16, Saml Gom- 
pers, pres, $73.30; James Duncan, $145.50; 
Jas O’Connell, $97.40; Jos F Valentine, 
$171.86; Frank Duffy, $187.76; Wm Green, 
$171.86; Jno B Lennon, $178.30; Frank 
Morrison, secy, $72.75. 

Telegrams, baggage, porters, messenger service, 
telephone, etc, in connection with E C meet- 
ing at Atlantic City, N J, Alamac Hotel. 

Refund of I. F. to federal labor 14871, 


Refund of overpayment of m, 30c; i 
15c; to hair spinners 12347, J Judg 

Legislative " ae J P Egan, $53. 50; AE 
Holder, $57 

Salary, office employes, week ending july 29, 
"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F 
Manning, $30; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles 
(5 days), $21.67; F L Faber, $21.26; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19; A E Haw- 
kins, $18; R S Thomas, $17.14; S Lank- 
ford, $18; F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, 
$18; W von Ezdorf, $21.64; F E Waggaman, 
$16; E C Howard, $19.29; S B Woolls, $20; 
E J Tracy (5 5-7 days), $15.38; H K Meyers, 
$20.34;G P Baswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M 
R Ford, $16; M M Coates, $13; A D Cecil, 
$15; J McDonald, $12; E x. Illingworth, 
$16; H H Ruebsam, $17; E Hart, $12.08; 


FA Manning, $11; V L eum, $15; L P* 


eT? $11; E B —“y $11; E F 
Lollo, $11; B Manuel, $10; B E Gorman, 
$21.86; R 'M Purcell, $15; G i Mills, $10; 
A E Bostick, $15.72; F M Leggett, $15; 
CR —— (5 days), $14.17; R W Clark, 
$15; M Schwier, $18.39; 'M McGrath, 
$16.44 Ry T Schram, $15; F E Warren, $10; 
J McDonnell, $10; S G Wilson, $10; H 
Si $10; B Lesher (5 3-7 days), $8.94; 
D C Hammon, $10.71; T C Bailey, $15; 
N Corrigan, $15; MH Carroll, $13; E Pres- 
ton, $15; A G Russell (2 2-7 days), $8.33; 
J C Gardiner, $11.07; A M Hagan, $10; E L 
Lyles, $11; K H Berkley, $10; F E Wagga- 
'E (vacation, week ending aug 5, '16), $16; 
Fonte (vacation, week ending aug 
*16), $16; G P Boswell (vacation, week 
p= te. aug 5, '16), $15; G P Boswell (vaca- 
tion, week ending aug 12, 16), $15; F A 
Manning (vacation, week ending aug 5, '16), 
$11; F A Manning (vacation, week ending 
aug 12, 16), $11; A M Hagan (3 days), $3 
Salary, week ending july 29, '16, F C Thorne 
. Postage on Am Fep, P O dept 
Postage on weekly news letters, P O dept... 
Refund of overpayment of oct, ‘15, tax, to 
agricultural workers 14881, R de Santiago, 


$0 
20 
625 


fin 

Refund of overpayment of j, “f, "16, tax, to 
federal labor 14922, G Ramos, fin secy. 

Refund of overpayment of I. F. to stenog- 
raphers, etc, 15211, 

Organizing expenses: N A Malmgren, $10; J M 
Richie, $31.40; J F Bollwark, $39.98; 
J Minszewski, $43.70; H Streifler, $65. 02; 
J Barnfaldi, $50.55; J Olchon, 
Smith, $59.95; F H McCarthy, i 
HL Eichelberger, $62; T H Flynn, $83. 27: 
J E Smith, $28.40; A T =. $38.50; 
S Sontheimer, $64.10; Marks, $33. 50: 
H Frayne, $161.45 

Organizing expenses ag B assess to O. W. W.): 
M Kelleher, $44.40; M Scully, $61.56; P F 
Duffy, $58.90; W Collins, $57.90; H F Hil- 
fers, $55. 

Organizing 1 aS E T Flood 

Small supplies: fee, mo, 84c; newspapers and 
magazines, $2.91; hauling and drayage, $6.25; 
congressional records, $1.77; matches, 40c; 

50c; b 25e; 





service, 
65c; freight and expressage,$5.82; ‘car tickets, 
$14.50; J E Giles. 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy 

Premium on bonds for month of july, 
Nat Surety 

Printing pon A edition of july, "16, Am Frp, 
The Law Reporter Printing co 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 

Rent of basement to july 18, '16, Jos A Wilner 





& co 

Secretary Morrison's dues to ig 
Chamber of Commerce to jan 1, , Ralph 
W Lee, treas 


$24, 537 ye 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash balance on hand June 30, 1916.... $72,906 82 
Receipts for the month of July, 1916 25,334 72 


Total . $98,241 54 
Expenses for the month of July, 1916............ 24,537 94 
Cash balance on hand July 31, 1916 $73,703 60 
In general fund $11,568 87 


In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions 62,134 73 


$73,703 60 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION 


In defense fund July 31, 1916 $62,134 73 
On account of office building loan from defense fund 47,500 00 


as of defense fund July 31, 1916, including 
$109,634 73 
11,568 87 
Balance on hand July 31, 1916, including loan. . . . $121,203 60 


Cash balance on hand July 31, 1916 $73,703 60 
On account of office building loan from defense fund 47,500 00 


: $121,203 60 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F.cf L. 











Subscribe to the 


American Federationist 


One Dollar a Year 
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100% SERVICE and PROTECTION 


Is the unvarying standard of the 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
and INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President Home Office: BOSTON, MASS. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 





AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Personal 
Accident, Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 











The Peoples Natural | | Obermeyer ssc. 
Gas Company § Ciebmann 


oe 


QOVOO®D 


GAS ||| te== 
MALTSTERS 
For Light, Heat and Power BOTTLERS 


at Domestic Rates ©6000 


os 
Forrest, Noll and Bremen Streets 
General Offices: BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 
NEW YORK CITY 

Sixth Avenue and Cherry Street 


PITTSBU RGH TELEPHONES } i510 / WILLIAMSBURGH 


1511 
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The Engine For Winter or Summer 


THE AMERICAN BALL ANGLE COMPOUND ENGINE 


was designed especially ‘or power plant work. In the summer it can be run con- 
densing and therefore will use only a minimum amount of steam; in winter it can 
be run on back pressure and supply enough exhaust steam to heat the building or 
factory. In this case, the engine really becomes a reducing valve and GENERATES 
ENOUGH CURRENT FOR LIGHT AND POWER AT PRACTICALLY NO COST. 

For other points of superiority, such as good-stegm economy, automatic 
system of lubrication, uniform turning moment, etc., write for our pamphlet on 
the Modern High Speed Automatic Engine. 


AMERICAN ENGINE AND ELECTRIC CO. 47 Raritan Ave., Bound Brook, N. J. 














ESTABLISHED 1850 
ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 


FOR OUR O CTS, HEL 
aan Sun” come chai FRANCIS KELLY & CO., Inc. 
SERVICE FOR YOURSELVES Distillers 





ad 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Fine Wines and 
Liquors 





The Dealers Steam . 


Packing Company 103-105 Market Street 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Palmyra, - - New York 
DISTILLERY, - - LANCASTER, PA. 




















FELTON & SON, Inc. Distiters of 
EsTaAstisnuenp, isi19 | Crystal Spring Rum 


THE BEST RUM MADE 


All Ages in Bulk. The 
Rum That's Bottled 
in Bond 








South Boston, - 
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Crew Levick Company 
Land Title Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


‘*High-Grade’’ 


Lubricating Oils 


REFINERIES 

Glade Oil Works, Warren, Pa. 
Muir Oil Works, - - Warren, Pa. 
Seaboard Oil Works, - Chester, Pa. 
Penna. Paraffine Works, Titusville, Pa. 


BALLINGER & PERROT 


ARCHITECTS 
and 
ENGINEERS 





PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK 








Rochester Telephone 
Company 
ROCHESTE R, N. Y. 








WASHINGTON 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE 


FURNACE and FOUNDRY 


Hard Structure Low Sulphur 1,000 Ovens 


YOUGHIOGHENY COAL 


GAS, STEAM and COKING 
tee 
Washington Coal & Coke Co. 
General Offices, DAWSON, PA. 


N. P. HYNDMAN, Sales Agent, 
511 Wood Street, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 











CHARLES 


WARNER 
COMPANY 


2 


Manufacturers of 


CEDAR HOLLOW 
LIME 


and 


““LIMOID”’ 


Trade Mark Registered 


4 


Wilmington Philadelphia New York 
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Computing 
Tabulating 
Recording 
Company 


5° Broad Street 
New York City 


OQOVOOOOD 





W. H. LUDEN 


Reading, Pa. 





©O0OOO0900@ 

















The Stove that STAYS 
in the Family 


The Estate Stove Go. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 








J. BAUMGARTEN 
& SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of Seals, 
Rubber Stamps and 
Stamp Supplies 


@ 


1005 E Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Pittsburgh Union Stock Yards Co. 


HERR’S ISLAND PiTTsSBURGH, PA. 








PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: NEW YORK OFFICE: 


THE LEADING ICE COMPANY | | "sis'stiiepeect  “StMre.siese 


OF BOSTON BONNEY VISE and 
TOOL WORKS, Inc. 


Established 1876 


THE BOSTON ICE COMPANY Factory and General Offices 
10 STATE STREET ALLENTOWN, PA., U. S. A. 





a 

















CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CoO. 
CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 
ROCHESTER - - NEW YORK 








“Sterling’’ Emery Wheel Dressers and Cutters 


Manufactured by 


DIAMOND SAW AND STAMPING WORKS BUFFALO, N. Y. 











ARBOGAST @ BASTIAN CO. BUILDERS’ STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


; Metal Lath, Concrete Reinforcement 
CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS AND CALVES Metal Casements, Kalamein Doors and 
ita al Windows, Metal Corner Bead 
Corrugated Culvert Pipe 
STRICTLY PURE LARD AND Everything for the Contractor 
FINE SAUSAGES 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


Allentown - . Penna. Philadelphia - o Pa. 


Wholesale Slaughterers 




















ECONOMY DISTILLING CO. 
Distillers of GOOD OLD ECONOMY RYE WHISKEY 
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U. S. BUNG MFG. CO. 
50 So. 2nd Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and 
Marine Insurance 
Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Largest Fire Insurance Company 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1849 Charter Perpetual 

CASH CAPITAL - = $2,500,000.00 








Roofing, Waterproofing, Tar 
Concrete Floors, Metal 
Cornices, Sky- 
lights, etc. 


Mohawk Valley Roofing 
Corporation 


638 Bleecker St. UTICA, N. Y. 








LEARN TO SAVE 
ewe 


The Western Saving 


Fund Society 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Tenth and Walnut Streets 
Banking by Mail is a Feature of this Society 
INTEREST 3°) PER CENT 


We Have Been in Business Over 70 Years 
Assets, Over $41,000,000 
Deposits, Over $37,000,000 
Open Account, Over 66,000 











La Belle Iron Works 


Works: 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Works: 
Steubenville, Ohio 





- 
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Farr Alpaca 
Company 





Manufacturers of 


PURE ALPACA AND 
MOHAIR LUSTRES 





HOLYOKE, 


Verona Tool 
Works 


Railroad Track Tools and 
Verona Nut Locks 


% 


i 


OLIVER BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, _~ - 











Edward 
Radding, Inc. 


General Contractor 


» 


TELEPHONE 9531 


575 Main Street 


SPRINGFIELD, - MASS. 








Buffalo Pitts 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


Grain Threshers, Bean 

Threshers, Steam and 

Gasoline Traction En- 

gines, Special Hauling 

Machinery for Contract 
Work. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK 
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BUFFALO COPPER AND 
BRASS ROLLING MILL 


SE A ELS TS ENGELS BNE Ee 








446 MILITARY ROAD - BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Buffalo Metal Goods 
The American Company 


Agricultural Chemical 
Company 


* 


Manufacturers of 


wt Atherton Coaster Brakes 





Screw Machine 
Products 


* 

129 LEWIS STREET 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 184-210 Winchester Avenue 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Life is 
Uncertain 


OVER its length you have 
little control, but you 
can make its value as sure 
as possible. An insurance 
policy will do this, and we 
offer the best insurance that 
can be procured. Let us 
prove this to you. .*. . 








Pennsylvania Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: 
THE PARKWAY AT SIXTEENTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Saco-Lowell 
Shops 


Textile Machinery 


Executive Offices: 
77 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Shops: 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
LOWELL, MASS. 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, 

MASS. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











LOW COST 
MUTUAL 
COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE 


AND 


EXPERT 
SAFETY 
ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


v 


Massachusetts Employees’ 
Insurance Association 


HOME OFFICE, 185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Clark Sawyer 
Company 
WORCESTER 


Leaders in 


CROCKERY CHINA 
GLASSWARE 
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Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Co. 





Manufacturers of 


PERKINS HORSE AND MULE SHOES 
AND TOE CALKS 





PROVIDENCE ; 


‘ RHODE ISLAND 








Chambers Bros. 
Company 


IRON 
FOUNDERS AND 
MACHINISTS 


See” 


Fifty-Second & Media Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


She 


Quincy House 


McCarthy &- Co., Inc. 
Largest Hotel in New England 


500 ROOMS 
$/ Per Day and Upwards 
European Plan 


Special accommodations for conventions 
banquets, meetings, and parties 


Official Headquarters 
for Organized Labor 


Visit the Japanese Gardens 


Brattle Street, Boston 











The Ritter Dental 
Mfg. Company 


Manufacturers of 


““Columbia’’ Dental 
Equipment 


ROCHESTER - NEW YORK 








Rochester Box and 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Packing Cases and Shooks 


Lock Corner Boxes a Specialty 


Culver Road Subway 
ROCHESTER - NEW YORK 
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U. S. HAME COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of 


Steel tiames Wood 
IN THE WORLD 


BUFFALO, N. Y. U.S.A. 


HARTFORD, - - 


Ropkins & Co. 


Brewers and Bottlers 


Ales & Porter 












CONN. 








é 









CRANDALL PACKING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Packings for 
Steam, Water, Air, Gas and 
Ammonia 
Main Offices and Factory at PALMYRA,N.Y. 


Branch Factories 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., and HOUSTON, Texas 
New York City: No. 109 Liberty Street 
Houston: 302 Texas Building 
PITTSBURGH: 322 Fulton Building 
CLEVELAND: 805 Superior Ave. N. W. 
BirminGHAM: No. 107 S. 21th St. 
Kansas City: No. 709 Delaware St. 
San Francisco: No. 565 Mission St. 
Cyicaco: 25 N, Franklin St. 
Boston: No. 19 High St. 
New Orveans: 314 Magazine St. 





Western Union Telegraphic Code & 
International Cable Directory 


Cable Address “Warrenaxe” 


Warren Axe & Tool Co. 
Axes ape Logging 


All Contracts & Orders Accepted Subject to 
Strikes, Fires and Unavoidable 
Contingencies 


WARREN, PA. U.S. A. 




















Established 1887 Incorporated 1902 


All Contracts and Agreements Contingent Upon 
Strikes, Accidents, or Other Causes 
Beyond Our Control 


EXCELSIOR STEEL BALL CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Excelsior Steel Balls 
For All Kinds of Bearings, Also 
Bronze, Bell:-Metal, and Brass Balis 
For Vaives, Etc. 


> 


Office and Works: MILITARY ROAD _ P.O. Box 52 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Clarke Bros. Stores 


Wholesale and Retail 


Main Store 


322 N. MAIN AVENUE, SCRANTON 


The Mome of Pure Foods 
and Low Prices 


21 IMMENSE STORES 





LACKAWANNA, LUZERNE, SCHUYLKILL, CARBON 
NORTHUMBERLAND, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTIES 

















When YOU order your MEATS and provisions 
from your dealer do you always ask for 
DUNLEVY’S? If not, you should, 


DUNLEVY’S 
WHITE LILY BRAND 
PORK SAUSAGE 


Delicious Flavor and Healthy to Eat 


All Dunlevy’s Products are U. S. 
Government Inspected 


Dunlevy Packing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Rochester Top-Lift Company 








All Grades of 
Men’s and Women’s 
Top-Lifts 








Ames & 0’Neil Streets, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Clinton Wire 
Cloth Company 


OOOOOOOO@ 


508 SEARS BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Defender Photo 
Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 


4 


ARGO PARK 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











The Egal 
Brewing 
Company 


UTICA, NEW YORK 











Bryden 


Horseshoe Company 


Manufacturers of 


Forged and Rolled Horse and 
Mule Shoes 


Brands: Boss, Banner, Featherweight 
Bryden, C,C.& K., B.& M. 


Steel and Aluminum Racing 
Plates 


CATASAUQUA, 
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Falconer Mirror 
Company 


Mirrors and 
Glass Shelves 


SKYLIGHT, WIRE, FIGURED, 
STAINED AND POLISHED 
PLATE GLASS; ACID GRINDING, 
SAND BLASTING, 
CHIPPING 


Plant No. 2 
YOUNGSVILLE, PA. 


Plant No. 1 
FALCONER, N. Y. 


Office and Works, FALCONER, N. Y. 


Jamestown - N.Y. 


Alert Tool 
Company 


221 North Twenty-Third Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EDGAR B. JEWETT JOHN E, JEWETT 


THE JEWETT 
REFRIGERATOR 
COMPANY 


Buffalo - - NEW YORK 


Fay & Bowen 
Engine Co. 

















BEST ON THE MARKET 


Black Label Whiskey 
— 


Gallagher @ Burton 
1204 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


MARINE AND STATIONARY 


GASOLINE 
MOTORS 


And Complete Launches 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE 














200 LAHE STREET 
Geneva, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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THE H. WALES LINES COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Builder of 


Haughton Hall, Yale University; Whig and Clio Halls, Princeton University; Crossley Hall and 
eight other buildings at Mt. Hermon School for Boys; Congregational Church, Hospital, 
Normal School, Naugatuck, Conn.; Congregational Church and Savings Bank at Danbury, 
Conn,; Winchester. Repeating Arms Co., New Haven Conn., several buildings; Hallet & 
Davis Piano Co., factory, Neponset, Mass.; Aeolian Co., plants at Garwood, N. J., and 
Meriden, Conn.; Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., several buildings, Stamford, Conn.; U. G. I. 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., Twenty Power Stations; Swift & Company, Market-house, 
152nd St. and.Brook Ave., New York City, and Bangor, Maine. 








Telephone 686 Mulberry Dealers in Masons’ Materials 


Building Brick; Fine Pressed and Ornamental En- 
James R. Sayre, Jr., & Co. ameled Brick and Hollow Brick; Fire Brick; Fire 
Tile and Blocks, all shapes and sizes; Fire Clay and 


Second Wharf Below Centre Street Depot Fire Sand; also Adamant, White Sand, Lath, Drain 
NEWARK, N. J. Pipe, Lime, Plaster, Cement. 








ABBOTTS ALDERNEY DAIRIES 


PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTIC CITY, H orn @ H orn 


OCEAN CITY, WILDWOOD, 
CAPE MAY ——l>>o—yO— 
LUNCH ROOMS 


Use Abbott’s Grade “A” Milk 
sae BALTIMORE, MD. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Genera Orrices: 


31st and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA 














THE NATIONAL ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Roofings, Paints, Waterproofings 


TONAWANDA, - - - NEW YORK 











Bell and Keystone Telephones 


Philadelphia Brick Machine Works 


GEORGE CARNELL 


Manufacturers of all Kinds of Machinery used in the manufacture 
of Fire and Red Bricks 


1819, 1821, 1823 North Fifth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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M. McDonough Co. 


EXPERT 


Road Builders 


ALL KINDS OF ASPHALT 


Established 1849 Telephone 665 Oxford 


LEWIS JONES & SONS 


Undertakers 


No. 50 Lagrange Street 
BOSTON =e MASS. 





Reasonable prices, prompt service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Entire building, containing 
every facility, devoted to 
our business 
NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL 








OILS APPLIED UNDER 
PRESSURE 





. 


Swampscott, 
Mass. 








LIT BROTHERS 


Eighth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











LEVIATHAN 


“the Economist” 





Main Belting 
Company 
& 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
New York Pittsburgh Seattle 
Birmingham 


ANACONDA 


“the Specialist” 











UNION LABEL PRODUCTS 


OF THE BLANK BOOK WORKERS 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


GET THEM AT 


William Mann Company 


529 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BRANCH—105 Chambers Street 
FACTOR Y—21 to 27 No. Fifth Street, Phila. 
PAPER MILLS at Lambertville, N. J. 


MANN’S FINANCIAL SECRETARY’S LEDGER 


Write for Circular 


We shall be glad to supply you with the fol- 
lowing—our own make and Union 
Made Throughout: 


Commercial Stationery, Blank Books, Loose Leaf 
Devices, Stenographers’ Note Books, Pens, 
Pencils, InKs, Erasers, Rubber Stamps, 
Mucilage, Blotters, Copying Books 
and Papers, and Carbon 
Papers. 


PRINTING ENGRAVING 
LITHOGRAPHING DIE STAMPING 
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United States 
Worsted Co. 








60 FEDERAL STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner, Shipper and 
Exporter of 


PETROLEUM 


and 


ALL ITS PRODUCTS 














Morris Building 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 











Turner Concrete 
Steel Company 





1713 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1850 1915 


SHIELDS & SON 


Union Made Tobaccos 
“Blue Line” “Even Up” 
“Sea Spray” 

. 

31-37 Church Street 


ALBANY, - NEW YORK 














[[hittemore's 


Shoe Polishes 


FINEST QUALITY, LARGEST VARIETY 





WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





The Oldest and Lai gest Manufacturers 
of Shoe Polishes in the World 




















Stafford & Holt 


Manufacturers of 
Knitting Machinery and 
Napping Machines 


5 


LITTLE FALLS, - NEW YORK 
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OQVOYVD 


R. H. WHITE 
COMPANY 


@OOOOO 





United 
Waste 
Mig. Co. 


TROY, N.Y. 

















Standard Mill Supply Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


GENERAL MILL 
S 


39 Exchange Place 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 


Whalen Blue Bird 


SAVE THE ‘‘PINK LABELS” 




















Warren Furniture Co. 


Makers of 


“THE WARREN LINE” 
OF CHAMBER FURNITURE 





“WARREN QUALITY”? 


WARREN PENNA. 
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BANCROFT 
HOTEL 


5 
™ 


WORCESTER, - MASS. 





Ferry Hat Mfg. Company 


Manufacturers of Fine and 
Meiium Grade 


Soft . Hats 














FOR THE JOBBING TRADE 














Atlas Steel Casting 
Company 


General Office and Works 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Acid Open Hearth Steel 
Castings Exclusively 





Frank D. Moffat & Co. — 


New York and New England 





Sales Agents, 81 Fulton Street, New York 








Telephone 968 


Stone, Brick, Concrete, Steel, Timber 
and Wood Construction 


McNally Construction Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Building Contractors 





84 North Main Street, FALL RIVER, MASS. 














Steinhardt Bros. & Co. 


Importers, Distillers 
and Blenders 


Ninth Avenue 
and Thirteenth Street 


New York 
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LIFE AND LABOR 





The magazine which gives you true 
knowledge of organized 
working women 


Read it 


LIFE AND LABOR 
Published by 


The National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America 
166 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Subscription Single Copies 
50 cents a year 5 cents 





Hotel Sutter 


i -—- »_ @ {| 








‘Headquarters of American 
Federation of Labor 
1915 Convention 


Rates $1.50 per day and up 


At junction of shopping and 
business districts 


Sutter and Kearney Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 














BREWERS AND 
BOTTLERS OF 


Maltop Beer 
Acme Ale 


a 


FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











Homestead Valves 
What are they? 


They are such an article as no USER OF VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal. the QUANTITY of me tal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY. 


A Booklet for the Asking 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 

Brass Founders : Works at Homestead 
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‘Bond Your Officers 
and Empleyes”’ 


Agents Everywhere 
or Write Home Office 





Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Home Office: BALTIMORE 


JOHN W. MASURY @ SON... 


a 
Paints and Varnishes 








New York Chicago Hansas City Minneapolis 


> | 


















Pennsylvania Trojan 
Powder Company 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Corsets Manufacturers of 


Trojan Explosives 


a For all classes of blasting 
For All Figures PLANTS: 
From Very Slender Eastern Pennsylvania and California 


to Extra Stout Magazines and Distributing points 
in all important consuming 


$2 to $/0 localities 





All Dealers TROJAN Explosives have been used for years 
by the largest cement, lime and brick 
KOPS BROS. manufacturers. 
Manufacturers TROJAN will not freeze, is safer to handle 


and willlessen production costs. 





NEW YORK 4 
Cdood old 


GUCKENEINER 


“Since 1857" 
BOTTLED IN BOND 
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ERGHOFF BREWING ASSOCIATION 





> 





FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 



































DUFFY'S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt WhisKey Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Telephone, 2192 Franklin 


EMPIRE SHIPPING & FORWARDING CO. 


TRANSFER AGENTS 


Forwarding and Trucking 
Contractors 





17 and 19 Worth Street NEW YORK CITY 

















Dick’s Original Balata Belt 


<“DICKBELT” 


The Most Powerful and Durable 
Driving Belt in the World 


TRY ONE AND PROVE THIS FOR 
YOURSELF 


R. & J. DICK, Ltd., Passaic, N. J. 








CLARK FLEXIBLE COUPLING 



















1. H. DEXTER CO, Inc. 
Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Can. Pacific Net & Twine Co., Seattle, Wash., U. S.A. 





Designed Particularly for MOTOR BOATS 


Transmits any amount of power at any speed with- 
out Vibration or Back Lash. 
Makes alignment of engine and propeller shafts 
easy. Absolutely nothing to get out of order. 
The only flexible couplings that can be automati- 
cally lubricated while running. 
Bore, keyways and set screws to your specification. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 
27 Walker Street, New York 
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HEN you have learned the quality of 
Springfield Beer you will not be 
satisfied with anything else. 






ve TIVOLI IN BOTTLES 









SOLD ON DRAUGHT AND 





SPRINGFIELD BREWERIES CO. Springfield, Mass. 

















The Crosby 
Company 


SHEET METAL STAMPING Quality First 







This Mark Stands for 














a Grand Union Tea Co. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 








Branch Stores in Principal Cities 
Price Circular Mailed upon Request 
Reliable Salesmen Wanted Everywhere 


Pearl, Water, Jay and Front Streets 


Brooklyn Borough, NEW YORK 























a b a wt AS 
Pat. 892 ly 





wo ROCHESTER, N. Y. GROOVES CUT WITH HUTHER DADO HEAD 


Huther Bros. Dado Head Fits Any Saw Rig 


This dado head can be used on any circular saw mandrel, to cut perfect 
grooves, with or across grain,any width. It consists of two outside cutters and 
enough inside cutters to make the desired cut. Sent on approval and may be 
returned if not satisfactory. 
Ten days trial. Our illus- 
trated catalog sent on re- 
guest. 


HUTHER BROS. 
SAW MFG. CO. 


1010 University Ave. 
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Everything from a TACK toa 
Complete F FACTORY EQUIPMENT 





All the hand tools and auxiliaries used in 


em 








shoemaking, as well as the machines, can 


be obtained promptly at any of our Branch 


Offices or Agencies located in all the Shoe 


Manufacturing Centers, at prices the lowest 


205 LINCOLN STREET 


possible consistent with quality. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 


w 


w BOSTON, MASS. 

















GOLD CROs 


EVAPORATED 






A8S0uTEpy 


Re 
PURE Milerest yew 

















Ne TE 


Write for Premium List 


Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 


71 Hudson Street - 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











‘HOW TO FILE, SET, and SHARPEN 
SAWS?” is Fully Told in Our 
BOOKLET 


“Saw Points’ 


We will send this, no charge, 
upon request 


w 


Saw Sets, Bench Stops, Nail 


Pullers, Box Openers 
and other products 


rod 


CHAS. MORRILL 








104 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Patent Scaffolding Company 


Lessor of Adjustable 
Safety Suspended Platforms 


647 West 50th Street 506 South Canal Street 
New York City Chicago 


THE GOLD MEDAL SCAFFOLD 








Safety scaffolding machines supplied through 
our local agent at short notice at any city in 
the United States or Canada. 














Don’t Put Off Trying 
Evans 
Ale 


Begin your education 
in Good Living and 
Good Drinking NOW 


Order a dozen bottles for Home Enjoyment 
























The McDaniel Improved Steam Trap 


Discharges continuously and never blows steam. Made extra heavy for high pressure. No pipe con- 
nections are broken when making repairs, all steam pipes being attached to body. Steam can't blow 
through. Always maintains water seal over discharge valve. They have large discharge valves and, 
can not be flooded with sudden flushes of water. We also manufacture Reducing Valves, 
Pump Governors, Relief Valves, Exhaust Pipe Heads, Ejectors and Steam Separators 







Send for Catalogue 


Watson & McDaniel Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
««y 146 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


All working parts are here 





Quick ana 
to take ap: 
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The Smith Bros. An Explosive for Every 


Hardware Co. 


lobbers of 


Hardware, Mill and 
Miners Supplies 


Cutlery 





Columbus, - - OHIO 





Sporting Goods 


Requirement 
















Bra*ch Offices and Distributing Magazines 
Located in Every Important Center 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

















HOSTER’S 


Gold Top 
That’s the Beer 


The Popular Bottled Beer 
of the Middle West 





Brewed Only From the Very 
Best Materials 





Address all Correspondence 


Hoster-ColumbusCompany, luc. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 












| 


it fp 


Cut of No. 10, expansion 234 to 334. 
Price $37.50 less discount 
Price of 16 Solid Mandrel by 46ths, to get 


same expansion, list $265.00 less 
discount. 


Our No. 10 expands by 1000ths. 











Money Savers—Time Savers 





The Western Tool & Mfg. Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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THE HENRY GEIERSHOFER CLOTHING COMPANY 





Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Clothing 


All Union Made 





Northeast Corner Seventh and Plum : CINCINNATI, OHIO 








The Pfaudler Co Whenin Columbus, Ohio, let the 


Hotel Star 


be your home———— 


Manufacturers of 


Glass Enameled Steel 
Tanks European Plan 








Rooms 75c and $1.00; with bath $1.50. Home- 
ROCHESTER 3 NEW YORK like, comfortable, convenient. Dining 


room remodeled. Sanitary. 


SCENIC GH 


REALTY 
COMPANY 


Scenic Temple, Cambridge 
Malden Auditorium, Malden 
Mystic Theatre Co. ‘‘Just Two Blocks from UNION DEPOT” 





























RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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it And so does eve was 

i ry man 

|f whoknows fine whiskey. a 
» Unquestionably the finest, 

(J mellowest, most delicious 


| whiskey in "America is 
OLD 


1 W. HARPER 


WHISKEY 


In years back, when your dad 
\ was a kid in hues britches, Old 
| LW.was the pride of the South. . 
|} Today it has the same repu- 
tation—simply the Best. Try 
| it and see. 





In the wire bound bottle 
At Best Dealers | 
! Everywhere | HA 
Wi ill ll i) | 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CoO., Louteetiba, 8 Ky. 











— SUBSCRIBE TO —— 


The American Federationist 


One Dollar a Year 
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UPPERT) 


® 3RPAVE.IO"' 92" 








BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


YOTELS- RESTAURANTS: GROCERS. DEALERS 





Union 
Label Shirts by Mail 


Our Union Factory Saves 
You 25% to 33% 


Special—Dress Shirts 


worth $1.50 for ... 95c 
Finest Outing Flannel Night } 

is w.5 « < $1.00 
Soisette Pajamas . . . . $1.50 
Outing Flannel Pajamas . $2.00 


Best Athletic Briefs (per gar.) 50c & 75c 
Pure Silk Shirts, French 
Cuffs . . . . $3.75 & $4.75 


Get Our Catalogue—Endorsed by 
San Francisco Labor Council 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Manufacturersand Retailers(for40 Years) 
Factory and Store 


1118 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
112-116 So. Spring St. 717 K St. 











Use Gas 


( Lighting 
For! Heating 
Cooking 


“DO IT THE GAS WAY” 





CONSUMERS GAS COMPANY 


441 Penn Square 
READING, - - PA. 











A. B, VIRKLER, Pres. W. McLEOD, Vice-Pres. 
F. W. FENNER, Sec’y-Treas. and Mgr. 


Oneida County 
Creameries Co. 


Incorporated 


Retail 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs 
Teas and Coffees 





Stores at Syracuse, Utica, Water- 
town, llion, Rome, Oneida, Schenectady, 
Gloversville, Amsterdam, Glens Falls, 
Oswego, Fulton, Rochester, Albany, 
Troy, Binghampton, Cortland .*. .°. 































FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Scranton, Pa. 


The largest and 
strongest bank in 
Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 


Assets « Over $22,000,000 


3°, on Savings Accounts 
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Metropolitan 
Life Insurance 
Company 


“The Company OF the People 
BY the People 
FOR the People’”’ 








ASSETS: * $541,2835,526.35 





The Daily Average of the Company’s Busi- 
ness during 1915 was: 639 per day innumber 
of claims paid; 9,175 per day in number of 
policies issued and revived; $1,956,438 per 
day in new insurance issued, revived and 
increased; $326,616 59 per day in payments 
to policyholders and addition to reserve; 
$146,602 49 per day in increase of assets. 

















Bossert Pressed 
Parts are Best 





THE BOSSERT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Pressed Metal Stampings 





v 


UTICA - - - NEW YORK 

















Pittsburgh Plate Glass Go, 


GLASS — MIRRORS — PAINTS — BRUSHES 


Please address your nearest jobbing point as follows: 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Hudson and Vandam Streets 
BOSTON, MASS.—99-103 Portland Street 
CHICAGO, ILL.—431-451 St. Clair St. 
CINCINNATI, O.—Broadway and Court Streets 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Corner Tenth and Spruce Streets 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—500-516 South Third St. 
DETROIT, MICH.—53-59 Larned Street, East. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—21-23 South Ionia Ave 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—101-103 Wood Street. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—486-496 Market Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Wilder Bldg., Main and Ex- 
change Streets. 
BALTIMORE, MD.—310-12-14 West Pratt Street. 
CLEVELAND, O.—3849-3869 Hamilton Avenue. 
OMAHA, NEBR.—1101-1107 Howard Street. 
DES MOINES, IA.—Corner East Fourth and Vine 
Streets. 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—459-461 Jackson Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.—56-60 West Alabama Street. 
SAVANNAH, GA.—745-749 Wheaton Street. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Fifth and Wyandotte Streets. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Secend Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—372-74-76-78 Pearl Street. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Third Avenue and Dean Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Pitcairn Bldg., Arch and 
Eleventh Streets. 
DAVENPORT, IA.—410-416 Scott Street. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—116-118 East Grand 


Avenue. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Girod and Commerce Streets. 
TOLEDO, O.—2410-2426 Albion Street. 
DENVER, COLO.—1745-1747 Arapahoe Street. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—23 South Second Street. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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JORDAN 
MARSH 
COMPANY 


BP 


New England's 
Largest Retail 
Establishment 


— 


BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 








THE 
Washington Loan and Trust 
Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,100,000 


Interest paid on all deposits 
3% on time deposits 
2% on check accounts 


TRUSTS OF EVERY CHARACTER ACCEPTED 


The same courtesy accorded to customers 
with large or small accounts 


JOHN JOY EDSON - - President 








New England 
Concrete Construction Co. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
FOR="— 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 
WORK 





201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 














CAPACITY 1650—1800 TONS 


S.S.“DOROTHY BRADFORD” 


To PROVINCETOWN "Soin $1.25 





Leave wharf, 400 Atlantic Ave., Daily 9 a. m.; Sun- 
days, 9.30 a. m. Due on Return, 6 30, 7.00 p. m. 
Staterooms Refreshments 


1% Hours in Quaint, Historic Provincetown 


CAPE COD S.S. CO. 


PHONE MAIN 5090 











Americanism 


and. 


Preparedness 





are words we are all 
thinking and talking 
and properly so, but 
does the average per- 
son appreciate that 
both are dependent on 
another word, viz: 
THRIFT 


Iron and Glass Dollar Savings 
Bank 


1115 Carson Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Employers’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
(Limited) OF LONDON 











The Original and Leading Liability Insurance 
Company tn the World 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, Liability, 
Accident, Disability, Fidelity, Surety, 
Burglary, Plate Glass, Steam Boiler and 
Fly Wheel Insurance 


Providing Absolute Protection and Unequalled 
Service 











SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 
132 WATER STREET, BOSTON 








JOHN SIMMONS CO. 


When You Visit Baltimore 


Call 





Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Pipe Fittings Brown Taxi 


Valves and Supplies 


for Steam, Gas, Mt. Vernon 12) 2 
Wat d 
o Taxi Cabs and Touring 


ae Cars for Hire 
Engineering 
GARAGE 
1123-29 CATHEDRAL STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








104-110 CENTER ST., NEW YORK 
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CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


TREAD SOFTLY 
STEP SAFELY 


THAT PLUG 
PREVENTS 9° Yon ne 
= oATS Pay, 


SLIPPING / 
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CUSHIO by HEEL 
) 


Be csren RUBBERS BER Co, 


~ SHOE DEAL 
s SOteracns’ ? 





FOSTER RUBBER co... 


BO STON, MASS. 














P. J. NEE CO. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS 
743-745 Seventh and 630 H Streets N. W. 
CASH OR CREDIT WASHINGTON, D. C. 











BLACKSTONE VALLEY GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pratt Chuck 
Company Stone 2 Webster Management Association 


General Managers 
Frankfort - N. Y. 


PAWTUCKET - - R. I. 














“Diamond Edge ts a Quality Pledge” 


TOOLS 
CUTLERY 


Used by Skilled Mechanics. For Sale by All Leading Hardware Dealers 


Shapleigh Hardware Co. 
“Diamond Edge ts a Quality Pledge” 





Carpenters — Machinists Plasterers — Bricklayers 
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The Home Confection 


SWANSDOWN MARSHMALLOWS 








**10c Easy Opening Tins” 


Every boy, girl, woman, and man 
should eat good, pure, whole- 
Some candy—which can 
be found in 


SWANSDOWN MARSHMALLOWS 





MADE BY 


National Candy Company 


CHICAGO : ST.LOUIS 


The Terre Haute Trust 
Company 


TERRE HAUTE, IND 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $600,000 
Total Resources - - - Over $4,500,000 





Officers 


JAMES S, ROYSE, President 

JOSHUA JUMP, Vice President 
WALTER E RAHEL, Secretary 
RAYMOND H. RHYAN, Asst. Secretary 
ROSCOE C. HARRIOTT, Asst. Secretary 


Directors 


FRED B. SMITH 
JOSHUA JUMP 
GEO. C. BUNTIN 
HOMER B. TALLEY 
JOHN COOK 
JAS. S. ROYSE 


DEMAS DEMING 
CHARLES MINSHALL 
W. W. PARSONS 
CLARENCE A. ROYSE 
CHARLES WHITCOMB 
JAMES LUTHER 


Commercial Banking 
4% Interest Paid on Deposits 
Third Oldest Trust Company in the State 











Annealed Steel and 
Malleable Castings 





Our Annealed Steel is free 
from foundry defects, true 
to pattern, easy to machine 
and has tensile strength of 


80,000 Ibs. Send us your 
requirements. Best of 
delivery. 








Eastern Agent, MURCOTT-DUDEN CO. 
253 Broadway, New York City 


Inland Steel Casting Co. 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


G. L. STUEBNER IRON WORKS 


Turnover and Bottom Dis- 
charge Buckets of all types 
and sizes. Steel skips, 
push carts for handling 
coal, etc , asphalt heaters 
and lead melting furnaces 





Send for catalog 
Hunters Point - Long Island City, N. Y. 














Concrete Engineers 
Designs and estimates submitted 
Concrete reinforcement, fabrication and 
erection, structural steel 


EDWARD A. TUCKER CO. 


Telephone Oxford 1492 
Essex Building, 683 Atlantic Avenue 


(Opposite Sou h Station) 


BOSTON 
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Fit most comfo ably — Out wearall others 
Look for the name Sweet-Orr onthe buttons 

















The Spor System 


Comprising A Green Stamps and Hamilton Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants ee this country and 
Wamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving &a Stamps and Hamilton 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are LAL Premium Stores through: 
ready |..oney in nearly 600 *" out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 

















E N G R AV | N THAT ENLISTS ATTENTION “If it is 
AND COMMANDS ADMIRATION 
UR facilities for perfect and prompt execution are such that the Made of 
difference bet ween ‘“‘engraved”’ and *‘engraved by Andrews” Paper 
is considerably in }°}OUR favor both in cost and quality. 
Write us for prices and samples of our work. You Can , 


R. P. ANDREWS PAPER COMPANY Get it at 
7272293! Thirteenth Street -«- +« WASHINGTON, D. C. Andrews”’ 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 





* 
HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That 
day is past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric 
° Light in your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends 
entirely on how much money you want to spend. There is no better or 
a 


brighter illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the 

cheapest. @If you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for 

Electricity on our liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be 
had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
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